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LES DLALOGUES DE LLAUTOMOBILE OR. 
HOW TO MAKE YOUR DRIVING FUN AGAIN 
T: PA p A: | ACTUALLY GET BETTER THAN 35 MPG WITH MY 


DAUPHINE. SOMETIMES OVER 40 MPG! (NO TROUBLE 
WITH PARTS & SERVICE EITHER; THEY VE GOT A REGULARLY SCHEDULED 


AIR-LIFT DELIVERY FROM FRANCE.) THE LOW PRICE; LOW MONTHLY 


PAYMENTS ALL ADD UP TO THE KIND OF ECONOMY | LIKE... THE DOLLARS- 
AND-CENTS KIND | CAN.FEEL! J” 


La Me AMMAN: I never believed 
any car could be like this! A dream in traffic. Really casy to 
park. Luse ours for everything...for errands (theres a very 
large trunk up front), for kid-delivery, for just driving! 
Beautiful Paris lines. Four doors. Best of all, it feels sate... 

is so casy to control. LES ENFANTS: Look at the hole in the top! 
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The Seasons Most Brilliant Intonitional, Debit... 





Soon, over the Atlantic horizon, a glamorous new star will appear— 


the new flagship ROTTERDAM, a picture of unprecedented loveliness ... 
with a daring silhouette destined to set new fashions 
for the wonderfully enchanted world of travel. 
A charming hostess, a warm friend, she welcomes those appreciative seekers 
for the ultimate in First Class opulence... 
the young-in-heart devotees of Tourist Class informality and economy... 
and the pampered cruise set, privileged to enjoy run-of-the-ship 


in one sumptuous, unsurpassed Luxury Class. 
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Maiden voyage arrival in New York Sept. 11 





The fabulous new Flagship ROTTERDAM Two inaugural deluxe ROTTERDAM cruises: 


Fifth ship of the line since 1872 to bear this honored name—38,000 gross tons Dec. 11—Around South America 


of ultra-modern beauty and character, from the stackless expanse of her top 14.878 miles — 16 ports — including Havana + Cristobal + Balboa + Callao 


decks to the quiet restfulness of her living quarters. Truly revolutionary in “It’s good (Lima) + Juan Fernandez Is. + Valparaiso + Puerto Montt + Punta Arenas 

design, the ROTTERDAM has automatic stabilizer fins, complete air-con- to be on Port Stanley, Falkland Is. - Buenos Aires + Montevideo + Santos + Rio de 

ditioning and the latest scientific navigational and operational devices. Her a well-run ship” _Janeiro* Bahia * Trinidad * St. Thomas, Virgin Is. * 49 days—rates from $1,395- 

new features and facilities, developed through generations of experience in iil 

pleasing ocean voyagers, are designed to make the ROTTERDAM first choice 
in transatlantic travel and luxury cruising. 


Shore excursions arranged by American Express. 


Feb. 1, 1960—Four Continents Cruise 


21,239 miles—17 ports—including Trinidad - Bahia - Rio de Janeiro + Santos 
Montevideo « Tristan da Cunha Isl. - Capetown * Durban + Zanzibar * Mombasa 
Aden + Suez + Port Said + Haifa + Piraeus (Athens) + Naples + Lisbon. 
75 days—rates from $2,400 
Shore excursions arranged by Thos. Cook & Son. 


SEE YOUR ° OFFICES IN 
TRAVEL AGENT. - PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Three gala transatlantic crossings 
Sept. 22, Oct. 20, Nov. 12 
calling at Southampton, Le Havre and Rotterdam. All sailings from New York 











FAIR AT SEVILLE 


re 4 
SPECTACULAR Paw 


dramatic eee exciting + en brilliant . « « Spain is the epitome of pageantry, 


gaiety and fascination! She offers a brilliant variety of sights and scenes for your travel menu: 


ancient villages, magnificent cities, high-rising mountains, sweeping plains, and miles and miles 
of beautiful coastline. 
You'll enjoy the fiestas, fairs, the thrilling bullfights. You'll relive the grandeur of yesterday 
in superb castles, cathedrals, shrines and art galleries. 
Best of all, you can afford to do everything in Spain! Because Spain is economical and your money 


buys more and goes farther—in accommodations, tours, food and shopping. See your Travel Agent or 


SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 485 Madison Ave., New York 22 


23 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 « 453 Post St., San Francisco 2 - 1418 Commerce St., Dallas 1 « 13 Queen St. East, Toronto 
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“One good thing leads 





to another on [45 


to Kurope,’ says 
“lemupbe Fi 


author of the internationally famous “Travel Guide to Europe” 





For all the rewards your holiday can hold, Mr. Fielding recommends 
SAS. “You speed to Europe on the popular $A S DC-7C, transatlantic 
or transpolar. The hospitality is non-stop. The meals rate raves. Then 
you whisk through Europe on the SAS Caravelle, quietest pure jet in 
the sky. You add an Extra-City trip at no extra fare, a ski trip or a Pack 
*n Go bargain tour; arrange for SAS Car Hire or Pay Later. The list 
seems endless, and the pleasure is!” 


Plan now with your SAS Agent 
for travel this winter or next year 


Scandinavian Airlines System 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 











FREE Please send me the SAS Jet AGE 1 
TRAVEL PLANNING PACKAGE. SAS serves more 
ae -s ; | cities with pure jets 
than any other airline; 
Address— —_— | speeds through 3 con- 
| tinents. No surcharge. 

vy entitinn State | 





My SAS Agent is 














LETTERS 


Appreciation and Depreciation 


Now that I’ve stopped laughing— 
and before I begin quoting—I'd like to 
express my appreciation of the superbly 
funny By Rocking Chair Across Amer- 
ica (July Howimay). Searle’s drawings 
were delicious icing, but Atkinson’s 
cake was a rich and lovely treat. 

Let’s have more humor in HOLIDAY, 
and even if we have to go to England 
for it, let’s have more pins pricking at 
the no-rub-waxed, really-really clean, 
unsightly-hair-removed, tanned-with- 
out-burning, odor-free, blemish-cleared, 
hormone-toned, vitamin-enriched 
American hide. It’s time we began 
laughing at ourselves a little more and 
we could do with generous doses of 
Atkinson in your pages. HAL KANTER 

Encino, Cal. 


Although the “Rocky” Chair Across 
America may be regarded as entertain- 
ing in places, the objective seems ob- 
vious—ridicule of everything American. 

J. WILFRED CORR 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Inimitable. How I envy the imagina- 
tion, versatility and insight of Alex 
Atkinson. He doesn’t need to travel. He 
can miss all the obstacles and inconveni- 
ences and really enjoy the “swing around 
the circle.” ILA EARLE FOWLER 

Lexington, Ky. 


Best ever. Illustrations great. 
MRS. BURT RAYNES 
San Diego, Cal. 


Love that Alex Atkinson! 

I found the same USA when I came 
home from many years abroad. But I 
feel like FDR did when someone 
pointed out that a certain character was 
an s.o.b.: “I know it. But he is my 
$.0.b.”” NANA GADDIS HALL 

Poolesville, Md. 


Resorts Revisited 


Wish to compliment you on Cleve- 
land Amory’s article (My First Resorts, 
July HOLIDAY). Think he should have 
mentioned the old Sweet Chalybeate 
Springs along with the others in the 
mountains of Virginia. Glad that he has 
not lost the common touch in mention- 
ing my favorite resort—Atlantic City. 
Not what it once was, but still un- 
surpassed. 

Here’s a list | would submit if HoLt- 
DAY had given me the assignment: 


The Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlan- 
tic City 

The Royal Poinciana, Palm Beach 

Cloister Hotel, Sea Island 

The Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Maine 

Congress Hall, Cape May 

The old Chamberlin, Old 
Comfort 

Hotel del Coronado, Coronado 

The Ponce de Leon, St. Augustine 

The Waldorf, New York City 


Point 


Guess the above pretty well dates me. 
CHARLES DICKINSON 
Baltimore 


From Retread to Recap 


In Summer on the Campus (July 
HouipDay), Mr. Bowen disparages the 
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gray-haired schoolma’ams who are 
back at school during their hard- 
earned vacations. He calls them ‘“‘Edu- 
cational Retreads.”” He shouldn’t sell 
these indomitable ones short. Consider 
their stamina in enduring a type of pro- 
fessor which throngs the summer cam- 
pus. This type wants neither discussion 
nor disagreement to interrupt its droned 
discourse. To receive a passing grade 
the awed student must feed back only 
what was pontifically given. We have 
a name for these teachers—Recapitu- 
lation Professors—Recaps, for short. 
MRS. KATHLEEN KNECHTLI 

North Sacramento, Cal. 


High Praise 


The best selling job I’ve read any- 
where for fiying in small planes (Hand- 
book of Private Planes, July HOLIDAY). 
It is only with such writing as this that 
old and fearsome ideas about flying 
will be dissipated. Who knows—the 
article may have stimulated even this 
middle-aged Hausfrau to solo one of 
these days. DOROTHY C. RAYMOND 

East Aurora, N.Y. 


Single-Minded 


I wish to express the pure delight that 
the interview with Joanne Woodward 
and Paul Newman gave me (Aniic Aris, 
July Hotipay). They are breaking with 
the horrifying trend of the Crowd 
Mind. The self-criticism of these two 
young people is a sign that they are 
achieving maturity. Thank you for 
bringing them to my notice. 

YVONNE K. NAVAS-REY 
Morro Bay, Cal. 


Spelling Lesson 


Many thanks for listing the Amer- 
icana Hotel’s Gaucho Steak House 
among the 1959 Restaurant Awards 
(July HoLipay). Apparently the name 
Americana was too much for your 
printer, for in the copy it came out 
without the final “‘a.”” Even so, you are 
closer than a prospective guest who ad- 
dressed an inquiry to the ““Mary Can- 
ner” Hotel. EDWARD E. EICHER 

Publicity Director 
Americana 


Bal Harbour, Fla. 


Valuable Trash 


My grandfather, Charles J. Wolbert, 
was the founder of that “low” auc- 
tioneering business about which Mr. 
Nickles writes in his article on Car- 
penters’ Hall (Landmarks of the World, 
July Ho.ipay). The Virginia visitor 
who didn’t have the courage to sign his 
name evidently didn’t know enough to 
recognize European imports among the 
“trumpery.”” Also among the “trash” 
was a Gilbert Stuart portrait of George 
Washington which afterward hung in 
the home of my mother and father. 

MARIE E. W. SPRATT 
Haddonfield, N.J 


Exploded Myth 


In his exposé of the myth of Engli 
literature (Party of One, July HOLipay) 
Aubrey Menen has presented a pro- 

Continued on Page 6 
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For College and Career 








Hail the new standard of University 
Fashion .. . Arrow’s Basket Weave 
Oxford in Soft Tones...solid colors, 
stripes and white. And these well- 
educated Oxfords come in the most 
wanted collar styles. Feel the soft- 
ness...and marvel that Arrow can 
make luxury cost so little. Of course, 
the “Sanforized” label is your as- 
surance of lasting fit. Harmonize 
with Arrow ties and handkerchiefs. 
Shirts, $5.00; All silk ties, $2.50; 
Handkerchiefs, 50¢. 


Soft’ OnCS w-ARR O| > 


YOU LOOK BETTER IN AN ARROW SHIRT 
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A Grand New Idea... 
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BLACK RUSSIAN 


Nyet??? You haven't 
tried a Black Russian 
yet? Do so! Da! Over 
ice cubes pour ] Part 
Kahlua, 2 Parts 
vodka and stir well. 


andy on to 
gh Straws. ° 






IMPORTED 
COFFEE LIQUEUR 
FROM MEXICO 


Want an exciting change 







from commonplace 
liqueurs and cocktails? 
Then join this smart, 
new trend... drinks 
created with Kahlua... 
Imported Coffee Liqueur. 
Your taste buds will 
swoon! Your —host- 
rating’ will soar! What 
a delicious discovery! 












Send For Free 
Recipe Booklet 





MAHLUA, 6. A 5 
or acon oF OME « 


53 Proof 


Van Munching Imports, Inc., S&S 
6 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








Continued from Page 4 

vocative, interesting, but awfully one- 
sided view of the great English writers. 
1 do not quarrel with Mr. Menen’s 
opinions; to these he is entitled. 
Dryden, Scott, Shelley and many 
others (how did Mr. Menen miss 
Wordsworth?) often, | too believe, 
wrote clumsily. But Mr. Menen errs 
in two respects. 

First, he implies that those of us who 
teach and criticize literature acclaim 
the English literary masters as great 
writers in everything they wrote and 
that unless a writer has everywhere 
written at full power he is not a great 
writer. Not so. No writer is completely 
free of weak passages, and many 
writers have, on occasion, written 
badly. | doubt that teachers and critics 
idolize bad writing. It has been my ex- 
perience that these men deal with 
literature as honestly as they can, and 
quite clearly they have read the works 
carefully and thoughtfully. Mr. Menen 
has given us an opinionated, inade- 
quately supported view. There is more 
to the masters than he calls to our at- 
tention. 

And are there no masters of English 
literature? Mr. Menen errs, second, 
in not allowing us his views of some of 
the truly great writers. What of Chau- 
cer, Milton, Donne, Pope, Keats, Aus- 
ten and Dickens, to name a few? There 
is a wealth of English literature, despite 
some bad writing by all of its great 
writers. Let us acknowledge this, then 
pronounce our impatience with idol- 
izers. 

I should like to see English literature 
defended, and | can think of no better 
defender than a favorite of Mr. Menen 
and mine—Clifton Fadiman. 

WILLIAM E. MORRIS 

Assistant Professor of English 
Ohio University 

Athens, O. 


@ See Party of One, page 8.—Ed. 


Lost Art... Sequel 


There is an interesting, rarely told, 
sequel to Lucius Beebe’s account (The 
Lost Art of Being Rich, June HOLIDAY) 
of Gov. and Mrs. Leland Stanford's 
decision to establish the university 
which honors the memory of their only 
son. In the prospectus for the univer- 
sity drawn up subsequent to the Stan- 
ford-Eliot encounter, there was no al- 
lowance for the salaries of the faculty. 
Stanford asked: ““What about the pay 
of the professors?” Came the reply: 
“Oh, Mr. Stanford, them is cheap.” 
Today, “them” is still considered 
cheaper than truck drivers in the U.S.A., 
and the long-term consequence is 
slowly, and ever more painfully, be- 
coming apparent. T. F. WALKOWICZ 

New York City 


Ratio Revised 


My company is in the propulsion 
business, so | read with particular in- 
terest Arthur Clarke’s entertaining Oh 
For the Wings (June Ho.ipay). It was 
therefore with some sadness that I 
caught an error in this enjoyable piece 
on man-powered airplanes. | quote 
from the description of the race: “The 
crews representing the highest 
weight-to-power ratio their colleges 
can muster . . ..” Do you realize that 
with these words, you encourage the 
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lazy fatsos to sign up for the first 
flight? You should have written “the 
highest power-to-weight ratio,” thereby 
recruiting the small musclemen for the 
contest. JOHN GUSTAVSON 

Redlands, Cal. 


@ Arthur Clarke replies: Is a clean 
cop; I'll come quietly. My only excuse 
is possible preoccupation with my ex- 
panding waistline.—Ed. 


Germany (Cont'd) 


Your article on Germany will be 
taken by most people as an objective 
report. Actually it is a highly subjec- 
tive, personal-reaction report. Mr. Prit- 
chett reports the progress that he sees 
but interprets it as something not quite 
desirable. 

For example, the vast quantities of 
new, functional, modern buildings are 
sO apparent everywhere that Mr. P. 
can hardly deny them. He manages in- 
stead to write them off as being not 
quite “tasteful.”” Maybe he feels a little 
jealous when he thinks of those vast 
stretches of grimy, chimney-potted, 
non-functional, non-modern structures 
in London. 

Again, he sees flowers in Germany, 
but must manage to discount them. He 
must mention them; they are too beau- 
tiful to ignore. But he happily pulls in 
the phrase “flower worshippers,” man- 
aging to create the impression that the 
German people are a little silly about 
their flowers, but of course the sane, 
stable British are not. Most German 
people do love flowers, and the flowers 
are beautiful; but so are they in most 
British florist shops, and | could easily 
suggest that the British too are “flower 
worshippers.” It's not a bad thing to 
be, but it clearly is supposed to be silly 
of the Germans. 

His “objectivity” brings him to de- 
scribe the Germans as having “pig- 
faces.” “horse-faces,” and even “ox” 
and “sheep” faces. It is well known 
that people do frequently look like 
animals. | seriously doubt that there 
is any larger proportion of “horse 
faces”’ in Germany than in the United 
States, or even in England. 

How about a nice “friendly” piece 
on England, by way of evening the 
score? BERNICE ROGERS 

Chicago 


The biased, poorly handled article 
on Germany is an insult not only to 
the German people but to the intelli- 
gence of your readers as well. | had 
the pleasure of traveling extensively 
throughout Germany for nearly two 
years. Nowhere have I ever found a 
friendlier, harder working, more sin- 
cere group of people. And | am con- 
vinced that in time of war, America 
would have no more dependable ally 
than it would have in West Germany. 
| would congratulate your author on 
the excellent job he did in rekindling 
old hatreds and in planting seeds of 
suspicion in the minds of Americans 
regarding one of their few remaining 
allies, except that the spreading of such 
distrust is far too serious to be taken 
lightly. RUDOLPH J. PAZDERNIK 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 


V. S. Pritchett writes, “. . . Ger- 
man... [is] a language bursting with 
grammatical complexities, and not a 
nonchalant, grammarless tongue like 
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our own.” This man surely can not be 
talking about English. German is in- 
deed a more heavily inflected language 
than English. But English is by no 
stretch of the imagination “non- 
chalant” or “grammarless.”’ Ask the 
German student. You will receive an 
answer that will sear your ears. I sug- 
gest Mr. Pritchett read Otto Jesper- 
sens’ Growth and Structure of the Eng- 
lish Language. R. WELSCH 

Lincoln, Neb. 


I read with revulsion V. S. Pritchett’s 
“snow job” on Germany. Germany is 
essentially a barbaric country inhabited 
by essentially barbaric people. No 
amount of rambling about gemiitlich 
atmosphere and other nonsense can 
ever change that fact. The gas chamber 
and cremation oven will remain an 
everlasting monument to the true Ger- 
man character. This character is not 
dead in Germany, only sleeping. I 
suggest readers who plan to visit this 
charming land include a short visit to 
Dachau in their itinerary. It is not far 
from Munich and will give the traveler 
a sense of the majesty that is Germany. 

GEORGE GODLIN 
Los Angeles 


@ Mr. Pritchett writes: As usual in these 
controversies, my critics cancel one an- 
other out. Mr. Pazdernik says my ar- 
ticle is an insult to the German people; 
Mr. Godlin says I have done a “snow 
job” and have not insulted them enough. 
Between these violent extremes is The 
Question which arises in any foreign 
traveler's mind when he goes to Ger- 
many, and I was as troubled by it as any- 
one else. A number of non-expatriate 
Germans are troubled also and ninety 
per cent of the views expressed in the ar- 
ticle were either given me directly by 
Germans or derived from them. 

The Germans, as I conveyed in m 
article, are a hard-working race of great 
vitality, pre-eminent in science, eminent 
in many other things, remarkable in 
their powers of recovery—but, if I were 
to judge by your correspondents—they 
do not care for one to speak “personally” 
about them, they are too perfect to ac- 
cept criticism. This intolerance, when it 
is added to liberalness of mind, leads the 
irreverent to recall Clemenceau’s phrase: 
On attend toujours la bétise allemande 
[One is always awaiting some German 
folly.—Ed.] Hence the truly sublime 
Mr. Welsch invites me to learn my 
own language through the work of 
one Otto Jespersens. I have a lifetime's 
experience of foreign students learning 
English and they invariably say that our 
grammar is simple compared with their 
own; they complain only of the lack of 
system and the crucial difficulty of pro- 
nunciation. Another writer farcically 
suspects that I speak of the German love 
of flowers only to insinuate the Germans 
are sissies and to cover the shameful 
secret that the British love them too! 
I’ve stopped laughing about this now, for 
Germany’s neighbors would, I believe, 
have been relieved if they had noticed 
any effect being given to the sissy vir- 
tues in Germany during the last forty 
years.— Ed. 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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by Clifton Fadiman 





PARTY OF ONE 


Did Aubrey Menen’s attack on English literature in these columns two 


months ago surprise you? Read Clifton Fadiman’s reply and be surprised again. 


® Two months ago the appearance 
of these weather-beaten columns was 
brightened by my guest, the brilliant 
novelist Aubrey Menen, and his ir- 
reverent essay The Myth of Eng. Lit. 
I am grateful to him, among other 
things, for setting up a Donnybrook 
Fair irresistible to any healthy man 
with printer’s ink coursing through 
his veins. 

Mr. Menen, you will recall, told 
us how he sat down in the library 
of the British Museum and, spurred 
on by his friends’ praise of its mag- 
nificence, tried to bulldoze his way 
through the whole of English Litera- 
ture—only to find the greater part of 
it “unreadable.”’ He might, it is true, 
have chosen for his noble experi- 
ment a more favorable setting. He 
was somewhat in the position of a 
man seeking erotic excitement by 
contemplating the female figures at 
Madame Tussaud’s. It can be done, 
but it helps to be inordinately sus- 
ceptible to wax. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Menen 
contended that the literati, the 
schoolmasters and the critics have 
combined to put over a gigantic 
hoax on the public. Most of the 
celebrants of Eng. Lit., he felt, hadn’t 
really read it. He went on to support 
his stand with telling references to 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Swift, Shelley 
and Scott. He concluded by declar- 
ing that the high priests have gone 
astray, not only because they 
haven’t read what they claim to have 
read, but because they misinterpret 
the nature of the scribbling animal. 
Writers are not wingless angels, as 
the professors believe, but shame- 
less rapscallions like Mr. Menen and 
me, faithful only to the great idol, 
Copy. If, Mr. Menen thinks, you 
look for mountains of moral eleva- 
tion in pits of attractive perdition, 
you are bound to draw a misleading 
map of the literary terrain. 

I once taught Eng. Lit. and I am 
currently hoping to teach it again. 
So Mr. Menen’s remarks struck 
home, set me ruminating, and led 
to the reflections that follow. 


There are at least five Eng. Lits. 
There is the whole thing, the en- 


tire corpus, a word cognate with 
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corpse. From a variety of motives 
this corpus is studied by dedicated 
men who, because they partially 
identify it with their own lives, are 
bound to speak well of it. Similarly 
bankers look with favor on banking, 
though their vocation is to me the 
more mysterious, for they busy 
themselves with a mercurial insub- 
stantiality known as money, whereas 
the literary scholar deals with real 
matters, such as people, emotions 
and ideas. 

Then there is the playground of 
the fake literatus, mainly an affair 
of names, references and quotations. 

Then we have the Eng. Lit. forci- 
bly inserted into us by the average 
high-school and college instructor. 


any open ear. In bulk this is per- 
haps one hundredth of the entire cor- 
pus. Yet, | swear by the bones of 
the Bard, Mr. Menen, it is just what 
your friends said it was—‘‘a vast 
thing, filled with unending delights.” 

All credit to Mr. Menen for the 
courage to cry out that the emperor 
has no clothes on; but let us be sure 
we have the right emperor. Mr. 
Menen, who has a fastidious mind, 
should never have become invdlved 
in the often drear deserts of that 
Eng. Lit. which is the province of the 
dedicated, the votary. As readers of 
his subtle and accomplished fictions 
know, Mr. Menen is an ironist. An 
ironist lives and laughs by making 
comparisons; the votary lives, with 





The antagonists: Matt Dillon and Hamlet. The stakes: today’s 
young minds. The odds: 10-1 against the noble Dane. 


There is still another English 
Literature, hard to delimit, varying 
as tastes and styles and generations 
vary. This is the Eng. Lit. of the 
nonscholarly but curious reader. 
For him even a play by Dryden may 
be interesting if only because it 
shows how a first-rate mind can 
also contrive to be third-rate. The 
reader of this kind of Eng. Lit. is not 
primarily seeking “‘greatness,”” much 
less moral elevation, but the flash, 
the quick flutter of human nature. 

Finally we have Eng. Lit.’s actual 
living heart whose beat is audible to 
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less laughter, by worshiping an 
absolute, whether it be banking, 
baseball or literature. The ironist 

and the votary are incompatible. 
The eminent critic Lionel Trilling 
once observed that Shelley should not 
be read, but inhaled through a gas 
pipe. The votary of Eng. Lit., however, 
aiming at knowledge rather than 
delight, can inhale all of Shelley 
without fear of flatulence. So with 
Spenser’s Faérie Queene. An ironist 
is bound to find it absurd; and in- 
deed it is. But to the votary it is a 
Continued on Piige 10 
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ls Volkswagen contemplating a change ? 


The answer is yes. 

Volkswagen changes continually through- 
out each year. There have been 80 changes 
in 1959 alone. 

But none of these are changes you merely 
see. We do not believe in planned obsoles- 
cence. We don't change a car for the sake 
of change. Therefore the doughty little 
Volkswagen shape will still be the same. 





The familiar snub nose will still be intact. 

Yet, good as our car is, we are constantly 
finding ways to make it better. For instance, 
we have put permanent magnets in the drain 
plugs. This will keep the oil free of tiny metal 
particles, since the metal adheres to the 
magnets. 

Our shift, we are told, is the best in the 
world. But we found a way to make it even 


smoother. We riveted special steel springs 
into our clutch plate lining. 

The Volkswagen has changed completely 
over the past eleven years, but not its heart 
or face. 

VW owners keep their cars year 
after year, secure in the knowl- 
edge that their used VW is worth 
almost as much as a new one. 





Continued from Page 8 
monument not safely to be neglected; 
and indeed it is that too. And a third 
thing may be said: The Faérie Queene, 
amid its endless tropical tangle, con- 
tains a large but limited number of ra- 
diant sunlit clearings. Whether or not 
we seek them out depends on our time, 
energy and temperament. Np pundit 
dare tell us that we must seek them out. 


Mr. Menen has made out a case, 
both neat and diverting, against the 
Brahmins and the phonies. But they 
are not the villains under the educa- 
tional bed. If the eyes of American 
youngsters glaze over when it’s time 
to “take up” Shakespeare; if later 
on they go for Gunsmoke as against 
Chaucer—the fault lies neither with 
the Brahmins nor the phonies. At 


bottom the fault (if you consider it 
one) lies with a society that accords 
high prestige to Gunsmoke and its 
equivalents, and low prestige to Chau- 
cer. But, more concretely, the fault 
lies in the way the average teacher in 
the average high school and college 
teaches English. 

The ideal classroom would be that 
in which the only Eng. Lit. taught is 
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the living core of it, a classroom 
where a comatose content and 
tired teaching are changed to a 
series of absorbing experiences in 
reading, directed by a creative hu- 
man being who has not been shang- 
haied from the Phys. Ed. depart- 
ment to “help out in English.” 

In many schools this transforma- 
tion has long since taken place. Such 
schools are very easily identified : the 
students talk about books and ideas 
(sometimes well, sometimes naively, 
it hardly matters) as unself-con- 
sciously as the “normal” boy or girl 
talks of basketball or a dance. But 
not all schools are of this order. 

And not all reading lists. Who can 
tell how many of us today find es- 
says (this very one, it may well be) 
unreadable because long ago we 
were compelled to study, in Mr. 
Menen’s apt phrase, “two scrappy 
and often tired journalists called 
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Addison and Steele’? Study what 
was perhaps, to meet a deadline, 
hastily scratched out over a splotched 
table at Button’s or St. James’s cof- 
feehouse! There is no more reason 
for the young student to study Addi- 
son than to study the latest triviality 
by this morning’s daily columnist. 

Every generation or so a certain 
amount of Eng. Lit. dies. Why not 
cheerfully admit that J/vanhoe is 
dead, The Lady of the Lake dead, 
Idylls of the King dead, Silas Marner 
dead? In many high-school class- 
rooms these corpses are annually 
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regalvanized. Is it any wonder that 
the young student goes on to assume 
that Eng. Lit. as a whole must be a 
cemetery? 

The tendency today however is 
less to retain the deadwood than to 
feature the unseasoned. The bright 
young instructor is quite ready to 
chuck out The Deserted Village (and 
no great harm done either) but he is 
also quite ready to use as required or 
supplementary reading shoddy stuff 
from current magazines, digests and 
transient books of popularization, 
as long as this stuff touches on mat- 
ters “that affect the students’ daily 
lives.” Across my desk pass annu- 
ally dozens of beautifully designed 
anthologies, full of pretty pictures 
and iridescent with colored inks, far 
more attractive than the drab text- 
books of my own high-school days. 
Many of these are excellent in con- 
tent. But many are not. Often the 
editors, in making their selections, 
seem not to have asked, Is this first- 
rate writing by a superior mind? but 
rather, Is this writer, whoever he is, 
writing, however he writes, about 
matters that happen to be of mo- 
ment to the teen-ager? Is he on men- 
tal all-fours with the young? 

The whole purpose of education, 
one would suppose, is not to adjust 
its materials to the student, but to 
adjust the student to the materials. 
It is not to “meet his interests” but 
to change him, to force him out of 
childhood. To effect this | know no 
better way than to immerse him in 
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literature that illuminates interests 
different from his own, larger and 
deeper than his own, literature 
couched in words and sentences that 
offer his mind, not the ease of the 
familiar, but the resistance of the 
difficult. And such literature is still 
to be found largely, though not en- 
tirely, in the works of men long 
dead. 

“My child doesn’t like to read” is 
the common complaint of parents. 
The reasons assigned are many; 
they have been discussed at weari- 
some length. One reason is rarely 
mentioned: the fact that literature is 
so often taught as if it were some- 
thing that it is not. Eng. Lit. is not a 
“subject” as plane geometry or Latin 
_are subjects. It can’t be “covered”’; 


in a very real sense you can’t “learn” it. 
The teacher who does not cheerfully 
admit this at once is handicapping both 
himself and the student. 

The class next to the Eng. Lit. class- 
room may be demonstrating the proof 
of the Pythagorean theorem. That is 
one kind of learning, and an essential 
kind. But the Eng. Lit. class is not, or 
should not be, engaged in this kind of 


learning at all. The reading and discus- 
sion of literature are less akin to what 
is going on in the adjacent classroom 
than they are to the experience of falling 
and being in love. Being in love is also 
a kind of learning, because it is concen- 
trated, not desultory, living. As a by- 
product it gets you the girl or the boy, 
but its main value lies in the heightened 
awareness of life that goes along with it. 





Years later, recalling a love affair, we 
often fail to recollect the circumstances 
of its consummation; but quite fre- 
quently we remember how the whole 
experience made us feel more alive. 

So is it with literature or any other 
fine art. It can be taught as a prelude to 
an examination, in which case most of 
the students will pass the examination, 
a few will fail, and only a tiny fraction 
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will have habituated themselves to 
good reading as a necessary and per- 
manent ingredient of a good life. Or 
it can be taught as if it were, like 
being in love, a concentrated mode 
of sensing what it means to be a 
human being. 

We can put it in quite practical 
terms. Literature performs work on 
the teen-ager, and performs it more 
efficiently than does his so-called 
“practical experience.” It makes him 
grow up. The Humanities are not a 
nosegay to put in one’s buttonhole 
as a mark of “culture.” They are, or 
should be, as much a part of a 
whole life as one’s relation to one’s 
family or one’s chosen career. 

The teacher who approaches his 
job from this angle must at once ad- 
mit the truth: Eng. Lit. is not in- 
tended to be studied, but to be read. 
Years ago, when I taught Hamiet to 
a class of sixteen-year-olds I began 
not by stating that it is considered 
the greatest play ever written (a dec- 
laration certain to antagonize any 
ordinary youngster) but by ob- 
serving that its author thought so 
little of it that he never even both- 
ered to preserve his plays for publi- 
cation. I wanted to suggest that 
Hamlet was once an agitation in a 
man’s mind, and to draw the stu- 
dents’ attention away from the dis- 
mal fact that it is a “classic.” 

Then we proceeded to read Ham- 
let fast and superficially, just as the 
original theater-goers at the Globe 
listened to it fast and superficially. 
We tried to re-create in ourselves, by 
this slapdash method, a little of the 
wonder, horror and confusion that 
that original audience must have 
felt. We even tried to feel something 
of what Shakespeare himself may 
have felt when he wrote the play. By 
that time the class, or a fair propor- 
tion of it, was caught. Then we were 
in a position to read it all over again, 
trying to discover what a dozen gen- 
erations of men have since found 
in it. 

The habit of reading is got through 
reading. I therefore argue for quan- 
tity, not thoroughness. The idea is to 
saturate the adolescent in the stuff, 
to open as many doors as possible, 
to dazzle him, even to confuse him 
with scores of life perspectives that 
he will never get from his daily ex- 
perience. The high-school graduate 
whose mind is a varicolored whirl- 
ing chaos of ideas and sentiments 
derived from 500 (yes, 500) hastily 
read good books is a more educable 
animal than the one who can iden- 
tify all the corpses strewn about the 
stage at the close of Hamlet. To in- 
form is a good thing. To inflame is a 
better. 

At the very base of our reading 
trouble lies, as ever, a philosophical 


difficulty. In our time it is hard for 
any youngster not to receive, quite 
unconsciously, the impression that 
men are not spirits, but machine 
tenders, machine inventors, perhaps 
even themselves machines. All the 
wonders that crowd in upon him, 
everything he is commanded to ad- 
mire, from television to space satel- 
lites, are mechanical in essence. Even 
the most fate-fraught actions of men 
appear to have something mechani- 
cal about them: the heads of gov- 
ernments no longer produce free- 
swinging, bold, creative proposals, 
but act like chess players, even me- 
chanical chess players. The young- 
ster is admonished to “fit in.” The 
phrase implies the existence of a 
nonmalleable structure, larger than 
himself, superior to him, to which he 
must submit. 

Now if we Americans truly be- 
lieve that that is the way the ball 
bounces, there is no need to read 
Eng. Lit. or any literature, and 
whether Mr. Menen’s complaint is 
justifiable is an irrelevant matter. 

I would argue, however, that this 
dull and frightful vision of man at 
least be allowed to compete with a 
rival vision. In this rival vision man, 
as Pascal reminded us, though a 
reed, is still a thinking reed. He is 
central, splendid, and interesting pre- 
cisely because he is so unlike a ma- 
chine. And where is this rival vision 
most clearly represented? I would 
suggest, in all sound works of art, 
and particularly in those curious 
condensations of the human: books. 
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IMAHA, NEBRASKA/J. I BRANDEIS 

PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND/PEERLESS CO 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA/B. F. DEWEES 

PHOENIX. ARIZONA/DIAMOND'S 

PHOENIX. ARIZONA/JERAND'S 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA/JOSEPH HORNE 

POCATELLO, IDAHO/FARGO-WILSON-WELLS 

PORTLAND, MAINE/RINES BROS. CO 

PORTLAND. OREGON/NICHOLAS UNGAR 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK/SIBLEY, LINDSAY & CURR 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS/OWENS 

SALEM. MASSACHUSETTS/EMPIRE CL 
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SAN ANTONIO 


OTHING CO 


TEXAS/FROST BROS 
SAN DIEGO. CALIFORNIA/HAFTER'S 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, H. LIEBES & CO 
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INTRODUCING A NEW HALLMARK OF CELEBRATED CORTINA QUALITY...CUSTOM-SIZED PANTS, FINE WORSTED KNIT PANTS IN TEN SUPERBLY NEW COLOURS! 


YOU SELECT SIZE BY EXACT WAIST MEASURE...23” TO 28” IN EVERY SHADE /29” IN BLACK. THE PANTS, FROM 22.95, RELATE WITH COMPANION STRIPES 
IN CORTINA JACKETS, FROM 25.00, AND SWEATER TOPS, FROM 17.95. SEE THE CORTINA KNIT COLLECTION AT FINE STORES LISTED ON PAGE OPPOSITE. 
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Being alone with 
the wind and 
the cuckoos and the 
grasshoppers is to 
feel really free. 


DRAWING BY ROWLAND EMETT 


BONPO CURED ME 


by Estelle Holt 


@ I'm sure the Bonpo cured me. The Bonpo is a 
witch doctor and I became his patient when I was 
staying at a village in Northeastern Nepal. I'd 
gone there on a visit to the mountain home of the 
Chinia Lama, whose guest I already was down 
in the Katmandu Valley. The Chinia Lama was a 
delightful host, but what he’d said about ‘his 
northern estate had made me want to go up 
there. He’d told me it was high above Katmandu 
at Mount Helembu, though by distance it was 
only forty miles away. The way to it was over a 
range of foothills. From the other side, from 
Tibet, twenty-eight miles farther on, pilgrims 
came down to the cave in which the Padma-Sam- 
bhava Buddha had meditated for two years and 
which, it was said, he had hollowed out from the 
hillside with his bare hands. The Padma-Sam- 
bhava Buddha is the Lotus-Born Buddha, the 
Second Buddha of Tibet. Melumche is the name 
of the village beside the cave—at least that is the 
way it sounds to me. I have never been able to 
find it on a map. It must be around 9000 feet 
above sea level, in the range of foothills called 
the Langtang Range. 

All my practical friends said it was absurd to 
start off on a trek into the Himalayas as the mon- 
soons began. The Chinia Lama, who is not im- 
practical and who has been going up and down 
there all his life, accepted the idea of the journey 
easily. “Why not go tomorrow?” he said. “I can 
lend you a boy to guide you.” 

Kamba was the name of the boy who was 
loaned to me. He turned out to be a good- 
humored, patient companion. He carried my 
things—a change of clothes, the kind of expen- 
sive scent bedbugs hate, face repair and a sleep- 
ing bag—in a basket on his back which hung 
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from a strap that went round his head. He also 
had a tin of biscuits, two hundred cigarettes and 
two rolled-up cloths—one held rice and the other 
flour. These were our rations, and with him be- 
hind me I walked out across the meadows. 

After we crossed a wall-like hill named Sun- 
derijal, six miles from Katmandu, we stopped at 
a hut where a man brought me a deep metal dish 
of milk, the type that holds a dog’s dinner; the 
milk was sweet and still warm and frothing from 
the chowrie, which is a cross between a yak and 
a cow. A group of Sherpas who were traveling 
part of our way gathered round. They are gay, 
courteous people who carry colossal loads on 
their backs with the greatest unconcern; they 
were intrigued that I was out in the hills appar- 
ently on my own. Kamba explained I was a friend 
of the Chinia Lama and they beamed. I'd already 
started to learn some Sherpa. I could say 
“Shimbu dhu”—“It’s sweet”—and “ Yaboo dhu”— 
“it’s good.’ The Sherpas shouted with laughter 
at my efforts to speak. All through the journey I 
found myself sitting with groups of Sherpas who 
were roaring with laughter. | understood the 
jokes only rarely, but I always laugh with other 
people, particularly when I’m happy. 

Soon we were on our way again. The way was 
level, the grass was springy and the mist came up 
all round. We might have been in a London park. 
But soon a wind got up and pushed back the mist, 
and there were green peaks pushing up through 
tufts of white and lavender clouds and beyond 
were the high Himalayas. The colors were as 
fresh and pleasant and innocent as an illustration 
to a legend. Being alone with the wind and the 
colors, and with the cuckoos and grasshoppers, 
is to feel free, Continued on Page 16 
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PUNCTURE SAFETY! 


ETY! 


The new Firestone Premium Quality tire is first to bring you puncture- 
safe, blowout-safe turnpike performance with long high-speed mileage. 


Here’s the kind of tire protection you’ve wanted 
for years—but have never been able to find until 
now! The new Firestone Premium Quality tire 
is first to offer extra safeguards against the four 
big causes of tire failure—punctures, blowouts, 
skidding and wear. 


This new tire’s puncture-safe Silver Seal is the 
most efficient ever used. For added blowout 
safety, Firestone Premium Quality tires combine 
a built-in two-ply inner safety tire and nylon 
cord body to end the danger of sudden air loss. 


Puncture-safety in the Firestone 
Premium Quality tire is achieved 
by Firestone’s exclusive Silver Seal 
inner lining. It smothers punctur- 
ing objects with an airtight grip. 
The built-in two-ply inner safety 
tire and nylon cord body end blow- 
out hazards, prevent sudden loss of 
air regardless of outer casing damage. 





Wider, deeper treads deliver a better hold on the 
highway—a_ skid-resistant hold that remains 
safely efficient for thousands of extra miles. And 
you get the extra protection of Firestone Rubber- 
X, the longest-wearing rubber ever used in 
Firestone tires. 


Remember this Firestone Premium Protection 
when you’re thinking about tires for your new or 
present car. The tires you’re using now may make 
the down payment, and you can buy on convenient 
terms at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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Zenith alone brings you Extended 
Stereophonic—the most 
dramatic sound separation ever 
from a single instrument 


A single twist of Zenith’s new Extended Stereophonic Control seems 
to move the individual speaker systems apart 
the cabinet itself. 


beyond the limits of 
This is indeed the most dramatic sound separation 
ever from a single, self-contained cabinet. Another new development 
that is Zenith’s alone is the Automatic Balance Control that lets you 
bring the separate speaker systems into proper stereophonic balance 

automatically keeps them in balance no matter how often you 
change the volume. Engineering advances like these, together with 
Zenith quality components and fine furniture cabinetry, make Zenith 
stereophonic high fidelity the finest in the world. Above is the Zenith 
Rigoletto, in Italian Provincial styling with a new Tuscany walnut 
finish. Model SFD2575, with FM/AM radio $750.00.* 
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ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS. The 


° Royalty of television, stereophonic high 
fic ielity instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. 41 years of leadership in radionics exclusively, 
* Manufact suggested retail price, Slightly higher im the Southwest and West Coast. Prices and specifi- 
cations bj eat to Mb a without notice 
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Continued from Page 14 

really free for once in all time and 
everything, anything, is worth just 
this. 

But I had overestimated my 
strength. What’s called a track in 
these parts would be called an im- 
possibility anywhere else. I had 
looked admiringly at a waterfall 
dropping romantically over boul- 
ders, and then I discovered I had to 
climb the thing. Certainly real moun- 
taineers would call this a stroll up 
some boulders, but to me it was a 
foot-and-finger climb up a rock face. 
Then I slipped and the tired muscles 
of my right knee tore like cheap 
paper. I slithered down the red wet 
banks and my knee wouldn’t bend 
an inch. Then Kamba straightened 
up like the picture of an explorer in 
a boys’ book of adventure, pointed 
and said, “Paté Bhanjyang.” It was 
the village where we were to stop 
for the first night. 

There was a surprise waiting at 
Paté Bhanjyang. Two friends of 
mine, officers in the Indian Army, 
were coming back from a holiday 
trek, and they turned the evening 
into a party. We drank brandy, ate 
curry and then slept in a row on 
straw mats laid on the mud floor. 
The next day my friends gave me a 
mug of tea, a walking stick, a band- 


age for my knee and told me I 
should soon find the torn muscle 
was really psychosomatic. 

The mist was thicker this morning 
and soon we were lost. There wasn’t 
a landmark visible. Kamba left me 
on a log beside his basket while he 
went off to prospect, and I was alone 
with sounds—raindrops, bird cries, 
leaves rustling—and beyond the lit- 
tle noises a big silence. 

Then Kamba came back, having 
found the way, and we went on. 
Soon the wind was up. Once we 
were nearly blown off a mountain 
side. Another time we had to flatten 
ourselves against a rock and close 
our eyes and our minds against the 
rain that drilled into us. But the 
storms were wonderful: green and 
yellow lightning all over the sky, 
the wind crashing in the forests, 
and then the clouds rolled over and 
once again there would be blue skies 
and the far distance. 

Soon the traveling developed a 
pattern. There would be hours alone, 
scrambling up or down, or resting 
in comfortable companionship. The 
lovely quiet of the mountains was 
intensified by the utter bliss of tak- 
ing my weight off the red-hot foot- 
ball that had once been my knee. 
There were other times when we 
were joined by groups of people, 
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A name already old when France was young, 
Cognac Polignac today is the only cognac 


whose superb quality is controlled from the 


grape to the bottle by the Cognac Cooperative 
of France. It is served with pride, and justly so. 


To the cognac connoisseur, Cognac Polignac 
stands nobly above all others. 
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80 PROOF COGNAC, IMPORTED FROM COGNAC, FRANCE BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, N.Y., N.Y. IMPORTERS OF CHAMPAGNE MERCIER 








usually Sherpas, who chattered and 
laughed and sang lively songs. They 
slowed to suit my pace, pulled me 
up and lowered me down, and gave 
me little pats. The Sherpa men of- 
fered to carry me on their backs, but 
to continue walking was a matter 
for my pride and I refused. 

Our eating and sleeping arrange- 
ments were simple. No one seemed 
to take breakfast except for a big 
dish of paloo, a local beer made out 
of cereals. It looks like lumpy milk 
and has a sourish taste, but I grew 
to like it and was soon knocking 
back as much in a day as my hosts. 
Around eleven in the morning 
Kamba would decide we were hun- 
gry. We would stop at the nearest 
hut where he’d ask if he might use 
the cooking fire, and we’d squat be- 
side it while he boiled rice. We ate 
this with yak butter or mashed chilis. 
In the evening we’d stop again at a 
hut where Kamba would ask if we 
could sleep the night. Apparently 
hospitality is never refused to any 
traveler, and after another meal of 
rice we'd settle down on straw mats 
on the mud floor and sleep very 
soundly till dawn. 

Once we had a very gay lunch 
with a yakherd in a tent made of 
straw matting. We sat very com- 
fortably on bracken while he per- 


formed on his sarangi, a sort of tiny 
violin which is played with a bow 
upside down and held below elbow 
level. Another night we spent with 
Sherpas—a riotous family of ten 
children and their explosively tem- 
pered but loving and laughing par- 
ents. 

It was here that I decided I really 
couldn’t walk downhill any more, 
and the father of the family and his 
eldest son agreed-to carry me over 
the rough places. Being carried is 
not really a comfortable transport. 
You sit on a wooden plank that, 
like the baskets, rests on a man’s 
back and hangs from a strap round 
his head. The older man was short 
and had an easy stride that was 
fairly smooth, but his son was tall 
and loped and swung along with a 
jerking action that felt as if it would 
dislocate my spine. 

But it was better than walking on 
my knee and I could look around at 
the country. There were miles where 
the wild strawberries were as thick 
as they are on chintz curtains, and 
hundreds of blue flowers with black 
stamens rather like anemones. Once, 
going down through a brown-and- 
green deciduous forest by a water- 
fall splashing down like cream, I 
saw flowers like arum lilies except 
that they were fifteen feet tall. 


NEW COMBO... 
THE 

OXFORD 

AND 
CORDUROY! 






Mitzi 


D Trim, slim and Oxford good- 
looking in casual corduroy. 


Smart colors, too . . . black, 
red, pink and heaven blue! 
6.00 


DANIEL 
GREEN 
Comby SLIPPERS 


IF THIS SLIPPER IS NOT AVAILABLE IN YOUR 
LOCAL STORE, WRITE TO: 
DANIEL GREEN COMPANY + DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK 





Prices slightly higher West of the Rockies 
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Magic circle coupled meter—figures and sets exposure for you! 
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ephoto: Voigtlander 
135mm £/4.0 
$79.50 


Voigtlander 
Skoporex 
35mm £/3.4 
$79.50 


New BESSAMATIC 






One Look sees everything. It’s magical. 
No other camera has this feature. 
With one movement, match the expo- 
sure meter pointer with the Magic 
Circle. You automatically get correct 
exposure! Shutter speed, lens opening 
are automatically regulated. Two way 
focusing system is automatic with all 
interchangeable lenses. So is the dia- 
phragm, wide open when you view 


Cameras 
with the 
Automatic 


Perfect viewing, focus, exposure—automatically in the finder! 


and compose and it adjusts automa- 
tically to preset aperture when shut- 
ter is snapped. No parallax error. 
With Synchro Compur 1 /500 shutter. 
Standard lens is the famous 50mm 
f/2.8 Color Skopar. Also takes the 
Voigtlander-Zoomar f /2.8—varies fo- 
callength from 36mm to 82mm— $298. 
Bessamatic with 50mm f/2.8 Color 
Skopar, $220. 


=VOIGTLAND 


It’s magically simple. The ‘‘magic 1 
circle’’ exposure meter automatically 
combines speed and aperture and 
you're ready to shoot with both eyes 
open—see everything lifesize! Shoot 
with glasses on! World-famous Color- 
Skopar f/2.8 lens—specially ground 
for color. Fast single stroke film wind. 
Automatic pop-up rewind. Exclusive 
SLK-V shutter with 9 speeds: 1 to 


300 second. There are imitations of 
this camera but none with the superb 
precision and uncompromising quality 
which has symbolized all Voigtlander 
products for more than 200 years. 


Vitomatic |— with lifesize super bright- 
line viewfinder $89.50. 

Vitomatic tt— with lifesize super bright- 
line rangefinder viewfinder $109.50 


__ New VITOMATIC 
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H. A. BOHM & CO. 
Sole American Importers 
4761 W. Touhy, Chicago 46, lil. 
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‘TAVERN’ TIME 


is that Perfect Time 


...when you enjoy the very best of 


Premium Bourbons 
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And then at last we reached Me- 
lumche. It is a village of only a few 
stone houses and yak tents sprawl- 
ing over meadows that are sheltered 
on three sides by forested hills, and 
it looks over a wide valley that was 
swimming in the glow of a sunset 
when we arrived. Meme Topten 
Lama, the Chinia Lama’s younger 
son, gave me the warmest of wel- 
comes and his mother, the Chinia 
Lama’s elder wife, embraced me in 
a great loving hug. 

“Such a pity,” said Meme Topten, 
who spoke English, “that you didn’t 
come earlier. You could have seen 
the wedding.” 

I was very disappointed to have 
missed a wedding and asked about 
the ceremony. “It’s simple,” said 
Meme Topten. “A Holy Book is 
read and then a friend knocks the 
heads of the boy and girl together 
and they are married.” 

“Really?” I asked. 

“Really,” he replied. “That’s all 
that happens.” 

The marriage feast was still going 
on, and would go on all night. We 
sat in a tent and ate vast amounts of 
curry washed down with rakshi, the 
local brandy. The tent was crowded. 
A few people danced and everyone 
shouted and sang and smoked. Even 
the smallest children smoked. 





Afterward I was led off to bed in 
the women’s quarters and two maid- 
servants massaged my legs and 
clucked admiringly over the state of 
my knee. 

The next day I had begun to 
shiver ominously and knew I should 
take quinine. By evening my tem 
perature was over 103°. I sat and 
shivered in my tent, while outside 
drums began to beat. 

“The Bonpo’s here,” Meme Top- 
ten said. “He’s the doctor who 
comes to cure the people.” 

Then he could cure me, I said. 
Meme Topten was doubtful but he 
thought it might amuse me to meet 
him. His mother said I was certainly 
not to be taken across the wet fields 
in the heavy monsoon rains with a 
high fever to sit in a wet tent. But 
early the next day the drum was 
beating again and at five o’clock, as 
the sun tilted up over the hills, one 
of Meme Topten’s men came to lead 
me to the Bonpo. 

The Bonpo was called Aikyal 
Bonpo. As he was always on the 
move he borrowed houses for his 
work. This time he was installed in 
the yak tent of a tall, high-cheek- 
boned man called Dhawakalsang 
Sherpa. It was no more than the 
usual arch of matting with flaps 
at either end, and it was crowded 
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The “42” Fly Bridge Double Cabin is one of our § husky, round bilge models. 


HE “42” Fly Bridge Double Cabin 

is your perfectly appointed floating 
home. She is smartly styled and has a 
great many innovations for real cruis- 
ing comfort for the whole family. 


host of other comforts. Nothing is 
spared to give you the finest stock 
cruiser built today. 

Go aboard this smart model at your 
nearest Matthews dealer—or write to- 
day for catalog and price list. 


THE MATTHEWS C0. 
PORT CLINTON 22, OHIO 


DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST 


In Miami: Matthews Cruisers, Inc. 
1825 Biscayne Bivd. 





You'll rave about the new interior 
styling and appointments in the lux- 
urious owner's stateroom. 


Perfect 19th hole choice! Try friendly TAVERN in 
the lighter, milder 86 Proof—growing in popularity 
(a TAVERN 'n soda will tell you why). Or relax and 
enjoy the renowned flavor of the 100 Proof Bottled- 
in-Rond (puts the smile in a TAVERN Sour). Either 
makes extraordinarily mellow drinks. The pleasant 
choice is always yours. 


You can have electric refrigeration : 
and cooking, hot water and shower, \ 
sleeping accommodations for six, two y 
toilets, dining nook, telephone anda 





“Wherever you cruise »»» you'll find a Matthews” 














KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO. “Where Perfection of Product is Tradition” LOUISVILLE, KY. © 1959 
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with the Bonpo’s helpers and pa- 
tients, who sat on leaves on the floor. 
In the center was a log fire on which 
a great black pot full of water and 
herbs was simmering. Aikyal 
Bonpo sat by the fire. He was dark 
for a Sherpa, with a wart by his 
mouth, a drooping mustache and 
intelligent, humorous eyes. I had 
brought my camera and he looked 
suspicious. I thought I’d be turned 
out but suddenly he laughed, 
shrugged and waved me to a mat by 
the fire. Dhawakalsang smiled and 
offered me a glass of hot rakshi with 
butter and his pleasant-looking wife 
handed me a dish of curds. The 
tent was full of chatter, and many 
people seemed to be discussing their 
symptoms. 

In front of the Bonpo were his 
gods—the oldest gods in the world, 
I suppose. There were rank upon 
rank of figures, about six inches 
high. They were roughly molded out 
of a paste made with maize flour, 
conical shapes with rudimentary 
heads and pointed hats made of but- 
ter. In front of them were more 
elaborate figures, made of a black 
millet paste, with arms as well as 
heads but having the same butter 
caps. They were on slabs of wood 
in groups of three and each group 
was gathered round an egg. In 


their center was a bigger figure; 
its head ended in a spike as though 
it wore an elaborate headdress and 
it was seated, clasping an egg, on the 
model of a yak. Obviously this was 
the chief goddess. In front of the 
whole group was a metal tray with 
offerings—a dead chicken with its 
head pulled off, wheat, seeds, a pink 
flower and a glass of rakshi with 
three smears of butter on the rim. 
The Bonpo was dressed in a 
black shirt, baggy black trousers and 
a black Nepalese cap. Round his 
neck was a garland of bells and black 
beads and there were more black 
beads round his arms. An assistant 
handed the Bonpo a coronet made 
of green, white, black and red strips 
of cloth. It was plaited into a circle 
that the Bonpo fixed round his 
cap; the ends hung down his back as 
streamers. Then he looped some 
off-white material round his waist as 
a skirt and picked up a drum which 
he started to hit with a metal hook. 
At first his playing was perfunc- 
tory, but soon the rhythm worked 
up and he began to sing. It was just 
a simple rise and fall of melody but 
it grew louder as the rhythm grew 
faster and more insistent, and the 
Bonpo began to jig up and| down 
so that his bells jingled. For perhaps 
half an hour, he sat there and jigged 
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Feel so fresh and fragrant after a beauty bath with 2 <n 


Calgon Bouguel 


What a pleasure to bathe in soft, silky water! That’s what 
you get with a sprinkling of sweet-smelling Calgon Bouquet. 
Wait’ll you see how soap lathers luxuriously, how glowing- 
clean your skin looks, how relaxed and refreshed you feel. 
You’ve seen the last of tub ring, too, with water-condition- 


ing Calgon Bouquet. 


Enjoy it when you stop at your favorite hotels. The 
Holiday and Mark Thomas’ Inn are just two of the famous 
hotels that give you Calgon Bouquet guest packets for your 
bathtime refreshment. You’ll want to keep Calgon Bouquet 
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Safari Pajamas for Him and Her 


The hunt is over! You’ve found the perfect gift for him and/or for her... 
exciting new Safari Pajamas by WELDON. So dashing, you can wear them to 
meet a caravan of guests; so practical, you’ll wear them till you fall asleep 
(and then enjoy them for the fine pajamas they are!). Tailored of exclusive 
‘*No-Press’’ wash and wear broadcloth in men’s sizes A to D, misses’ sizes 
32 to 38. Desert Sand (shown) or Bengal Blue. About $7.95. Start an expedi- 
tion to the fine store near you, or write: WELDON PAJAMAS, INC., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York, and we'll tell you where to find them. 
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WELDON(® PAJAMAS 





handy on your own bathroom shelf, too. Monterey, California ( SNTIRE gana’ 


Now in the new 12-packet Travel-Pack, or in the pastel one-pound 


' Weldon Pajamas are licensed for manufacture and sold in Australia, Canada, 
can, At department, drug or gift stores everywhere. 


Mexico, So. Africa, Venezuela and other countries throughout the world. 


A PRODUCT OF CALGON COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS Austin, Nichols & Go.. 
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Inc. 


To bring you-extra lightness, extra mellowness, Grant's 
ages every single drop 8 full years. During those 8 
years the contents of every barrel is reduced as much 
as 18% by natural evaporation. 

Only the best:is left—that's Grant's, more expensive 
‘ because of Grant's policy of ageing their whisky for 
8 years. This increases the actual cost of the finished 
product over 40% at their Highland distilleries. 


NEW YORK- NEW YORK 


and sang and beat the drum. The 
gods were being invoked. Occasion- 
ally others would join in the song, 
but more often they went on talking 
among themselves. The atmosphere 
was very matter of fact, much like 
a doctor’s waiting room, but the 
Bonpo was concentrating. He never 
pretended to go into a trance but 
I felt that he was gathering all his 
will into himself. Occasionally the 
drum beat would be interrupted 
while he tossed the seeds or the 
grain in the air. 

Then he rose and began to dance, 
still beating the drum. He danced 
out of the tent and his leaping figure 
was dark against the lightening sky. 
It was a simple step, with his feet 
more or less in the fourth ballet 
position, first left then right foot in 
front. He jumped about, still sing- 
ing, and the beat of the drum and 
the bells were insidious. Whether 
he was invoking the rising sun or 
attracting customers’ attention I do 
not know. Only a small crowd of 
children collected. His total of pa- 
tients had already assembled. 

He came back, sweating, and 
handed the drum to his assistant to 
beat. Dhawakalsang put a flat stone 
at the tent entrance. The water in the 
black pot was bubbling furiously by 
now, and the Bonpo picked up a 


big bunch of leaves and dipped them 
in the water. A little man with a 
sad mustache, stripped to the waist, 
sat on the stone and the Bonpo 
beat him over the head and shoul- 
ders with the wet leaves. All the 
time he sang, and everyone joined in. 
Then it was the turn of Dhawakal- 
sang’s wife, who sat on the stone 
with a small boy in her arms. The 
child was so scared that he was quite 
stiff even when it was over, but in a 
few minutes he had recovered and 
was as sparkling as the drops of wa- 
ter on his shoulders. Then Dha- 
wakalsang himself stripped down. 
Then a woman, also naked to the 
waist. Then it was my turn. I didn’t 
strip and I was scared the water 
would scald, but it didn’t nor did the 
leaves hurt. After me came three 
little boys who were done together. 
Apparently you could get group 
terms for the treatment. 

After all of us had been treated 
Dhawakalsang gathered the goddess 
on the yak, and a few of the other 
gods together with the wheat, flower 
and rakshi offerings, and put them 
on a straw platter at the tent en- 
trance. The Bonpo squatted in front 
of it, holding a live chicken. It 
looked peaceful in his hands. He 
intoned some words and then quietly 
and neatly pulled off its head. Then, 
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holding the still-twitching body up- 
side down, he poured its blood over 
his gods. Then Dhawakalsang lifted 
the tray and set out across the fields, 
and the Bonpo danced after him 
beating his drum. He hopped and 
pirouetted while his assistant, be- 
hind him, sang loudly. I followed 
too. We went to a clump of trees a 
little way off where the tray was laid 
on the ground. 

The Bonpo stuck a knife in the 
ground so that its shadow fell away 
from his gods and danced around it. 
Then he threw the wheat grains, the 
seed and the rakshi in the air. All the 
while everyone sang. Then his as- 
sistant handed him several bows and 
arrows. 

The Bonpo shot an arrow into 
each point of the compass and 
threw the bows after the arrows. 

Dhawakalsang lifted the big god- 
dess and her yak, still on their slab 
of wood, climbed a tree and left 
them on the topmost branch. When 
he came down he lifted the still 
dancing Bonpo by the waist and 
swung him round three times. 

The ceremony was over. The 
Bonpo wiped his face and said in 
Sherpa that it was hot. He beamed 
at me and suggested I stand him 
some rakshi. We went back to the 
tent for it and then I realized I'd 


been walking quite a distance on-my 
bad knee. I pointed this out to the 
Bonpo to congratulate him. He 
shrugged. 

Meme Topten loaned me two 
Sherpas to carry me home—or at 
any rate downhill. As we came down 
that last steep hill it began to pour, 
so we took shelter in a hut, where we 
were offered chhang. This is a rice 
beer that looks and tastes rather like 
barley water but is very strong and 
quite delicious. It rained a long 
while and we drank a deal of chhang. 
Finally one of the Sherpas had me 
on his back and down over that 
rocky slope in record time. He leaped 
from one wet boulder to another, 
singing happily, and since the chhang 
had steadied my nerves, I sang too. 
And then the journey was over and 
the two Sherpas and Kamba con- 
gratulated me on having finished the 
distance when it was they who had 
made it possible. They insisted on 
falling into line behind me so I 
should have the glory of leading 
them down as if I’d been a real 
mountaineer. 

The Chinia Lama was amused 
when he heard I’d visited the 
Bonpo. “He’s a nice man,” he 
said, “but you should have just 
rubbed the knee with rakshi.” 

THE END 
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A NEW BARGAIN PARADISE 


An Unspoiled Isle in 


Dramatic Mykonos is restful, 


absurdly cheap and not yet overrun by tourists 


by David Dodge 


@ A curious but common form of 
greeting on the Aegean island of 
Mykonos is kaléston. It means “wel- 
come,” and is used by the islanders 
as a response to any kind of saluta- 
tion: Hello, Good day, Good eve- 
ning, How are you? You are wel- 
come when you arrive, welcome 
while you stay, welcome to leave as 
you wish. 

The island itself is more dramatic 
than beautiful. Along with most 
others of the Cyclades group—the 
“encirclers,” so named because of 
the way these eastern islands stand 
guard around sacred Delos, birth- 
place of Apollo—it is arid, stony 
and scrub-covered, thirty square 
miles of rocky hills appearing, from 
the sea, to be overlaid with a web of 
stone. The web is a network of walls, 
set to check the drift of the island’s 
sparse topsoil before strong sea 
winds. But you do not see the is- 
land’s apparent barrenness too soon. 
The ship which brings passengers 
over from the mainland makes its 
landfall after dark, and newcomers 
are too busy finding their way ashore 


to notice much of anything before 
the island power plant shuts down 
and the lights go off at 2 a.m. A lucky 
newcomer, having taken proper lodg- 
ings, will open his eyes the next day, 
as I did, on a full view of Mykonos 
town, capital and seaport of the 
island. 

There are no tall buildings in 
Mykonos, none conspicuously low, 
and no two of exactly the same 
height or shape. Mykonos has 
grown over the centuries from fish- 
ing hamlet to village to town—a 
house added here or there, almost 
haphazardly, put together with what- 
ever materials were at hand. All of 
the buildings, old and new, are bril- 
liantly whitewashed, retouched twice 
a year by island law; and, by law, 
immaculate in their whiteness, which 
is relieved only by an occasional blue 
roof or dusty-rose door. Even the 
stairways and stone flags paving the 
harbor quay are whitewashed. 

This dazzling area stands on an 
aquamarine bay protected by a 
breakwater behind which brightly 
painted fishing boats, caiques, roll 
at their moorings, and on the hills 
above and behind the port a pair 


Greece 


of windmills turn under reefed sail. 
Because Aegean winds are constant 
and strong and blow steadily on the 
port, the air here is electric. 

The Athens School of Fine Arts 
encourages art students of all na- 
tionalities to come to Mykonos at 
cut rates, offering simple accom- 
modations in the town for ten Greek 
drachmas a night, equivalent to 
about thirty-three cents. This price is 
indicative of the general cost level 
on the island. One of the best small 
hotels in the Aegean is on Mykonos, 
the Leto. Here a double room with a 
magnificent view of both harbor and 
town, private bath, all meals, tips 
and tourist tax included, costs $10 a 
day per person during the peak sum- 
mer season. Another slightly more 
luxurious hotel will be erected in the 
near future; but in the meantime, 
the Leto’s rates are the maximum 
you will pay. The three less expensive 
hotels charge from $2.75 to $4.00 for 
the same accommodations but with- 
out private bath. 

Food is cheap on Mykonos. For 
all its rockiness, the island produces 
beef and lamb for export, grows 
fruit, grapes and vegetables, and 
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In the town of Mykonos every 
house is white, and the 

prevailing breeze is so strong that 
gardens shelter behind stone 
walls, windmills reef their sails. 
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ships quantities of fish to the Greek 
mainland. In any of half a dozen color- 
ful tavernas lining the port quay you 
can dine well for from $1 to $1.50, wine 
included. Island cooking is Greek 
cooking, which is strongly influenced 
by the cuisine of the Turks who domi- 
nated the country for centuries. Rice 
pilaf is standard, as is souvlakia, grilled 
lamb on a spit. These are supplemented 


by moussaka, a rich mixture of egg- 
plant and bread crumbs; keftedes, mint- 
fragrant meat balls; and dolmades, 
pickled vine leaves wrapped around a 
filling of rice, meat and herbs; toma- 
toes, stuffed with a savory mixture. At 
the right time of year there is sea food 
in quantity and variety: fish, shellfish, 
lobster, shrimp, sea urchin, octopus, 
squid, freshly caught and served as you 
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like it, from grill, frying pan or soup 
kettle. Green leafy vegetables are 
hard to come by on Mykonos, as they 
are throughout all Greece, but island 
melons and watermelons are very 
good, and the island’s figs are superb. 
Kopanisti, a sharp soft cheese, is an 
island specialty; and the tough crusty 
island bread is fragrant with spicy 
scents. 

Mykonos town has no streets. It is 
penetrated only by narrow flagged 
footways that twist and turn and 
burrow their way through, around 
and beneath the overhanging build- 
ings. It took me the better part of 
two weeks to solve this labyrinth 
well enough to be able to enter it 
without losing my way. I quickly 
discovered that to turn any corner 
was an adventure leading sometimes 
to a blaze of green-scarlet hibiscus 
rising against a whitewashed wall, 
sometimes to a passage trellised with 
grape-heavy vines, sometimes to a 
way between freshly bleached stair- 
ways where, on each step, a white- 
washed, five-gallon can supported 
fragrant basil or geranium or rose- 
mary. The very aridity of the island 
makes the gleaming city, with its 
greenery and tiny gardens, seem like 
an oasis. 

Mykonos town is an oasis in an- 
other sense. It has neither the noise 





nor the problems of motor traffic. 
The island supports three taxis, two 
trucks and a roving bus, with a small 
fleet of ore carriers and a jeep be- 
longing to a mine in the island in- 
terior—but you neither hear nor 
see any of these in the town. Instead, 
peddlers drive tiny donkeys laden 
with panniers of fruit and vegetables; 
or a man with a donkey-drawn tank 
cart sells drinking water to house- 
holders. On all sides you hear the 
comfortable sounds of a community 
functioning at the unhurried pace of 
another century: the clangor of a 
blacksmith’s hammer, the slap of 
sandals on stone flag, the whir and 
clack of shuttles in hand looms. The 
women of Mykonos weave fine cot- 
ton textiles, famous throughout the 
Aegean for their strength, color and 
design, which island shops sell as 
yard goods or made up into shirts, 
skirts, shorts and bags; a man’s 
hand-loomed sport shirt costs $2 
or less, a woman’s $1.50, a skirt to 
match from $3.50 to $4, and roomy, 
colorful utility bags sell for as little 
as 75 cents. 

During most of July and August 
the normally full breezes that air- 
condition the island blow even more 
strongly. This is the season of the 
meltemia, northwest winds classified 
according to the island Beaufort’s 
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scaleaskareklaris, thechair-thrower; 
kavalaris, the galloper; and kam- 
panaris, ringer of church bells. In 
this season, when the seas are too 
high for market fishing, the local 
fishermen mend their nets, calk their 
caiques and have time to spare for 
the visitors who come to Mykonos 
at this most popular time of year. 
You'll find Kyriakos on the quay or 
working about his boat during the 
day, and Georgios, and Vassily, and 
bull-shouldered Theodoros with 
Petros the pelican, Mykonos’ mas- 
cot, following at his heels like a dog. 

The hospitality of the islanders is 
expressed in more ways than by just 
their word of greeting. Mykonos is 
almost solidly Greek Orthodox, tra- 
ditionally supporting 365 chapels, 
family or neighborhood or farm 
churches, each dedicated to a par- 
ticular saint. By actual count there 
are several hundred more chapels 
on the island than there are days of 
the year; and because each day of 
the calendar is a saint’s day, no 
evening passes without the clanging 
of chapel bells calling friends and 
guests to a party. Celebrations of 
this kind ordinarily begin with a 
religious ceremony, presided over 
by a bearded priest. Afterward there 
are music, dancing under the stars, 
tables spread with mezedes, the sim- 
ple Greek hors d’oeuvres, and 
bottles of retsina, the pine-flavored 
wine of the country. 

Language is no barrier at a 
Mykonos saint’s-day party. Every- 
one is invited. Everyone comes. You 
may find yourself rubbing elbows 
with Mike, of the Tourist Police, who 
switches obligingly from Greek to 
Arabic to Lebanese to English; with 
Demetrios, the singer of hymns, who 
once grew vegetables in Illinois and 
speaks American with a Chicago 
accent; with Nick, operator of the 
Delos Hotel, who ran a restaurant 
in San Francisco before the war and 
asks nostalgically after the cable 
cars. In such company it takes you 
only a little while to pick up a work- 
ing knowledge of Greek: nay-nay 
means yes-yes; and when you’re in- 
vited to have a drink, yassoo is the 
toast. If you want to supplement the 
festivities with something more than 
your presence, a bottle of very good 
ten-year-old native brandy, costing 
$1.17 with ten per cent back for the 
empty, is a welcome addition. Or 
you might want to treat your hosts 
to ouzo, the anise-flavored Greek 
equivalent of French pastis, at about 
the same price. 

Because the strong July and Au- 
gust winds of the Aegean preclude 
market fishing, island boats are 
readily available for rent during these 
months. For from $6 to $8 a day 
you can hire Kyriakos’ caique, 


Kyriakos himself and his engineer; 
hand fishing lines and trolling plugs are 
thrown in. Larger boats with larger 
crews cost proportionately more, but 
in either case the charge is based mainly 
on fuel consumption, not time. If you 
are four or six or eight in a party you 
can troll a bit, swim, picnic on one of 
several pretty little island beaches ac- 
cessible only by sea or footpath, skin- 


dive off the rocks, then putter back to 
port in the cool evening. The whole day 
costs a couple of dollars a person. 
Two good beaches near the town can 
be reached by road. The nearer, 
Megali Ammos, is a ten-minute walk 
from the port, and offers lockers, dress- 
ing rooms, showers and an inexpensive 
light lunch. There is quite a bit more to 
Agios Stephanos, the farther beach, 





although unless you enjoy a two-mile 
hike you must take the roving bus or a 
taxi, or a jitney caique across the bay 
to get there. Agios Stephanos may well 
be the most attractive beach on the is- 
land, a protected crescent of bright 
sand shelving into translucent water 
over a sandy bottom. If you make a 
reservation early enough at the Lido 
Restaurant you can have a beachside 
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With the new D-8L Compumatic you 
can choose instantly between normal, 
telephoto, or wide angle shots—and still 
get perfect exposures every time. 

The Bolex Compumatic is the 
world’s only electric eye movie camera 
that measures light through the lens for 
the exact field the lens covers. This 
means perfect exposures for whatever 
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lens is in shooting position. Only the 
Compumatic can do it. 


New effects, too. The D-8L Compu- 
matic gives perfect exposures at all cam- 
era speeds for slow motion or speed-ups, 
also for all color and black and white 
film from 10 to 80 A.S.A. Assures perfect 
extreme close-ups—impossible with any 
other electric eye camera. 








Most “eye” cameras are set for one lens. 
Their “eye” does not work through the lens 
at all. They measure only general light in 
front of you. Any bright off-scene light can 
fool them into over or underexposing your 
moves. 








But the Compumatic measures only the light 
that your lens sees and your film takes. Re- 
sult; absolutely perfect exposures—for any 
lens you use. It’s easy. J ust set dial for lens 
you are using ... then line up two needles 
and shoot. 
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Incorporating an exclusive varia- 
ble shutter for fades, the new 3-lens 
Compumatic is Hollywood-equipped 
with every extra for professional effects! 
7 different speeds . . . zoom viewfinder 
for previewing scenes with different len- 
ses... settings for single frame shots or 
remote control running... every feature 
you'll want for trick shots, ready any 
time you want to use them. 

As little as $6.00 a month! The D-8L 
Compumatic with three-lens turret is 
priced from only $164.50 with Yvar 
13mm F/1.9 f.f. lens; lenses shown are 
optional at extra cost. Other models fea- 
turing the Compumatic system from 
single lens-single speed to full Hollywood- 
equipped versions range from $89.50 to 
$149.50. Write now for literature and 
name of nearest dealer. 


All prices include F.E.T. where applicable. 
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cabin for the summer season. Daily 
rates are a maximum $3.65 for a cabin 
and all meals. Before and after the high 
season, which runs from June | to 
September 15, rates are even lower. 

Mykenos town has a modern open- 
air cinema which shows American and 
European films with their original 
sound tracks. Popcorn is not available, 
but a single drachma, less than four 


cents, will buy a pocketful of salted 
melon seeds or parched chick-peas 
from a peddler outside the movie house. 
More sophisticated amusements are 
provided by several bouzouki taverns, 
usually open-air in summer, where mu- 
sic and dancing are served up as a kind 
of free lunch to tempt the public in for 
a glass of inexpensive brandy or ouzo. 
A bouzouki is a type of long-necked 


mandolin, the basic instrument in a 
Greek dance orchestra. In the hands of 
an expert it can produce Greek folk 
music, Strauss waltzes or rock-and-roll. 

Mykonos town, its entertainments 
and its adjoining beaches make up the 
most popular resort area in the Cyc- 
lades. Mykonos, however, is more 
than just a resort; it is an ideally situ- 
ated base for visits to its island neigh- 
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bors by inter-island caique: Syra, 
peopled by Venetians in the 13th 
Century, whose capital city is today 
the most important port in the archi- 
pelago; Tenos, where a miracle- 
working Virgin draws pilgrims from 
all over the world on March 25 and 
August 15; above all Delos, Apollo’s 
shrine, the site of archaeological 
finds ranking with those of Olympia 
and Delphi, an entire island museum 
containing some of the finest ruins 
in Greece. 

Mykonos itself has a small 
museum of antiquities, mostly dug 
from other ground. Its own rocky 
soil, according to legend, holds 
the bones of giants buried there by 
Hercules, but not much else that 
would be of interest to diggers. 

Small donkeys can be rented on 
Mykonos for about 35 cents an 
hour, and, by the day, for a couple 
of dollars. | hired one for an ex- 
ploratory tour beyond the footways 
of the town. 

The island has only two roads, 
one of which sweeps around a two- 
mile curve of bay from the beach 
of Agios Stephanos, climbs to the 
old windmills on the hills above 
the port, drops again to the beach 
of Megali Ammos half a mile be- 
yond and then disappears. This 
stretch might be called the Mykonos 
Riviera. It connects almost every- 
thing of interest to island visitors. 

But I had time on my hands, and 
the donkey for companionship. We 
followed the second road. It climbed 
the barren hills behind the town and 
wandered four or five miles across a 
rocky plateau to the farm village of 
Ano Mera, the only other settlement 
on Mykonos except for a couple of 
tiny hamlets. 

Beyond Ano Mera the road 
continues another three or four 
miles to the buildings of a barite 
mine where visitors are welcomed. 
That is the island. But the clearly 
whitewashed farmhouses, the neat 
chapels, the bleached, elaborately 
fretted fronts of innumerable dove- 
cotes are everywhere on hill and 
plateau; seeing them, you wonder 
how so many people can survive on 
such an unproductive land. A lone 
fig tree, heavy with fruit beside a 
roadside well, made such an impres- 
sion on my mind during the dusty 
ride up to Ano Mera that I looked 
forward the rest of the afternoon to 
the ride back, with a stop in the 
tree’s welcome shade for figs and 
well water. 

When we got there the donkey 
was as happy as I for a drink. I wa- 
tered him, ate the ripest figs, had 
my own drink and was reluctant to 
leave until an old woman, also 
donkey-borne, came clip-clopping 
down the road. Her donkey stopped 





of its own accord to water at the 
well trough. There was not room for 
both animals and both riders in the 
shade of the fig tree. I said, “‘Kali- 
spera,”’ the conventional evening 
greeting, and tapped my donkey 
with a stick, urging it along. 

The old woman would have none 
of it. She moved her own donkey 
to block mine, leaving me, a guest, 
in the shade, herself still standing 
in the hot sun. 

“Kaldston,”’ she said, her face 
wrinkling in a smile. 

The island, like most other Edens, 
has a few drawbacks. Without the 
tempering me/temia, summer on 
Mykonos would be insupportable, 
but some visitors find the winds, 
which sometimes blow night and day 
for six or eight weeks, hard on the 
nerves. 

Reading matter in English is hard 
to come by, so is a green salad, 
and spectator sports are nonexistent. 
There is no golf, no tennis, no bowl- 
ing, no other games to play except 
those you bring with you or make up 
while lazing on the beach or sitting 
at a table of a quayside taverna with 
your fishermen friends. Passage to 
the island from the mainland, al- 
though inexpensive—$10 round trip 
from Piraeus in first-class, less than 





WE BELIEVE 


$7 in second, about $4 on deck—is 
rough for poor sailors when the 
winds are high, and the ships are in- 
variably overcrowded in season. 
Finally, the overwhelming charm of 
Mykonos and its tolerant, friendly 
people is a drawback in itself. The 
island is becoming too popular for 
its capacities, a fate which may in 
time catch up with its lesser-known 
neighbors. 

These are the twenty-five other 
islands of the Cyclades group, one 
of several clusterings which Robert 
Browning has called: 


The sprinkled isles, 

Lily on lily, that o’erlace the 
sea 

And laugh their pride when 
the light wave lisps 
“Greece.” 


The Greek government is pro- 
moting the little-known, unspoiled, 


inexpensive attractions of the archi- 
pelago as a whole. Paros, another is- 
iand of windmills, clean beaches and 
immaculate whitewashed houses, has a 
new class-A hotel and many less pre- 
tentious accommodations. It lacks only 
Mykonos’ summer crowds. Andros, 
within sight of both these neighbors, 
has their physical attractions and more, 
with a luxuriant vegetation, plenty of 


water, bursting productivity and hotels 
in every price range from first-class to 
family pension. Even more fertile, more 
productive and more beautiful is Naxos, 
an island yet to be exploited for tour- 
ism, yet to offer any but the simplest 
accommodations for visitors, even to 
know the first taint of sophistication. 
Other islands like Kea, Kythnos, 
Milos, los, Amorgos, charming Siph- 





nos, craggy Santorin, have either indif- 
ferent guest ccommodations or none 
at all, except in private homes. But 
all are accessible by regular passen- 
ger-ship service from the mainland, as 
are others of the group by caique, 
and all hold the promise of long years 
to come without infection by com- 
mercialism and inflated prices. 

THE END 
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PERSONAL REPORT 


SAO PAULO: Skyscrapers and Poison Toads 





A well-traveled visitor to Sao Paulo, Brazil, finds 
in the“ Triangulo”’ business district, above, 

a stimulating variety of immigrants, 

a plethora of glass-and-sleel architecture, and 
some highly original approaches 

lo the problems of finance. 
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by Ludwig Bemelmans 


@ In Brazil nearly everyone is very air-minded, although 
engine failure readily can lead to jungle crash landings, usually 
fatal. No matter, seats on planes are nearly always taken. 
Reservations must be made well in advance. Several com- 
panies operate from Rio to Sado Paulo, an hour away. Round 
trip is about eighteen dollars. You take off from postage- 
stamp Santos Dumont airport on filled-in land in downtown 
Rio. The runway is so short that takeoffs and landings de- 
mand the pilots’ best skills. 

At the end of the runway the waters of the bay lap against 
a sign that points to the terminal, which is modern and busy 
and already too small. You light a cigarette, eat a sandwich 
and drink a cup of coffee, read the interesting Brazil Herald, 
in which the local Buchwald amuses himself daily at the govern- 
ment’s expense. A folder given you with your ticket by the 
airline reminds you not to forget your passaporte, dinheiro ou 
cheque (money or checkbook), pasta de dentes and excova de 
dentes (toothpaste and toothbrush), baton (cane), oculos 
(eyeglasses), caneta ou lapiseira (fountain pen or pencil), 
subretudo ou capa (overcoat or cape), and return ticket. You 
fasten your seat belt again, put out your cigarette and find 
yourself in a surprising city. Surprising because you think you 
are in America. Most travelers compare Sdo Paulo with 
Chicago—physically, that is, not spiritually—perhaps be- 
cause it is business that stamps it. But it seems to me to look 
much more like Houston or Dallas, especially in the sub- 
urban sections. 

As you leave the plane (it is raining), you are given an 
umbrella with VARIG (the airline that flew you from Rio) 
lettered on it in red. Planes almost seem about to run you 
down as you walk to the terminal, which is modern and large. 
The tempo here is slightly accelerated over that of Rio. The 
faces of people are preoccupied as they are in New York. 

I have friends in So Paulo who showed me around and 
took me into some private homes. There is luxury and rich- 
ness, but no ostentation. A few houses have high walls 
surrounding them, with large iron gates; but even these are 
modest. There is no Versailles, no San Simeon; there are no 
spectacular show places. The luxurious home might be- 
long to a department-store tycoon or a Walter Reuther in 
America. It usually has some good pictures, ora fine set of 
tapestries. It has a well-tended garden, a three-car garage, 
a swimming pool and usually in the kitchen, which is ultra- 
modern, an accomplished Italian chef. 

The menu of the first luncheon at the Countess Crespi’s 
house was: melon, osso bucco a la Toscana, hearts-of-palm 
salad, water ice, fresh fruits and cheeses. 

The Italians are predominant in the society of Sdo Paulo 
and are the most important as far as money is concerned. 
There are the Matarazzos, the Pignataris, the Crespis. The 
old Portuguese families resent the Italians, who are more re- 
sourceful. There are inroads by Germans, Americans, French 





and English. The return on in- 
vestment here is from 30 to 40 
per cent. Banks lend money in 
Brazil at 10 to 20 per cent. 
Here the rich have the pleasure 
and the poor have the pain—a 
typical South American ar- 
rangement—and the middle 
class is very small. Servants 
are cheap; a good cook is paid 
fifty dollars a month, a fair one 
thirty. It’s very difficult to get 
a telephone in Sio Paulo— 
sometimes your name remains 
on the waiting list seven years 
or longer. 

The city teems with activity 
and suffers chiefly from lack 
of transport. It should have a 
subway or elevated railroad or 
both. Transportation is lim- 
ited to bus and automobile. A 
Volkswagen sells for $5000, a 
Ford or Chevrolet for $10,000, 
yet the traffic is as heavy as in 
New York. 

Morning and evening peo- 
ple stand in queues for as long 
as an hour to catch a bus. 
These are huge tractor-trailers, 
like our overland transports. 
The bus carries a hundred or 
more passengers over wide and 
adequate roads. There are low- 
rent areas in Sdo Paulo as in 
all large cities, but here they 
are merely drab—not colorful 
and romantic as are the favellas 
of Rio. The girls look as neat 
as those in our cities, if not so 
well dressed. The men move 
like New York men. There are 
not enough taxis. 

The restaurants in Sado 
Paulo—Chinese, French, Ital- 
ian, German and Spanish-style 
places—have names that make 
your mouth water in several 
languages. They lack that au- 
thentic flavor that only the 
French earth, the Italian air, 
the Gemiitlichkeit of the Ger- 
man standing in his native 
kraut vapors can produce, but 
what they serve is eatable. 
There are also U.S.-type lunch- 
rooms that offer hasty blue 
plates and sandwiches. 

As everywhere in the world 
today, the latest top tunes are 
played by orchestras or juke- 
boxes and fed into the ears of 
captive audiences. Looking out 
the window of a Sado Paulo 
office building, you feel a hope- 
less sinking sensation. It’s like 
a bad dream in which all the 
world seems made of modern 
drugstores, gas stations and 
chain hotels, and the faces are 
as alike as the thousands of 
empty windows. You wonder 
whether this imitation of the 


North American way is better than the 
old South American way. 

A Brazilian to whom I confided my 
feelings said: “Ah, senhor, you have hit 
it. You know what I blame? The women, 
and Hollywood motion pictures. You 
know our women are not the most pro- 


Freeman does it again! Wonderful feeling Freeman Shoes again lead footwear fashion with a triumphant new color 
brown. Choose from a wide variety of new Freeman shoe Styles 
full-color poster (17"x 22”) of above illustration, without advertising. Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit, Wis¢ 


found creatures on earth; they have 
learned some manners and how to keep 
house and to be good mothers and wives. 
Now the film has taken all this away. 
They imitate the women on the screen. 

“The U.S. woman who talks back to 
her husband, the children who talk back 
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to their parents—they must have this and 
that and the other. What follows? The 
man also begins to act like a North 
American, and the next thing he must 
give her all the things North American 
women have—cars, washing machines, 
refrigerators, fur coats, cigarettes. These 
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things must be paid for, he has to make 
money—so suddenly we have industry, 
skyscrapers, taxes and inflation. Do 
you know there was a time—about fifty 
years ago—when our women did not 
even sit at the table with us? Now, 
where will it end?” 

“No, no,” says another. “Long be- 
fore they went to the movies, the women 
here ran their husbands in a matriarchal 


regime. Upper-class Brazilian women 
have been the best clients of furriers 
and jewelers for as long as I remember. 
Now the younger ones travel, to see 
more than just Paris. They are inter- 
ested in music, art, architecture, all the 
phases of modern living.” 

One such young woman, daughter of 
a famous surgeon, has built herself a 
home that incorporates the best of 


modern construction. It’s a kind of 
Texas ranch bungalow with the latest 
gadgets: soundproof ceilings, a brick 
barbecue oven and electric kitchen, rec- 
ord library, swimming pool and so on. 
It was a little surprising when she said: 
“T am building a thirty-story skyscraper 
here.” 

“But you love this house,” said 
someone. 
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“Oh, yes. I'll just move it all on 
top of the new building, swimming 
pool and all. It’s in the plans.” They 
are the only people I have met who 
outdo Texans. In a conversation you 
will suddenly hear statements such 
as this: 

“We need a hundred and seventy 
thousand telephones here in Sido 
Paulo alone. ... We need two thou- 
sand buses. . . . The airport is too 
small... .’’ They have their cake, they 
eat it too—and do not hesitate to 
ask for a second helping or even a 
third. 

The air is pure, the city is clean, 
the houses all look new. The feel is 
exactly that of a United States city. 
You hear complaints about taxes, 
of which the maximum is 60 per 
cent, about the mayor, the president, 
the minister of finance—and the 
folly of building a new capital for 
Brazil. 

Except for a few very good-look- 
ing Negroes the men are not impos- 
ing. But the women are beautiful. 
There is a trace of snobbism in Sao 
Paulo. I asked a government official 
how it is, with their boast of abso- 
lute equality, that no really dark 
Negroes attain high positions. 

He said, ““Well, you see, it takes 
them a while to get up there, and in 
the process they sort of bleach out a 
little. But, mind you, we have no 
prejudices, none whatever. One day 
this will be the greatest race on earth 
because everything is mixed: Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Indian, European— 
everything you can name. It’s a 
young country and these peoples 
bring all their different traits to it.” 

A doctor told of the curious things 
these various racial customs and 
characteristics sometimes produce. 
To his office came a Japanese fam- 
ily: father, mother, several relatives, 
a fourteen-year-old girl, and a young 
man, all nervous with anticipation. 
The father, bowing and sucking in 
air, asked the doctor to examine the 
fourteen-year-old girl to see if she 
were pregnant. The doctor deter- 
mined that she was and asked the 
girl if she was married. She shook 
her head. 

The doctor went out to the 
waiting relatives, and as kindly as 
possible told them, whereupon the 
entire group broke into Oriental 
manifestations of joy. The father 
presented the young man as the fa- 
ther of the expected child. 

The bewildered doctor finally 
took the father aside and asked why 
he seemed so glad about the news 
when the girl wasn’t married. 

The father said: “‘Oh, no, doctor, 
she is married. Yes, yes—to the 
young man, there.” 

“‘But when I asked her, she shook 
her head,”’ said the doctor. 








“Oh,” said the father, “‘you must 
excuse, please. That is typically 
Japanese. You are, after all, a 
stranger—and she thought it none 
of your business.” 


Assis Chateaubriand is the founder 
and hook on which hangs the re- 
markable collection of pictures 
forming the Museum of Modern 
Art of Sio Paulo. There are stories 
that Chatto—the nickname for 
Chateaubriand—got the collection 
together by patriotic blackmail; that 
he asked certain wealthy Brazilians 
to give the money for a Van Gogh or 
a Picasso, and threatened to bare 
family secrets if they refused. The 
Brazilians, being a very proud race, 
usually contributed. 

There is also the story of a very 
rich woman of such good family and 
great virtue that, no matter how he 
dug, Chatto could bring up no pay 
dirt. With her, he took a different 
tack. The lady had a cat which wore 
an emerald collar. After she had de- 
clined to contribute, a news story 
appeared in the Sado Paulo paper, 
owned by Chatto, saying the cat had 
runaway. An ad followed, offering a 
high reward for the return of the cat, 
with or without its emerald collar. 
After thousands of cats had been 
sent to her home, as the reward was 
increased daily, the lady decided to 
add her name to the list of donors to 
the Sdo Paulo Museum of Modern 
Art, and endowed it with a Renoir. 

Another Sado Paulo attraction is 
the Serpent Farm, the Butantan In- 
stitute, which stands on grounds as 
well kept as those of the finest zoo. 
Here serums for poisonous-snake, 
scorpion, toad and spider bites are 
made. The vipers and toads live in 
little igloos in walled-in gardens. 

I had been told that at feeding 
time, the boas were given live rats, 
rabbits and pigs to play with before 
devouring them. Another story con- 
cerned a jealous lover who threw his 
unfaithful sweetheart to a grisly end 
in the snake pit. Both yarns are un- 
true, 

Serpents sent to the Institute 
are “milked” for their venom, kept 
about a month and then killed. The 
supply is never-ending—over 20,000 
are received a year. 

The most gruesc ne friendship I 
ever observed was in this garden 
shared by serpents and toads. These 
latter spit a poison fluid and are 
brownish green-flecked formless 
blobs with golden eyes and wide 
mouths. Their bones show through 
their loose skin like the poles that 
hold up a tent. Between the poison 
toads and the venomous cobras 
there is a bond of sympathy, for 
they lie together, the toads snuggled 
in the coils of the deadly snakes; oc- 


casionally they arrange themselves 
more comfortably and blink smugly, 
perhaps conscious of how horribly 
deadly they are. 

At the entrance to the snake pits is a 
small house in which a custodian dem- 
onstrates the extraction of poison. He 
has several pets there, harmless snakes 
and, as he calls them, “nonaggressive”’ 
spiders. He let a pet snake kiss him 


with her slithering tongue, while he 
stroked the spider’s furry legs. 

“These are my friends,” he said, “‘the 
king cobra, and this nice spider often 
mistakenly killed for a black widow.” 

I asked if he ever made mistakes. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “but fortu- 
nately we have the serum at hand, and 
even a bad bite usually means only a 
few weeks in bed.” 


The king cobra eats a four- or five- 
foot snake each week—about twenty 
feet of reptile per month. Scorpions do 
not commit suicide when cornered. The 
Brazilian variety are deadly—small 
creatures that look like shrimp made 
of cellophane. Worse is the hookworm, 
a tiny creature that gets into people 
and travels all through the body. 

THE END 
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Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, 
heartburn or other symptoms of acid 
indigestion are liable to cause distress. 
So for on-the-spot relief carry delight- 
fully flavored Phillips’ Tablets with you. 
Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel 
better — almost instantly—because they 
contain one of the world’s fastest ant- 
acids, Pack several pocket-size tins—as 
well as a bottle of 75 or 200 tablets— 
in your suitcase! 
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Come when the hillsides 
blaze with unbelievable 
color, when the highways 
and hotels are less crowded. 
You will indeed enjoy visiting 
historic, picturesque French- 
Canada, where you will 

be welcomed with old-time 
hospitality, in comfortable 
modern inns and hotels. 


For free road maps and book!ets, write: Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Québec City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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FOREIGN BAZAAR 


Apron 
From Japan 
by Suzi Brewster Duff 


From the kitchens 
of Japan comes a pretty, 


practical garment, 


adaptable to many uses 





Wearing her coat apron, a 

Japanese girl assembles ingredients for 
sukiyaki, including a special 

bouquet of chrysanthemum tops. 


ithe CL 





@ Until I went to the Orient I had always wondered how Japanese 
women managed to keep house wearing kimonos as delicate as 
cherry blossoms. Surely, I thought, the lovely fabrics must wilt dur- 
ing the polishing of the wood floors, and the flowing sleeves must 
trail in the sukiyaki sauce. In Tokyo I discovered that the solution to 
the problem is a wonderful coat apron. And the garment that pro- 
tects kimonos will protect American dresses too—at times when the 
offspring has to be fed just before a party, or friends come by for 
scrambled eggs after the theater. Furthermore, it can be worn as an 
attractive wrap for a number of occasions. 

As the okusan—Japanese wives—make it, this rather special 
style of apron goes completely around the wearer, tying in back at 
waist and neck. Elastic cuffs contain the kimono sleeves securely. 
Two large pockets, conveniently placed in front, hold a fan, chop- 
sticks, or whatever. Crisp cotton in plain white is the customary ma- 
terial, but the square-cut neck is decorated with embroidery and re- 
veals a bit of the kimono beneath, so the effect is never drab. 

The exact Japanese model is fine for use as a hostess apron. It 
can also be worn as a pretty smock for painting or gardening; the 
ties in back and the bell sleeves afford easy adjustments for maximum 
comfort. From the same pattern, with a ruffle added at the bottom, 
I made a wrap to wear over a bathing suit, using pink-and-white 
striped cotton to go with my bamboo umbrella. Finally, I made a 
pair of matching shorts, and I had a Number One play suit. I consider 


the apron a genuinely versatile fashion find. THE END 





Note: If you would like sewing instructions for copying the Japanese 
apron, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to HOLIDAY Information 
Service, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., mentioning the apron. 
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GET TWA 
TRAVEL TIPS 
FOR 1959! 


Compiled for eight nations by TWA 
travel experts, these invaluable, 
pocket-sized booklets contain up to 
168 pages. Full of fascinating, unusual 
information, time and money saving 
tips on Weather; Language; Customs; 
Prices; Tipping; Sports; Night clubs. 
Hundreds of hints for an easy, mem- 
orable trip abroad! 50¢ each. 3 for 
$1.00. All 8 for $2.50. Bonus offer . . . 
with orders before November 1, 1959, 
receive complimentary TWA booklet, 
‘“‘What to Know Before You Go.” 









Zurich, Switzerland 


Now’s the time to plan for end-of-summer and fall adventures in Europe! With money-saving TWA 
Skyliner Tours, all of Europe, the Mediterranean and Near East await your pleasure. And however long 
your holiday, there’s a sparkling TWA Skyliner Tour to fill every minute with fun! 


10 DAYS 


Historic Britain and France. 


Famous cities, points of interest ! 
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23 DAYS 


Fabulous France, Italy, England, 


; OA 
Belgium, Holland and Switzerland! 


DOWN DOWN 





14 DAYS 


Fascinating England, Holland, 


Belgium, the Republic of France! 


Other exciting tours include the Orient . . 


$ 


* 


36 DAYS § x 
Intriguing Portugal, Spain, 

Italy, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
DOWN p 7? 5 
Switzerland, France and England! DOWN 





. and trips around the world! Extensions or 


side trips on any tour planned to fit your budget. And you can fly now, pay later. 


Only 10% down! For more information, see your travel agent or mail coupon below. 


*Down payments per person, two people traveling together. Based 
on Round Trip TWA transatlantic Economy Fares from New York. 


fmoot oe Or rrerrerr = 
SEND Travel Tips, Trans World Airlines, H 9-59 
COUPON P. 0. Box 1460, Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
TODAY! Send [) FREE 20 page booklet “Skyliner Tours of Europe” in full color j 
hee ENCLOSED is check or money order for TRAVEL T1Ps booklets. | 
Britain DF | 
. [) 50¢ for one booklet checked at left 

France [J | 
C ‘ (—- $1.00 for 3 booklets checked | 

tus 4 1) $2.50 for full set of 8 bookl 
Ireland O C) $2.50 for full set o 0klets | 
Italy NAME 
aly() NAME FLY THE FINEST | 
Portugal appress TW, | 
Spain | 
gikectoas “ wr a fg A id ‘ASIA ! 
— Please allow 3 weeks for delivery | 
es se cs ee ee ee ee ee ! 
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MYSTIC SEAPORT. The Charles W. Morgan, last of the wooden whaling ships, 
lies peacefully at anchor in the Mystic River, where many vessels like her were 
built and launched long ago. The twenty-acre seaport, restored to its 19th Century 
appearance, evokes the great seafaring days that molded Connecticut's spirit. 


HOW | BECAME A 
CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


bv Jerome Weidman 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE 


“Put a Yankee into the Garden of Eden,” Josh Billings 
once wrote, “and he would see where he could alter it to 
advantage.” 

Mr. Billings, in his day one of our most popular humorists, 
was joking, of course. And yet, as is the case with all first-rate 
humor, his statement contains not only a chuckle but a solid 
truth. After all, considered purely as a housing unit, the Gar- 
den of Eden hardly qualifies as ideal. It was a rather drafty 
dwelling place with primitive plumbing; northern, eastern and 
western as well as southern exposure; no central heating; and, 
as the Old Testament makes clear, there was a certain amount 
of questionable animal life in what might be described as the 
woodwork. 

Any man who finds himself saddled with a lease on such a 
place and doesn’t do something to improve it would surely be 
considered either feckless or not particularly interested in crea- 
ture comforts. After a dozen years as a resident of Connecticut 
I can say with some conviction that, among the traits which 
distinguish its citizens, neither fecklessness nor indifference to 
comfort can be found anywhere near the top of the list. 

Just as a man never really sees what he looks like until he 
buys a new suit and catches a glimpse of himself in one of 
those triple mirrors, so he never really sees the changes that 
have been taking place in his Continued on Page 36 
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VANKEE TRADITIONS live on in colorful anachronisms in Connecticut. Above, officers and men 
of the 2nd Company, Governor’s Foot Guard, a unit active since 1775, pose in dress reds in the pews of 
New Haven’s historic Center Church; here, in an earlier building, their predecessors once stopped to 
worship under their commander, Benedict Arnold. Right, the Chester Fife and Drum Corps, organized in 
1868, deploys on the village green with rosewood fifes and antique drums, some of them 150 years old. 
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Continued from Page 34 

immediate vicinity until circumstances 
force him to buy, so to speak, a new 
vicinity. Several months ago a set of 
such circumstances made it necessary 
for me to take my family abroad for the 
summer. 

In every other place I have lived for 
such extended periods of time that I 
felt I could with accuracy call each in 
turn my current home— Manhattan Is- 
land; the Bronx; London; Paris; and a 
farm in New York State’s Dutchess 
County—going away for the summer 
had always been a fairly simple affair: 
the dog went to the kennel; the potted 
plants went to a friendly neighbor; the 
valuables went to the safe-deposit box; 
the front-door key went to the superin- 
tendent, concierge or caretaker; and I 
and mine went to the train, plane or 
ship. 

All this is just as true of Connecticut, 
but with a certain difference. At least in 
suburban Connecticut, a man who goes 
away for the summer and leaves his 
house unoccupied is considered by his 
outraged neighbors and friends to be on 
the mental level of a Crusader who set 
out with Richard the Lion-Hearted to 
free Jerusalem and neglected to lock his 
wife into a chastity belt. It isn’t the rent 
money you get from your tenant while 
you are away, I was told. A house “does 
better,”” my friends and neighbors in- 
sisted, if people are living in it. So I fi- 
nally yielded and began to look for a 
tenant. 

The ways to do this are as various as 
the lures employed to land a trout, but 





they fall roughly into two categories. 
The first consists of annoying your 
friends, neighbors, business associates, 
tennis partners and poker opponents 
from December to April with the reiter- 
ated request that they “keep their eyes 
open” for a likely prospect, and regard- 
less of the witty euphemisms in which it 
is embedded everybody knows this is 
simply a poorly disguised attempt on 
the part of the would-be landlord to 
avoid paying a real-estate broker’s fee. 
The second method, which will admit- 
tedly cost you 10 per cent of whatever 
rent you get but may save you several 
valued friendships, is to turn the prob- 
lem over to a real-estate broker. I deter- 
mined on the latter course. 

The only broker I knew was a man 
named Carter Adams who, a dozen 
years ago, had sold me the house in 
which I still live. My recollections of 
that transaction were vivid and pleas- 
ant, not only because the years have 
demonstrated that Mr. Adams had 
steered me to a good buy but also be- 
cause Mr. Adams himself was such a 
happy and appropriate introduction to 
the state that was to be my future home. 

Having chosen the town in Connect- 
icut to which we wanted to move, I ob- 
tained through a friend a copy of the 
local phone book and, in the yellow 
pages, under the heading “Real Es- 
tate,’ | put a pencil check mark next to 
the rame of the first broker on the 
list—‘**Adams, Carter.” I put in a long- 
distance call to Mr. Adams, who an- 
swered the phone himself, and made a 

Continued on Page 38 
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date to drive down from the farm with 
my wife for a conference with him the 
following day. 

“Begin with an individual,” Scott 
Fitzgerald once wrote, “‘and before you 
know it you find that you have created 
a type; begin with a type, and you find 
that you have created—nothing.”’ I can- 
not, of course, say what the creator of 
Mr. Adams began with. I can say that 
the moment I opened the door of the 
small red saltbox on the Post Road that 
was Mr. Adams’ home and office— 
“Why, it’s darling!” my wife murmured 
when I stopped the car—I realized with 
a small shock of pleased recognition 
that for years I had been carrying in my 
mind a picture of what an old Connect- 
icut Yankee looked like, and Mr. Ad- 
ams fitted the picture so perfectly that I 
immediately saw him in my mind’s eye 
standing against a background of se- 
vere but lovely white houses with green 
shutters spread across a landscape of 
gently rolling hills dotted by austere 
church spires and squat red barns. 

He was then tall, slender, sandy- 
haired, and of indeterminate age. His 
clothes, a rumpled, slightly old-fash- 
ioned but spotlessly clean sack suit, 
hung on his spare wiry frame with cor- 
rectness, even with casual elegance. In 
the keen blue eyes, where the hint of an 
amused but sardonic smile was lurking, 
I felt I could read unostentatious 
strength and quiet confidence. 

Here, | said to myself, in a single in- 
dividual, were all the qualities that had 
given substance to a legend. Here, it 
seemed to me as I stared at Mr. Adams, 
Carter, were the hardy old farmers who 
with thrifty care had hung up their hoes 
before seizing their flintlocks to repel 
the Redcoats; the toolmakers who had 
fashioned the muskets with which 
squirrel-shooting Hartford boys had 
helped stop Beauregard at Shiloh, 
Bloody Shiloh; the craftsmen and farm- 
ers and teachers and ministers from 
whose workbenches and looms and 
rocky fields and simple churches and 
one-room scheolhouses had come the 
mechanical skill, the contempt for 
shoddy, the devotion to and fear of a 
just and vengeful God, the soft-keyed 
but razor-edged wit, the solid sense and 
the canny shrewdness that Mark Twain 
had poured into the creation of A Con- 
necticut Yankee at King Arthur's Court. 

Staring at Mr. Adams, Carter, on 
that first occasion a dozen years ago, I 
knew that always, without hesitation or 
preparation, this physical presence that 
was a cross between the statue of Na- 
than Hale on the gallows and that of 
the Minute Man at Concord, stood 
ready to plow a field or hold off an 
armada ; quote from Vergil, the Bible or 
the Federalist Papers; fix a faucet, a 
tractor or a treaty; fill a silo, a pulpit or 
a cabinet post; call a hog, a constitu- 
tional convention or a spade a spade; 
deliver a sermon, a Shakespearean solil- 
oquy or a baby; milk a cow, pitch a no- 
hitter or run for President. 

Facing Mr. Adams for the first time, 
before either of us had spoken a word, 





I knew whose words, his or mine, would 
be worth listening to. His thin lips, so 
severe in contour, yet shaped to indicate 
that they were always ready to support 
the dry smile hinted by the alert eyes, 
would not, I knew, part to emit mere 
sounds. 

“Since we talked on the phone yes- 
terday,” he said, “I’ve been going over 
the list of properties that are available 
in the price range you mentioned. I’m 
afraid, if you want anything decent, 
you're going to have to come up a little 
in the amount you plan to spend.” 

We did, and as I have already indi- 
cated, with no regrets. It was as much 
with a feeling of pleased anticipation at 
the prospect of seeing Mr. Adams again, 
as of the rent he could get for my house 
while my family and I were in Europe, 
that I got into my car a dozen years 
later to drive over to the darling little 
red saltbox on the Post Road. 

It was gone. 

I do not mean that it had been al- 
tered, enlarged or converted to other 
uses. It had simply vanished. There 
were no traces of fire or of any other 
catastrophe. 

I consulted the telephone book again. 
Under “Real Estate” I found no “*Ad- 
ams, Carter,” but I was astonished to 
see that now there were no less than 
twenty-six Adamses, beginning with 
“Adams, Aaron Aaston,” and ending 
with “Adams, Zephora Truegood.” 

I did what I had done a dozen years 
before: I called up the first name on the 
list. The phone was answered by a 
switchboard operator, who said Mr. 
Adams, Aaron Aaston, was talking to 
California, and did I care to wait? I did 
not, but I said I would, because it 
seemed reasonable to assume that no 
Connecticut Yankee, even if the call 
was being paid for in California, could, 
at such high cost, bring himself even to 
the edge of garrulity. 

My assumption was wrong. After 
holding the phone for almost twenty 
minutes, during which the crisply effi- 
cient switchboard operator came on the 
wire several times to advise me that Mr. 
Adams was still talking to California, I 
asked her a trifle irritably to have Mr. 
Adams call me back. When he did, sev- 
eral hours later, my irritability vanished 
as soon as I heard his voice: it sounded 
familiar. An hour after that, when I 
showed up in Mr. Adams’ new office on 
Main Street, I found out why. 

Mr. Adams, Aaron Aaston, was none 
other than my old friend Mr. Adams, 
Carter. 

He remembered me at once and, after 
he assured me he would be pleased to 
find a tenant for my house, apologized 
for keeping me waiting so long on the 
phone. 

“Connecticut has become very popu- 
lar with Hollywood people,” he said. 
“That man on the phone this morning 
is a very famous director. He’s coming 
here this summer with his family to 
shoot a picture with a Revolutionary 
War background and he’s looking for a 
house with ———”” Mr. Adams paused. 
“Did you say your house has a pool?” 


I shook my head. “‘Too bad,”” Mr. Ad- 
ams said. “Well, no matter. We’ll get 
you a tenant.” 

He pressed a button on the kidney- 
shaped slab of redwood that served 
him as a desk. A slender woman with 
neatly marcelled, blue-white tinted hair 
came in. She wore a chic suit, three 
pieces of prismatic glass almost as large 
as baseballs—one dangling from each 
ear and one mounted in a platinum 
band on her fourth finger—and she 
moved like a Prussian infantryman on 
parade Unter den Linden. 

“You remember my wife?” Mr. Ad- 
ams asked. Rising from my chair, I 
shook my head again. All I remembered 
about Mr. Adams was that first aston- 
ishing impression he had made on me. 
“We've expanded quite a bit,”’ he said 
after introducing me to Mrs. Adams. 
“IT couldn’t handle it all by myself any 
longer.” He turned to his wife and ex- 
plained why I was there. “‘You’ll see 
what you can do, Vanessa, won’t you?” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Adams said, and 
to me, “It would be so much simpler to 
find someone suitable for your house if 
you had a pool. What about a tennis 
court?” I said I was sorry, there was no 
tennis court. “Well,” said Mrs. Adams, 
“we'll see what we can do anyway.” 

The instrument panel on her hus- 
band’s desk purred. Mr. Adams picked 
up the phone and listened for a moment. 

“All right,” he said. “She'll take it in 
her own office.”” Hanging up, Mr. Ad- 
ams said to his wife, ““For you, Vanessa. 
Washington on the wire.”” Mrs. Adams 
excused herself and vanished from the 
room, the enormous prisms at her ears 
and on her hand shooting daggers of 
sunlight in all directions. Mr. Adams 
said, “Connecticut has become very 
popular with Government officials. That 
call Vanessa is taking is from an Un- 
dersecretary—I'm not at liberty to tell 
you which one or what department— 
but he’s about to resign—in fact, his 
resignation is on the President’s desk 
right now, but it hasn’t been announced 
yet officially—and he wants to take a 
house here for a year or so while he 
writes his autobiography.” Something 
in my face must have struck a chord in 
Mr. Adams’ memory because, all at 
once, he chuckled. ““Things have changed 
a bit, haven’t they?” 

It was not unlike hearing Noah re- 
mark that things had become a trifle 
damp. Staring from my chair of chro- 
mium tubes around the wall-to-wall-car- 
peted room with its Toulouse-Lautrec 
prints and picture window looking out 
on the Peck & Peck and Franklin 
Simon delivery trucks passing on Main 
Street, I brought my glance back to the 
spare, gray-haired figure behind the 
desk. The amused, sardonic smile still 
lurked in the keen blue eyes, but the 
rumpled, slightly old-fashioned sack 
suit had given way to a faultlessly cut 
hounds-tooth sports jacket, a pink but- 
ton-down shirt, and a black knitted tie. 

“They certainly have changed,” I 
said. “I was wondering what happened 
to that little old red saltbox you used 
to have up on the Post Road?” 


“Oh, that’s down in Florida,” Mr. 
Adams said and, seeing the look on my 
face, he chuckled again. “This chap 
came along a couple of years ago and 
said he was building a motel on the 
Gulf Coast and the decorative motif 
was going to be strictly New England, 
so what he wanted for the office and 
reception hall was a genuine old Con- 
necticut saltbox. Well, at the price he 
was willing to pay, I could hardly 
say no.” 

“Didn’t you once tell me you were 
born in that saltbox?” I said. 

“I was indeed,” said Mr. Adams. 
“So were my father, my grandfather 
and my great-grandfather.”’ He paused, 
and those thin lips came through with 
a grin. “Those facts,” Mr. Adams said 
dryly, “had quite a Dit to do with rais- 
ing the price to a point that I thought 
adequate for a structure that was, after 
all, going to be moved almost fifteen 
hundred miles.” I laughed and Mr. 
Adams laughed with me. As I rose to 
say good-by he accompanied me to the 
door and said, “If there’s anything else 
we can do for you ——” 

“You can answer a question,” I said. 
“Twelve years ago, when I looked you 
up in the local phone book, you were 
listed as ‘Adams comma Carter.’ To- 
day I found you are listed as ‘Adams 
comma Aaron Aaston.’”’ 

Mr. Adams nodded gravely. “Twelve 
years ago I was the only Adams in this 
area in the real-estate business and so, 
since the phone-book listings are alpha- 
betical, I was at the top of the list, 
which is something of acommercial ad- 
vantage because strangers usually call 
the first name on the list in the phone 
book, just as you did, didn’t you?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, quite a number of Adamses 
have moved into the area during the 
past twelve years, and a lot of them 
have gone into the real-estate business. 
If you look in the phone book now 
you'll notice there’s an Alfred Adams, 
an Arthur Adams, even an Aloysius. 
All these were listed in the phone book 
ahead of me. I found this situation in- 
tolerable. Not only because I was losing 
a good deal of business, but also and 
more important because of the people I 
was losing it to. After all, my family 
have been living right here since 1689, 
when King James abdicated and Gov- 
ernor Treat resumed the government of 
Connecticut under the famous Charter 
Oak up in Hartford. These newcomers, 
Alfred, Arthur, Aloysius and all therest, 
are interlopers. Not one of them, I dis- 
covered, had even been born in Connec- 
ticut. I determined to do something 
about it.” 

Mr. Adams paused and, like the 
born actor that every genuine Connecti- 
cut Yankee is, he gave me the short, 
sly, sidelong glance that means: listen 
carefully; here comes the punch line. 

“It isn’t as though the name I sub- 
stituted for Carter was made up out of 
whole cloth,” he said. “‘My great-uncle 
Aaron Carter was a member of the 
committee of the General Assembly 

Continued on Page 43 
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GOVERNOR. Abraham A. Ribicoff pauses 
in Hartford’s Bushnell Park. whose land- 
scaped grounds slope up to the imposing 
State Capitol. The dynamic executive, son 
of a poor Polish-Jewish immigrant, is fa- 
mous as a politician who rises above politics 
in state matters. “Just be guided by what is 
right,” he says, “‘and the next election will 
take care of itself.’’ It did when he was re- 
elected. in 1958 by a plurality of nearly a 
quarter of a million votes—the biggest 
margin in the state’s gubernatorial history. 


The Connecticut Yankee Today—a Portfolio 











The Connecticut Yankee Today 








SILVERMAKERS. Horace C. Wilcox (left) visits Roy C. Wilcox in CLOCKMAKER. Edward Ingraham II poses with antique timepieces in 
the library of his home in Meriden, headquarters of the International an institution he founded—the American Clock and Watch Museum in 
Silver Company. The brothers, now semiretired, are looking over a dis- Bristol. The clockmaking enterprise that bears his name was launched by 
play of fine old hollow ware produced during the company’s long history. his great-great-grandfather, and once made 3,000,000 dollar watchesa year. 
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FINANCIER. Frazar Bullard Wilde, noted authority on economics, stands outside the modern structure housing the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, which he joined as office boy and now heads as president. The astute 
executive, often called ‘‘a good Yankee Republican,” moved his company from downtown Hartford to this 300-acre 
plot in suburban Bloomfield, where employees can play tennis and enjoy the Oriental landscaping of Isamu Noguchi. 








BRUSH SALESMAN. Alfred C. Fuller, founder and board chairman of PASTOR. The Reverend Simon Montgomery, a Southerner educated 


the Fuller Brush Company, sits in a 17th Century house at Farmington, in South Carolina and in Boston, poses with the all-white choir of his 
Connecticut, among replicas of some of his early products. The former pastorate—the Rockville Methodist Church. He has been preaching here 
door-to-door salesman is shown in the “keeping” or family sitting room. to a predominantly white congregation of 270 for more than two years. 





ART CUSTODIAN. Charles Crehore Cunningham, director of the highly regarded Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, 
stands surrounded by a sampling of its collection, in this case the works of Connecticut artists past and present. The items 
range from a tall secretary made about 1760 by an unknown craftsman to Yves Tanguy’s contemporary canvas, The Five 
Strangers (left), and a bronze figure (foreground), the work of Doris Caesar, entitled Kneeling Woman Looking Up. 
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SCULPTOR. Alexander Calder at work 
in the fantastic barn that serves him as stu- 
dio and workshop. Now sixty-one and a 
resident of Roxbury, “Sandy” Calder looks 
back on a career that includes the invention 
of wire sculpture in Paris in 1927 and a first 
prize in 1952 at the international art com- 
petition in Venice. His work is so original 
that two new words had to be made up to 
describe it: the mobile, which unites all sorts 
of odd materials into an entity that moves, 
and its nonmoving opposite, the stabile. 
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that in 1895 helped choose the motto 
Qui Transtulit Sustinet for the Con- 
necticut state flag.” 

“What about that other name you’ve 
added to your listing?” I said. “I don’t 
think I’ve ever heard the name Aaston 
before.” 

“Neither have I,” said Mr. Adams. 
“That’s just a bit of insurance for the 
future, in case another Aaron Adams 
moves into town and decides to go into 
the real-estate business.” 

I’m sure one will, and I’m equally 
sure my Mr. Adams will know how to 
handle the situation. If he doesn’t, a 
short conference with Sewell will take 
the bugs out of the problem. Sewell, 
who shares with other striking person- 
alities of our time—such as Garbo and 
Khrushchev—the distinction of being 
known to the world only by a surname, 
came into my life a dozen years ago, 
immediately following my initial con- 
tact with Mr. Adams. Now I instinc- 
tively and naturally went to the phone 
to call Sewell. 

“We've decided to rent our house for 
the summer,” I said into the phone. 
**‘And I was wondering if you 
could ——” 

“Ah can and ah will,” Sewell said. 
“Ah’ll be there first thing in the 
moanin’ ——— No, wait. Mrs. Harrison 
over to Singin’ Swallow Hill, she goin’ 
to Detroit for a week, visit her married 
daughter, and ah gotta get her cellar set 
before she go. But raht after that, say 
around noon, maybe a little later, ah’ll 
be there and take control. Nah doan’ 
you worry baht a thing.” 

Sewell can be described as a handy 
man, just as Leonardo da Vinci can be 
described as an illustrator. Using as a 
yardstick the usual mental picture of an 
old Connecticut Yankee, he does not at 
first glance seem typical. He is, after all, 
the spitting image of Uncle Remus. 
And yet I can think of no man—not 
even Adams comma Aaron Aaston— 
who is more typical of the emotions, if 
not precisely the image, that come to 
mind when the phrase Connecticut 
Yankee is uttered. 

Sewell’s great-grandfather, who first 
set foot in Connecticut in 1860, was 
merely passing through. He was on his 
way to Canada via Underground Rail- 
way, one of the stations of which hap- 
pened to be the barn of a tobacco 
farmer several miles north of our town. 
Perhaps out of a desire to repay the 
kindness of his host, and almost cer- 
tainly because now that he was north 
of the line surveyed by Messrs. Charles 
Mason and Jeremiah Dixon there was 
no longer any need to hurry, he lin- 
gered long enough to repair several 
sagging frames in the farmer’s drying 
shed. He did it so skillfully that he was 
asked to stay on as an employee, and 
the Sewells have for almost a century 
been as much a feature of Fairfield 
County as Kalmia latifolia, or mountain 
laurel, which is the state flower of Con- 
necticut. 

I cannot say, perhaps because I live 
a rather circumscribed life, whether 


Sewell can call a hog or a constitutional 
convention, deliver a sermon or a baby, 
pitch a no-hitter or run for President. 
But I can say, because at one time or 
another during the past dozen years he 
has done all of these things for me and 
my neighbors, that Sewell can quote 
from the Bible and the editorials of the 
New York Times, fix anything from a 
faucet to fried chicken, cause African 
violets to grow and sumac roots to 
vanish, make a recalcitrant storm win- 
dow or a rebellious three-year-old be- 
have. No hostess within a ten-mile 
radius of our house who wants to make 
sure a party for more than twenty will 
be a success would dream of sending 
out the invitations without first making 
certain that Sewell will be free on that 
night to supervise the construction of 
the hors d’oeuvres and mix the drinks, 
just as no man interested in getting the 
maximum rent for his house for the 
summer would think of putting it in 
shape for prospective tenants without 
consulting Sewell. 

“How much you asking?” he de- 
manded when he arrived. 

I mentioned the figure Mr. Adams 
had suggested. “‘He crazy,”’ Sewell said 
with a snort of contempt. “We fix up 
that there pachysandra bed, and you 
get five hundred dollars more, easy.” 

I was dubious, but after twelve years 
I knew better than to express an opinion, 
much less disagree. Sewell embodies in 
his wizened person all the elements that 
the psychology textbooks lump under 
the heading: ‘Father Image.” From 
the moment Sewell steps into your 
house he is its undisputed head. 

“It does look pretty ratty,” I said, 
staring at the bed of pachysandra 
which, before our sons converted our 
lawn into a baseball diamond, had 
been the only green thing on our 
property that anybody had ever ad- 
mired. “But getting the house ready for 
renting is going to cost enough without 
spending money on a lot of shrubs.” 

“Pachysandra ain't shrubs,’ Sewell 
said. ‘“‘Pachysandra is a herbaceous 
perennial with alternate petioled leaves, 
and who say anything about spending 
money? You still got your Aunt Ethel 
up in Lakeville, ain’t you?” 

I stared at him in astonishment. Not 
because Sewell had made a mistake, 
which would indeed be cause for as- 
tonishment, but because he had as 
usual put together a series of appar- 
ently unrelated facts. My aunt Ethel 
does not live in Lakeville. She lives on 
the Dutchess County farm in New 
York where my wife and I had made 
our home before we came to Connecti- 
cut, but Lakeville is just across the 
state border, and it was from a friend 
of hers in that northwestern Connecti- 
cut town that a dozen years earlier we 
had obtained the pachysandra cuttings. 

“You take yourself a nice drive up 
to Lakeville this weekend,” Sewell 
said. ““‘The weather gonna be nice and 
sunny.” 

The Farmer's Almanac, our local 
paper, and the weekly radio forecast 
from Washington all said it was going 





to rain, but I did not hesitate to call my 
Aunt Ethel and tell her we would be 
driving up on Sunday. We did, in 
bright sunlight, and toward the end of a 
pleasant afternoon with Aunt Ethel, I 
said perhaps we'd better get under way 
because we planned to stop in on Mrs. 
Caldwell in Lakeville on the way 
home. 

“You'd better call and find out if 
she’s in,’ Aunt Ethel said. 

“In?” I said in surprise. Mrs. Cald- 
well, who had been crippled by arthritis 
in her early sixties, had been confined 
to a wheel chair during all the time we 
had known her. So far as I knew, while 
we lived on the farm, she had never left 
her house. ““Where can she be?” 

“Any one of a dozen places,’ Aunt 
Ethel said with a cryptic smile. ““Sun- 
day is her busy day. You'd better call.” 

I did, and a man at the other end of 
the line said to come on along, Mrs. 
Caldwell always came back to the office 
for tea, and he was sure she’d be de- 
lighted to see us. 

“Office?” I said to Aunt Ethel. 
*“What office?” 

“Wait and see,” Aunt Ethel said with 
another smile, and I was reminded of 
Mr. Adams, Aaron Aaston, as she 
added, ‘‘There have been quite a few 
changes.” 

Some of these had already started, of 
course, when we had last seen Lake- 
ville a dozen years ago. The Caldwell 
house, built by a remote ship-owning 
ancester of our Mrs. Caldwell with 
part of his enormous profits from the 
China trade, was a lovely, sprawling 
white mansion with massive pillars 
that stood on a low hill overlooking al- 
most a hundred gently rolling and 
beautifully manicured acres on what 
had once been the outskirts of the 
town. By the time my wife and I came 
to live on Aunt Ethel’s farm, the town 
had crept up and almost completely sur- 
rounded the Caldwell estate, so that 
sitting on its spacious veranda and sip- 
ping tea with Mrs. Caldwell was a good 
deal like having a visit with the owner 
of the Tavern on the Green in Central 
Park: you were constantly aware that, 
just beyond the line of trees that en- 
closed the quiet, peaceful scene, a 
bustling community was going about 
its many, complicated and noisy ac- 
tivities. 

These had obviously grown more 
complicated and noisier during the 
dozen years of our absence, which was 
no surprise. But the massive stone 
posts that guarded the entrance to the 
Caldwell driveway were an eye opener. 

Beneath the carved griffins—set in 
place proudly early in the 19th Century 
by the founder of the family fortune— 
were now affixed two boldly lettered 
wooden signs. One said: “Caldwell 
Court.”” The other: “Drive Slowly— 
Children at Play.” 

They were indeed. Scores of them, all 
small, shrieking as they tumbled about, 
racing around what had once been a 
huge expanse of carefully tended lawn. 
It was now dotted by several dozen 
ranch houses arranged in neat rows 








separated by paved walks and drive- 
ways. The huge white house at the top 
of the low hill still dominated the scene 
but, when I pulled the car to a stop in 
front of the broad veranda, I could see 
that here, too, there had been a change. 
A gently graded wooden ramp had 
been built alongside the spacious steps 
and, under the bronze knocker on the 
great mahogany door, a sign lettered 
in the same colors as the two on the 
stone gate posts had been affixed. It 
said: “‘Office.”” 

The door opened and a young man 
with a crew cut and a ball-point pen 
tucked behind one ear came out, intro- 
duced himself as Mrs. Caldwell’s office 
manager, and then nodded across our 
heads. 

““Here comes Mrs. Caldwell,” he said. 

My wife and I turned. Up the once- 
stately elm-lined driveway, which now 
snaked nakedly in and out and around 
the multicolored ranch houses, came a 
motorized wheel chair. In it, handling 
the controls with the casual skill of a 
fighter pilot, sat Mrs. Caldwell, her 
back ramrod-straight, her snow-white 
hair pinned neatly to her small, beauti- 
fully shaped head in the complicated 
whorls and scallops that had been 
popular in her youth, her finely lined 
patrician face fixed in a smile of delight. 
With a jaunty wave of greeting, she 
passed in front of our car, sent the 
wheel chair chuffing up the ramp and, 
describing a flashy little U-turn, brought 
her vehicle to a dexterous halt on the 
broad veranda. 

She explained what had happened to 
her ancestral home since we had seen it 
last. ““The same thing that happened to 
my great-grandfather’s sailing fleet 
after Robert Fulton took the Clermont 
up the Hudson: progress,”” Mrs. Cald- 
well said. “At first, during the years be- 
fore the war when the town kept creep- 
ing closer and closer to me, I resented it 
and even made a nuisance of myself in 
my efforts to stop it. By the end of the 
war, when you came to live on your 
Aunt Ethel’s farm and the town had 
surrounded me completely, | had be- 
come such a standard figure of Protest 
with a capital P at our town meetings, 
that people ceased paying attention to 
me.” 

Mrs. Caldwell paused and her bright 
brown eyes twinkled. 

“I’m an old Yankee and proud of it, 
and if you know anything at all-about 
the breed you know this: we can stand 
anything, even Progress, but we can’t 
stand indifference. | don’t mind making 
a nuisance of myself. In fact, | rather 
enjoy it. But I do mind being taken for 
granted. I had become a bore to my 
fellow citizens and I knew the time had 
come to change my tune. My father 
used to say you can catch more flies 
with honey than with vinegar. My 
grandchildren, | learned from a certain 
amount of judicious eavesdropping 
when they visit me, put it somewhat 
differently. If you can’t beat them, they 
say, marry them.” 

Mrs. Caldwell paused again and, 
turning slightly in her wheel chair, she 





LAND AND LEARNING. Robert Foote and his son Edward (above) relax by the gristmill brook on 
Foothilis, their 400-acre homestead near Gilead; both men earned c. ‘lege degrees and intended to 
follow other careers, yet both came back to the farm that has been worked by their family for four 
generations. At Kent School (right) the first and second crews work out on the Housatonic River, 
mindful that their predecessors have competed often in England, winning the Thames Challenge 
Cup four times. Nevertheless, all Kent students, even athletes, are first screened for academic promise. 


looked out across the crowded, noisy 
scene that stretched from the veranda 
down to the gateposts half a mile away. 

“All people coming 
home from the war, marrying, having 


these young 
children—they needed places in which 
to raise their families. What they were 
getting with their savings and veterans’ 
and from the banks 
wasn’t much of a bargain, as | dis- 


bonuses loans 
covered soon after | had a motor put 
on this wheel chair and I started poking 
about town and having a look for my- 
self. Somebody was making far too 
much money out of them. It occurred 
to me I could give them much better 
value and still make a handsome profit. 
After all, my own children are married 
and over the 


scattered face of the 


country. This place is much too big for 


one old woman. Besides, what with 
taxes and rising labor costs and one 
thing and another, | was beginning to 
feel the pinch. It was a case of sell and 
get out, or do something about it. I had 
a talk with my lawyers, called in an 
architect, cut the place up into building 
lots and, well, there it is.” 

Mrs. Caldwell gestured toward the 
ranch houses and the children and the 
clotheslines and the bicycles that had 
been superimposed over what had once 
been a glowing portrait of the opulent, 
leisurely way of life of the landed 
gentry. The gamboling children and 
the fluttering clotheslines made an at- 
picture, but even to a man 
whose financial boundaries are limited 
by mortgage payments and orthodon- 
tist’s bills—perhaps only to 


tractive 


such a 


man—there was a twinge of sadness for 
the portrait that had vanished. 

A man in overalls came around from 
the back of the house, opened the door 
of my car, and began to ease onto the 
rear seat a large flat box neatly covered 
with sheets of newspaper. I looked at 
Mrs. Caldwell inquiringly. 

“Plus ca change, plus c'est la méme 
chose,” she said with the dry Yankee 
twang that can, when its owner so de- 
sires, replace the cutting edge of even 
the sharpest remark with nothing more 
damaging than the blunt nudge of 
friendship. “Some things change, but 
not all. For example, the reason why 
young people will drive across the en- 
tire state of Connecticut to visit an old 
lady in a wheel chair. I hope these 
pachysandra cuttings Charles is put- 
ting into your car will flourish as well 
as the ones I gave you twelve years ago.” 

They did, which is undoubtedly the 
reason why Mr. Adams was able to get 
for me, as Sewell had predicted, five 
hundred dollars more than the rent 
originally set. Months later, when the 
European trip was behind us and we 
were back in our house in Connecticut, 
I was reminded of Mrs. Caldwell’s re- 
marks about change by a phone call 
from my mother, who lives in New 
York, a city that is said by some to be 
all things to all men but has never, I 
believe, been to anybody else what it is 
to my mother: the equivalent of the 
command post from which General 
Eisenhower directed the Allied assault 
on Festung Europa. With the help of 

Continued on Page 46 
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RELIGION. The Congregational Church faces East Street and the tranquil green 


of Litchfield, a Colonial town often called the handsomest in the nation. The 


church, built in 1829, was hauled away in 1873 and put to other uses, even as a 
movie house, until Connecticut’s Yankee conscience rebelled and brought it back. 


Continued from Page 44 

the telephone my mother manages, in 
spite of her almost eighty years, to keep 
in constant touch with, and direct the 
movements of, an extensive and com- 
plicated network of sons, daughters, 
grandchildren and collateral relatives 
spread across the face of the continent. 
I never hear my mother’s voice calling 
long-distance without the feeling that I 
am snapping to attention on a parade 
ground for the day’s orders. 

“What are you doing Friday?’’ she 
said 

“Well ” I said. 

“Good,” my mother said. “Cousin 
George just died, and I want you to 
drive me up to the funeral in New 
Haven.” 

“Which cousin George?” I said. 


How many cousin Georges do we 
have in the family?” my mother said. 
“The Connecticut Yankee, of course.” 

“Oh,” I said, not without astonish- 
ment. | had always understood that 
cousin George, who owned a delica- 
tessen store when as a small boy I once 
went to spend a summer vacation with 
him in New Haven almost forty years 
ago, had been born in Budapest. “Did 
you call him a Connecticut Yankee?” 

“What else?” said my mother, who 
prefers to ask questions rather than an- 
swer them. 

“But wasn’t cousin George born in 
Hungary?” I said. 

“What does that have to do with it?” 
my mother said. 

“Well,” I said again, my mind sud- 
denly besieged by recollections of Mr. 
Adams and Sewell and Mrs. Caldwell. 
“I’m just surprised, that’s all.” 

“What's there to be surprised about?” 


my mother said. “He was ninety-three 


years old. We all have to go sometime. 

“That’s not what surprised me,” I 
said. “‘I was surprised to hear you call 
him a Connecticut Yankee.” 

“You can tell me about your 
prises on Friday,” my mother said. 
“I’m in a hurry. I have to call your sis- 
ter in New Jersey to tell her the news, 
and then my brother-in-law in San 


Francisco and Uncle Frank in Chicago. 
Come for me at eight in the morning. 
No, wait. Better make it seven-thirty. 
It’s a long drive to New Haven, you 
know, and we don’t want to be late.” 

If I didn’t know, it occurred to me 
as I put down the phone, the fault was 
clearly mine. After all, 1 had been living 
for a dozen years in the heart of Yankee 
terrain. 

“What's the matter?” my wife said. 
“You look as though you've received 
some bad news.” 

“Not bad,” I said. “Puzzling.” 

I explained about my mother’s call. 

“What's puzzling about it?” said my 
wife, whose admiration for my mother, 
I now realized for the first time, had 
caused her to develop a similar prefer- 
ence for the interrogatory rather than 
the declarative sentence. “Do all Glas- 
wegians have to come from Glasgow? 
Or all those mounted policemen who 
wear those lovely red tunics have to be 
born in Canada?” 

“No,” I said slowly. “But I always 
thought they were.” 

“If you do some thinking about 
cousin George,” my wife said, “I’m 
sure you'll see why your mother thinks 
of him as a Connecticut Yankee. What 
was he like?” 

I described his appearance. 

“No,” my wife said. “I mean his 
character.” 

I thought hard. “He talked in a very 
loud voice,” I said. “In fact, he didn’t 
really talk. Cousin George always 
shouted.” 

‘“*That’s not character,” my wife said. 
“That’s noise. What sort of things did 
he like? Or hate? Or do?” 

I thought harder. “‘He made it a 
point to hire as waiters in his delica- 
tessen only young men who were 
working their way through Yale.’ My 
wife gave me that look. “It’s true,” I 
said. “The only people Cousin George 
would allow to work behind his coun- 
ter and wait on his tables were law 
students, and since Yale was the closest 
law school, when you ordered a pastrami 


Continued on Page 128 
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FACES FROM THE SKY 


@ In the closing days of 1958, a human voice 
spoke for the first time from space. It was the 
President of the United States, broadcasting a 
Christmas message to the world. Yet that friendly 
greeting from an orbiting Atlas satellite, pene- 
trating all barriers of geography and nationality, 
was as fateful a sound as any in the history of 
mankind. It marked the beginning of a new age 
of communication, which will transform the cul- 
tural, political, economic and even linguistic 
patterns of our world. 

It is simple enough to demonstrate this logically 
but very difficult to grasp its full meaning. So 
wonderful are today’s techniques of communica- 
tion, so integrated into the fabric of our society, 
that we overlook their gross limitations, and find 
it hard to imagine any substantial improvements. 
We are like the early Victorians who saw no 
value in the electric telegraph; semaphores or 
flashing lights had always been good enough for 
those hustlers who wanted something faster than 
the mail coach. 

We may laugh at this attitude; yet we are still, 
for all our ability to pluck sound and vision from 
the empty air, scarcely out of the Morse-buzzer 
age. Within a few years, communications satel- 
lites beyond the atmosphere will make our pres- 
ent facilities seem as primitive as Indian smoke 
signals, and we as blind and deaf as our grand- 
parents before the coming of the electron tube. 

All these revolutionary consequences stem 
from an elementary and obvious fact: the radio 
waves which are now our chief message bearers 
travel in straight lines, like light itself. But the 
world unfortunately is round. 

Only the curious accident that the earth is sur- 
rounded by a reflecting layer—the ionosphere— 
makes long-distance radio possible. This in- 
visible mirror in the sky reflects back waves in 
the broadcast and short-wave bands, but its per- 
formance is somewhat erratic and it does not 
function at all on the very short waves. These 
slice straight through it and head on out into 
space, and thus cannot be used for long-distance 
communication. (Long-distance, that is, by ter- 
restrial standards. They’re fine for talking to 
planets and spaceships.) 

It is the television engineer who is most affected 
by this state of affairs. For technical reasons, TV 
is confined to the very short waves—precisely 
those which are not reflected back to earth. TV 
programs go straight on out into space; they may 
be picked up beautifully on the Moon, but not 
in the next state. 
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This is the reason why hundreds of TV stations 
are needed to cover the United States. Still more 
serious, it is impossible to span the oceans, which 
remain as great an obstacle to TV as they were 
to the human voice before the invention of radio. 
To exchange TV programs between Europe and 
America would require a kind of electronic 
bucket-chain of perhaps fifty ships moored in a 
line across the Atlantic, relaying the signals from 
one to the other. This is scarcely a practical 
solution. 

There is a simpler answer. Just one relay station 
will do the job—f it is in a satellite a few thousand 
miles above the earth. The equipment needed 
would be little more complex than that which re- 
peated President Eisenhower's message. The 
only requirements would be a receiver to pick up 
the signals from one continent, and a trans- 
mitter to rebroadcast them to the other. 

But transatlantic TV is only a modest begin- 
ning. If the relay satellite were far enough out— 
say 10,000 miles—broadcasts from it could 
blanket half the world. And two or three such 
satellites, equally spaced around our planet and 
linked together with directional beams, could 
provide TV coverage from pole to pole. The clear, 
clean signals coming directly down from the sky, 
with no background interference and no ghostly 
echoes picked up by reflection from nearby 
buildings, would permit far higher standards of 
picture quality than those we tolerate today. 

Perhaps at this point | may be permitted what 
has been called the modest cough of the minor 
poet. To the best of my knowledge, the use of 
artificial satellites to provide global TV was first 
proposed by myself in the October, 1945, issue 
of the British radio journal Wireless World. The 
scheme then put forward, under the snappy title 
“Extra-terrestrial Relays,” envisaged the use of 
three satellites 22,000 miles above the Equator. 
At this particular height, a satellite takes exactly 
twenty-four hours to complete one orbit, and thus 
Stays fixed forever over the same spot on the 
earth. The laws of celestial mechanics can thus 
provide us with the equivalent of invisible TV 
towers 22,000 miles high. About the time these 
words appear, the first primitive communications 
satellites are due to be launched into this twenty- 
four-hour orbit. I have often wondered wistfully 
if 1 could have patented the idea. 

At first sight, global TV may hardly seem a 
revolutionary force capable of transforming our 
civilization. But in a few years every large nation 
will be able to establish (or rent) its own space- 
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borne radio and TV transmitters and broadcast 
high-quality programs to the entire planet. There 
will be no shortage of wave lengths, as there is 
today even for local services. One of the incidental 
advantages of satellite relays is that they will 
make available vast new bands of the radio spec- 
trum, providing “ether space” for at least a mil- 
lion simultaneous TV channels, or a Dillion radio 
circuits. 

Thus will end all distance barriers to sound and 
vision alike. You wiil be able to tune in to Mos- 
cow or the B.B.C. as easily as to your local sta- 
tion. And, conversely, everyone on earth who 
wishes to do so will be able to pick up direct 
transmissions from the United States. 

Think what this will mean. Until today even 
radio has been parochial, except to the short-wave 
fan willing to put up with the fades and crackles 
and banshee wailings of the ionosphere. Soon 
the great highway of the ether will be thrown open 
to the whole world, and all men will become 
neighbors, whether they like it or not. Any form 
of censorship, political or otherwise, would be 
impossible; to jam signals coming down from the 
heavens is almost as difficult as blocking the light 
of the stars. The Russians could do nothing to 
stop their people from seeing how Americans 
live; on the other hand, Madison Avenue agen- 
cies and bluenose committees might be equally 
distressed—though for different reasons—at a 
nationwide switch to uninhibited telecasts from 
Montmartre. 

Such freedom of communication will have an 
ultimately overwhelming effect on the cultural, 
political and moral climate of our planet. It holds 
danger as well as promise. If you doubt this, con- 
sider the following flight of imagination, which 
might be entitled “How to conquer the world 
without anyone noticing”: 

By 1970 the Russians have established the first 
satellite TV relay high above Asia, broadcasting 
in several languages so that more than a billion 
human beings can understand the programs. At 
the same time, in a well-organized sales campaign 
spearheaded by demonstrations, Russian trade 
missions have been flooding Asia with cheap, 
transistorized battery-powered receivers. There 
is scarcely a village which cannot afford one and 
it doesn’t cost the U.S.S.R. a thing; it even makes 
a small profit on the deal. 

And so millions who have never learned to 
read, who have never seen a movie, who have no 
rival distractions, fall under the hypnotic spell 
which even ostensibly educated nations have been 








HOLIDAY ’s science expert predicts the coming debut 


of intercontinental TV, with results both happy and horrendous 


unable to resist. Good entertainment, rapid (if 
slanted) news reporting, Russian-language les- 
sons, instructional programs of a “‘do-it-your- 
self” type useful to backward communities, quiz 
programs in which the first prizes are usually 
trips to the Soviet Union—it takes little imagina- 
tion to see the pattern. In a few years of skillful 
propaganda, the uncommitted nations would be 
committed. 

It may be no exaggeration to say that priority 
in establishing the satellite communication sys- 
tem may determine whether, fifty years from 
now, Russian or English is the main language of 
mankind. Recently I had to make this point to 
the House of Representatives’ Select Committee 
on Astronautics and Space Exploration, and my 
evidence ended with these words: “The TV satel- 
lite is mightier than the intercontinental ballistic 
missile.”’ Intercontinental TV may indeed be the 
ultimate weapon. 

But let us turn aside from the political aspects 
of the TV satellites and look in more detail at 
their domestic effects. One of these will be all to 
the good: we may see the end of the hideous an- 
tenna arrays that have ruined the sky lines of all 
our cities and made a mockery of architecture in 
the last decade. The antennas of the future will 
be small, neat saucers or lens systems like the now- 
familiar radiotelescopes: as they will lie on their 
backs pointing up at the sky they can be tucked 
into roofs and attics, and they will need no towers 
to support them high in the air. This aesthetic 
dividend, though small, should not be despised. 


he effect on the cultural content of 

local TV and radio programs, when 

faced with direct competition from 

the whole world, is a subject for 

lively speculation. Some cynics 

maintain that the TV-relay system 
is the best argument against space travel that has 
ever been conceived; they shudder at the thought 
of hundreds of simultaneous westerns, thousands 
of rock-and-roll disc jockeys. Yet the very pro- 
fusion of available channels, each capable of be- 
ing received by most of the human race, will make 
possible services of a quality and specialized na- 
ture quite out of the question today. There are 
probably enough viewers on earth to make chan- 
nels carrying nothing but Greek plays, lectures on 
symbolic logic, or championship chess matches 
an economic possibility. The B.B.C.’s famous 
Third Programme was perhaps the first step in 
this direction. 


Many will look forward, with a certain malevo- 
lent glee, to the effects of outside competition 
upon commercial programs. At least 100,000,000 
underprivileged Americans have never known the 
joys of hucksterless radio or TV; they are like 
readers who have become reconciled to the fact 
that the fifth page of every book consists of ad- 
vertisements which they are not allowed to skip. 
If the Russians are clever enough to take advan- 
tage of their opportunity, they can gain an enor- 
mous audience merely by omitting the soap and 
laxative announcements. 

The advent of global TV and radio coverage 
will end, for better or worse, the cultural and 
political isolation which still exists over the whole 
world, outside the great cities. As one who 
travels widely throughout the United States, I 
have long been appalled by the intellectual 
vacuum into which you are plunged, as soon as 
you get out of range of New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Boston, Chicago and a handful 
of other oases. This applies both to newspapers 
and to radio and TV; how often have I spent 
fruitless hours at places like Skunksville, Ugh., 
searching for a copy of the New York Times so 
that I could learn what was happening to the 
planet Earth. And as far as the ether waves are 
concerned, there are few more harrowing ex- 
periences than a sweep across the radio bands in 
the Deep South, especially on a Sunday morning. 

The abolition of all barriers to free intellectual 
and cultural intercourse will complete the revolu- 
tion started by the automobile half a century ago 
and timidly continued by today’s short-ranged 
electronics. It will mean the eventual end of the 
limited, smali-town mentality which, it is true, 
has a certain charm (especially to nostalgic 
novelists, and especially from a distance). When 
all men, wherever they may be, have equal access 
to the same vast communications network, they 
will inevitably become citizens of the world, and 
a major problem of the future will be the preser- 
vation of regional characteristics of value and 
interest. There is grave danger of global leveling- 
down; the troughs in man’s cultural heritage 
must not be filled at the price of demolishing the 
peaks. 

The universal communication system will have 
a profound impact upon language. As already 
suggested, it may lead to a single dominant 
tongue, others becoming merely local dialects. 
More probably it will result in a bi- or tri-lingual 
planet; in this respect, Switzerland may be the 
prototype of tomorrow’s world. Far higher above 





the earth than the builders of Babel ever aspired, 
we may at last undo the curse that was visited 
upon them. 

All that has been described so far—even this 
last development—will result from the applica- 
tion of existing techniques, merely made world- 
wide by the use of satellite relays. It is time now 
to consider some of the wholly new services which 
will become feasible, if we wish to exploit them. 

The most obvious is the personal transceiver, 
so small and compact that every man can carry 
one with no more inconvenience than a wrist 
watch. This, of course, is an old dream, and any- 
one who doubts that it can be realized is simply 
unaware of current achievements in electronics. 
Radio receivers have now been built which make 
the most compact transistor portables look like 
1925 cabinet models. The smallest to date is 
about the size of a lump of sugar. 

The time will come when we will be able to call 
a person anywhere on earth, merely by dialing a 
number. He will be located automatically, 
whether he is in mid-ocean, in the heart of a great 
city, or crossing the Sahara. This device alone 
may change the patterns of society and commerce 
as emphatically as the telephone, its primitive 
ancestor, has already done. 

Its perils and disadvantages are obvious; there 
are no wholly beneficial inventions. Yet think of 
the countless lives it would save, the tragedies 
and heartbreaks it would avert. (Remember what 
the telephone has meant to lonely people every- 
where.) No one need ever again be lost, for a sim- 
ple position- and direction-finding device could be 
incorporated in the receiver, based on the princi- 
ple of today’s radar navigational aids. And in case 
of danger or accident, help could be summoned 
merely by pressing an “Emergency”’ button. 

If you think that this will make the world a 
claustrophobically small place, in which you can 
never escape from friends or family, or even run 
any stimulating risks, you are quite correct. But 
you need not worry; there is more than enough 
of danger and distance in the bottomless chasm 
of space. Earth is home now; let us make it cozy 
and comfortable and safe. The pioneers will be 
elsewhere. 

As communications improve, so the need for 
transportation will decrease. Our grandchildren 
will scarcely believe that millions once spent 
hours of every day fighting their way into city 
offices—where, as often as not, they did nothing 
that could not have been achieved over telecom- 


munication links. Continued on Page 109 
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WESTMOUNT BOWLING CLUB breaks out sil- 
ver service for Saturday tea. **There is not,” says club 
president Harold C. Kent, “the slightest similarity 
between our game and conventional bowling.” His- 
tory says Sir Francis Drake took time to finish a 


game as the Armada approached Merrie Engiand. 


@ Ten years ago, having wintered in a 
Northern Ontario bush camp, | stepped 
off an overnight bus at Montreal with a 
chap who was North of England table- 
tennis champion, Durham shove-ha’- 
penny champion and a former star 
bowler on the Royal Navy’s Portsmouth 
cricket team. His name was Arthur and 
we both had decided to take a piece of 
advice offered us by several well-meaning 
Canadians. It was: “If you don’t like it 
here, why don’t you go back where you 
came from?” We were hoping to find a 
ship to Europe, leaving at once. 

It was, | remember, one of those 
mornings when Polar Bear Clubs turn 
out for the newsreel cameras and head 
toward newly broken ice. On the street 
outside the bus terminal smirched snow- 
banks lay under a facade of morning 
neon signs. Last night’s snowfall, mixed 
with dirt and stirred by the feet of 
passers-by, covered the pavements in a 
thick gruel. Each street crossing was a 
race against Dodgem-type drivers who 
chased each other in and out of Domin- 
ion Square. And Arthur announced that 
he had caught a cold. 

We began to walk in what we hoped 
was the general direction of the docks. 
We had been told that Montreal was the 
most important inland seaport in the 
world, the second-largest French-speaking 
city in the world, the metropolis of Can- 
ada and the Paris of North America. We 
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were not impressed. Arthur, by joining 
the navy, had already seen the world. He 
preferred West Hartlepool. I, at twenty- 
seven, had traveled and lived in so many 
places that, like Hemingway’s Count 
Mippipopolous, I could grandly inform 
any questioning Lady Brett Ashley that 
yes, my dear, | had been around very 
much. So our conversation that morning 
did not touch on the sights but on the 
pros of returning to England versus the 
cons of hitchhiking to Mexico. I had 
heard you could live in Mexico for two 
dollars a day, drinks included. Arthur 
wanted to know how we could earn a 
living there. We did not even consider 
how we might earn a living in Montreal. 

But as we walked, determined tran- 
sients, two things distracted me from 
our discussion. The first was a parked 
delivery truck stenciled: Notre Dame de 
Grace—Kosher Meat Market. The sec- 
ond was a pharmacy labeled in seven 
languages. 

“You know,” I said tentatively. “‘This 
isn’t much like Toronto.” 

“Its no Gay Paree neither,” said 
Arthur. 

Just then we reached the Gaiety The- 
atre and read the sign on the marquee: 


Lili St. Cyr 
Montreal’s Sweetheart 
In her presentation of 
Leda & The Swan 


BLUE BONNET RACEWAY, Montreal’s great trot- 
ting track, draws over 400,000 during its annual 100- 
day season. Above the oval towers a less mundane 

r attraction—St. Joseph’s Oratory, a domed monu- 
ment to a humble porter who had the gift of healing. 
This shrine draws more than two million each year. 
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By unspoken agreement we entere 
the lobby to examine poster photographs 
of Miss St. Cyr and other artistes. I 
looked at my watch. “Don’t you think 
it's a bit early to go rushing around 
shipping offices?” 

Arthur blew his nose. “*Well, I do have 
a nasty cold,” he said. 

So we caught the morning show. The 
theater was old, the decorations suitably 
rococo, the air loud with strange, bi- 
lingual candy-butcher yells, warm with 
the smell of popcorn and long under- 
wear. In a tight little conference group, 
front and center, sat several free souls 
who, from the variety and colorings of 
their tartan shirts and furry-eared head- 
gear, had, like ourselves, recently re- 
turned from Canada’s north country. A 
baby spot felt its way around the cur- 
tains and, to the gut-bucket chuckle of 
Sugar Blues, the first stripper of the 
morning strutted onstage with a gait as 
mannered as a Lippizaner riding horse. 

‘*Baptéme!” yelled the man beside me 
in hearty, un-Anglo-Saxon approval. 
“Tabernacle!” roared a man down front. 
There was an explosion of laughter and 
I pulled at Arthur’s sleeve. “Do you 
realize,” | whispered, “they still swear 
liturgically here?” 

“Nem’mind that,” Arthur said, his 
naval eye never leaving its objective. 
“Come on, ducks—ty-kitoff!” 


Continued on Page 52 
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Continued from Page 50 

When we came out of the theater the 
snowbanks were still filthy, the gruel on 
the streets more watery than ever. But I 
no longer noticed. The neon lights of the 
Boulevard Saint Laurent stretched be- 
fore us, a midway in midafternoon. Ina 
restaurant named Le Roi des Frites, we 
sat down to French fries and an excel- 
lent local meat pie called rourtiére. Above 
us a sign read: Chiens Chauds—Hot 
Dogs. | was falling in love. 

And so I never did find out if two dol- 
lars a day in Mexico covered drinks as 
well. Over Arthur’s protests | bought 
La Presse and phoned an advertiser who 
offered room and board in the most 
French-sounding part of the city. My 
landlord-to-be told me his name was 
Napoléon Beaubien and said we could 
move in at once. We collected our bags 
from the bus terminal, drove through a 
tunnel which passed under the frozen 
Lachine Canal and entered the suburb 
of Verdun. No one could call it beauti- 
ful, but at least there were two-story 
houses with curving iron outdoor stair- 
cases and balconies which brought forth 
romantic memories of Europe. | fore- 
saw myself the following summer, bi- 
cycling home of an evening, a long loaf 
of French bread tied to the handlebars, 
waving politely to the demoiselles sun- 
ning themselves on their balconies. 

But the young woman who opened 
the door of the Beaubien house wel- 
comed us in braw Lowland Scots. She 
was a war bride, she said, and after 
pocketing two weeks’ rent in advance, 
she told us we were daft to stay in 
Canada. *“‘Montreal’s the wu-rr-st city in 
the wu-rr-ld to ma way of thinkin’. 
Freezin’ in winter, boilin’ in summer. 
Still, if ye have to live here, then 
Verdun’s not a bad wee community. 
There’s ha-rr-dly any French people 
here at cll.” 

“Any cricket clubs?’ asked Arthur, 
suddenly perking up. 

“Ask Nappy.” 

We did. “Well,” said Napoléon. “‘l 
don’t think there’s anything like that at 
the moment. But things are changing. 
Night life? Maybe they'll stay open all 
night next year if enough graft is paid. 
Theater? | heard they’re going to build a 
concert hall. But that’s what City Hall 
says. You can’t trust those guys. Still, if 
you can tough it out for a few years 
there'll be a lot of big things happening 
here.” 

Thinking back now I realize that these 
answers were a near-perfect summation 
of the Montreal attitude. For, unlike 
Bostonians or Londoners, the Mon- 
trealer considers all civic achievements 
past and present merely as an unsatis- 
factory prelude to the mystical Next 
Year in Jerusalem when his city will 
burgeon with light, wonders and mar- 
vels. Perhaps this feeling results from the 
climate; for Montreal suffers a heavier 
annual snowfall than Moscow while 
summer heat and humidity figures rival 
Manhattan’s. Perhaps the citizens feel 


compelled to match nature in these feats 
of hyperbolean excess. For nothing 
short of gigantism satisfies your true 
Montrealer. 

Meanwhile, until this hyperbolean 
state has been achieved, i/ faut le 
tougher—one must tough it out—as 
Napoléon told us. But /e tougher (pro- 
nounced tuffay), a local verb unlikely to 
merit the approval of the Académie 
Francaise, did not appeal to Arthur 
either. Even though we both found jobs 
within a week, Arthur brooded on the 
lack of cultural facilities in a city with- 
out cricket, table tennis or shove ha’- 
penny. At the end of the month he pur- 
chased a wide-brimmed hat, dark glasses 
and a painted-lady tie and sailed home 
to play Yankee in the West Hartlepool 
locals. 1, not being English, let alone of 
champion caliber, stayed. 

In the intervening years | have learned 
the names of local heroes and seen the 
fall of civic dynasties. | have watched 
Montreal become what New York must 
have been eighty years ago; a city in 
which it is unwise to ask directions of 
your neighbor for he also is probably a 
newcomer. When I travel downtown by 
bus I am as likely to hear the people 
around me speak German or Italian or 
Polish or Dutch as English or French. 
Of the six different buildings I have lived 
in, four have, not untypically, been torn 
down and replaced. When last I visited, 
the old Gaiety Theatre the rococo dec- 
orations had been removed, the stage 
had been enlarged and an audience 
weighted with middle-aged matrons 
watched—not Lili St. Cyr—but Joan of 
Arc in Anouilh’s The Lark. Napoléon 
Beaubien was right. Plus ¢a change a 
Montréal, plus ce n'est pas la méme 
chose. 

This, too, is the decade of Montreal’s 
greatest physical change. On Sherbrooke 
Street, perhaps the most elegant thor- 
oughfare in a city which bears closer 
affinities to Marseilles than Paris, large 
gray fieldstone mansions still dominate 
the view as they did in the 1880's when 
much of the power and wealth of Can- 
ada grouped itself within walking dis- 
tance of the city’s center. Their first 
owners, newly rich in land speculation, 
railroads and trade, were, as a very old 
lady once told me, “trying to live up to 
what they'd seen in the laird’s house or 
the mill-owner’s mansion in the towns 
they came from.” And so they crammed 
their interiors with a profusion of oil 
paintings, marbles, carpets and bronzes. 
Their wives added to the catalogue by 
proliferous purchase of Dresden figu- 
rines, ormolu clocks, Wedgwood dinner 
services and canteens of cutlery. 

Now, in the second half of the era 
which politicians forecast as “Canada’s 
century,” those captains and kings of 
industry have departed to the slopes of 
Mount Royal cemetery while their de- 
scendants, weary of toughing out the 
winters in gloomy, servantless halls, 
have moved to smaller perches on the 
mountain or fled to tax-free tropical 








COMMANDER. Lt.-Col. William A. Wood, Jr., leads the 
Third Battalion, the Black Watch (Royal Highlanders) of 
Canada. The ram’s head contains a silver snuffbox which is 
passed—but not sniffed—at formal dinners in the Officers’ Mess. 





ARCHBISHOP. Paul-Emile Cardinal Léger, Archbishop of 
Montreal, whose archdiocese is the largest in the British Com- 
monwealth, is the most powerful religious figure in French 
Canada. He is strong-willed, jovial, and a rousing orator. 












INDUSTRIALIST. Herbert John O'Connell heads four 
companies and is a director of eleven more. He is an ardent 
horseman and a collector of antique cars. He and Mrs. O’Con- 
nell are framed in horse-show prizes at their farm near Montreal. 





COMEDIAN. Gratien Gélinas as Fridolin, a pixy role he cre- 
ated in 1938. Fridolin, says Gélinas, is the little man in every 
man. The actor smiles beside La Comédie Canadienne, his pet 
theater project: the government subsidizes it at $25,000 a year. 























islands. Abandoned, the big houses be- 
came the lairs of art dealers, antiques 
experts and basement boutiques trading 
in millinery and furs. It sometimes 
seemed as though the former owners had 
decreed a grand auction of contents, an 
auction which would never end. 

It is ending now. One by one the old 
houses are meeting the wrecker’s ball, 
yielding ground to the city’s latest gi- 
gantic appetite, an attack of skyscraper 
fever which had its beginnings as far back 
as 1643 when Maisonneuve and his col- 
onists, grateful for having survived the 
settlement’s first winter, carried a huge 
wooden cross to the top of Mount Royal 
and planted it there. Maisonneuve’s 
cross has long been replaced by a 100- 
foot, electrified successor, but even this 
sky sign seems small to the Montrealer 
of today. So, when a syndicate headed 
by Mr. William Zeckendorf of New 
York recently began the erection of a 
cruciform skyscraper forty-two stories 
high as the centerpiece of a Rockefeller 
Plaza-sized project in the downtown 
shopping district, local people grudg- 
ingly admitted that Mr. Zeckendorf 
understood the Montreal mentality. Al- 
most immediately, however, the Zeck- 
endorf gauntlet was picked up by an- 
other syndicate which announced plans 
for another forty-three-story structure 
which would be 566 feet tall and thus, 
the highest in the city. There has as yet 
been no reaction from the Sun Life 
Building in Dominion Square, until re- 
cently touted as “the largest office build- 
ing in the British Commonwealth.” But 
it is my guess that a new marathon may 
be beginning. 

For nothing succeeds like excess here, 
no matter how improbable its origins. 
Consider the situation at the Café Saint 
Jacques in the center of French-speaking 
Montreal when I first visited it, that fey 
summer of 1957. At stage left, ladies and 
gentlemen, Jim Montecino, fifty-three- 
year-old ex-movie-house piano player 
and world’s title-holding piano-thonist. 
At stage right, local disc jockey Frenchy 
Garraud, armed with 2000 Elvis Presley 
records. Before an overflow audience, 
Montecino, fingers bruised and bleeding, 
stumbled along the long way to Tip- 
perary, while Garraud, larynx hoarse 
from three days and nights of continuous 
broadcasting, repeated his offer to smash 
another Elvis record each time a listener 
phoned him to complain about that blue 
suéde voice. On the dance floor running 
concurrently, the following amateur at- 
tractions: a local man wearing out his 
eighth partner after thirty-six hours of 
continuous dancing, a Montreal woman 
engaged in a private walkathon, another 
citizen who had elected to circle a café 
table for twelve hours nonstop. Rock- 
ing metronomically in a corner, a twenty- 
six-year-old mother of two who had 
walked in off the street, planked down 
a porch rocker and announced that she 
was laying title to the Quebec rockathon 
championship. She rocked sixty hours 
before leg pains forced her to withdraw. 





Montecino called it quits after 101 hours 
of continuous playing. The disc jockey 
also gave up at the hundred and first 
hour, after smashing a total of 335 
Presley discs. 

Enough? Assez? A month later, rapt 
citizens reassembled to watch Monte- 
cino, challenged by a Montreal com- 
poser, tinkle out A Duel To The Death. 
Over on Pius IX Boulevard, known 
locally as Pie Neuf, Mrs. Simone 
Tremblay went atop a flagpole and 
stayed there for six weeks. In a Saint 
Denis Street café, a waiter dished up 
meals continuously in a 200-hour serve- 
athon. A barber began a barbathon; a 
pool player shot an impressive fifty-six 
hours in a poolathon, while two local 
sports, Maurice Thibodeau and Joseph 
Valiquetté, came up with what they said 
was “the very big thing of all.”” An inter- 
athon. Obliging local firms at once 
offered to service and provision the two 
special coffins and it was even arranged 
to erect a dance floor over the pair dur- 
ing their proposed six-week burial so 
that paying customers could dance on 
their graves. The police grew squeamish 
at this point. But 1957 was still a vintage 
year. 

There will be others, | know. For one 
of the pleasures of life in Montreal is the 
Arctic suddenness with which new crazes 
bloom. Walking in the city these days, a 
new sign can be seen over dozens of 
narrow doorways: Espresso. In the long, 
narrow troughs of what once were small 
dress shops, fortyish ladies who may or 
may not have been countesses before 
they became New Canadians preside im- 
partially over cash registers and large, 
steam-spitting Italian coffee machines. 
Foreign-language newspapers and mag- 
azines are on file and you may have your 
choice of a dozen differing fortes or pas- 
tries. Formally clad European waiters 
stand like displaced king penguins around 
the newly installed television set. War- 
saw, Vienna, Prague, Budapest—you 
can spend an idle, illusory hour believing 
yourself in the coffeehouses of any 
Central European capital. A few weeks 
ago in the Riviera Espresso, I even re- 
discovered Saint-Germain-des-Prés. The 
same bitter, burning sweetness of Gaul- 
ois cigarette smoke, the same yellow- 
trousered young lady with matching 
Great Dane, the same half-bearded boys 
in black turtleneck sweaters, the middle- 
aged men in scuffed brown suede jack- 
ets, extracting business papers from 
worn leather serviettes. Who are they? 
Did the entire clientele of the Mabillon 
suddenly move off the corner of the Rue 
de Buci and fly halfway across the 
world to Stanley Street, a café waiter’s 
walk away from Old McGill? 

I called a waiter and asked him. 

“Students, some of them,” he said. 

“McGill students?” 

“Université de Montréal students, 
mostly. The older ones are from the 
teevee.”” 

One street away, Porsche, Mercedes, 
Jaguar and Bentley are tethered together 


LE PANORAMA, on the twenty-first floor of the 
new Queen Elizabeth Hotel, offers a spectacular 
view of Montreal and the St. Lawrence River along 
vith flamboyant drinks such as the Tropical Itch 
(left) and Sun and Shadow. Through the picture 


window rises the great dome of St. James Cathedral 
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in the back yard of an old house. Inside 
the house the city’s latest nouveaux riches 
stand treat at the bar of Au 400, Chez 
Lelarge, the finest Parisian restaurant in 
the city. These are French-speaking tele- 
vision actors who ten years ago lived like 
strolling players but now are the envy of 
the Comédie Frangaise. In fact, Parisian 
actors playing a week in Montreal en 
route to or from Broadway have been 
known to spend all their nonperform- 
ance hours trying to line up jobs which 
will permit them to emigrate here. The 
reason is gigantic in the proper Montreal 
tradition, for the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation maintains in its French- 
speaking Montreal network the world’s 
third largest television producing center 
(ranking after New York and Hollywood 
but ahead of London and Paris). A cap- 
tive French-speaking audience of six mil- 
lion Québecois has quickly pushed all 
available acting talent into the upper-in- 
come brackets and incidentally has made 
it possible for five French-speaking pro- 
fessional theater groups to operate here 
with a fine off-Broadway selection of 
plays and some independence of box- 
office values. 

But what are box-office values here? 
Unpredictability is one of the more en- 
dearing Montreal traits. For instance, a 
young, grass-roots Tennessee Williams 
called Marcel Dubé has written a play 
about Montreal called Le Temps des 
Lilas. It was given a highly professional 
production by the Théatre du Nouveau 
Monde, the city’s leading professional 
company. It was an immediate success 
and audiences applauded it for several 
performances despite some local review- 
ers’ mild suggestion that the hero of the 
play, a young man who peddled narcot- 
ics for a living, might not represent in his 


chosen profession the noblest qualities of 


a tragic hero. After some persuasion, the 











author was prevailed upon to pencil 
drug peddling out of the script. He sub- 
stituted Communism. The largely Roman 
Catholic audience did not seem to object 
to this either and the play continued to 
draw good houses in both French and 
English versions. 

Et pourquoi pas? One Montrealer’s 
divertissement may be an enigma to his 
neighbor. On summer evenings in Lafon- 
taine Park a group of middle-aged men 
watch as one of their number advances, 
glares at the sky (ces maudits mous- 
tiques !), sights carefully and lobs a small 
iron ball in a parabola. There is the click 
of iron on iron and a sudden shout of 
congratulation. This is the French game 
of boule, played here exactly as I have 
seen it in scores of Provengal villages and 
cities on similar summer evenings; while, 
as I walk home, I pause under the town- 
hall clock in the English suburb of 
Westmount to watch a septuagenarian in 
whites advance and roll his biased bowl 
over the clipped turf toa halt, millimeters 
from the white earthenware jack. I walk 
on, wondering if the lawn bowlers know 
of the boule players. And not a quarter 
of a mile farther on, wonder if—shades 
of Arthur!—this is really cricket? 

It is. The tall Jamaican, his countdown 
complete, hurls a leather missile into or- 
bit. Twenty-two yards from him, after a 
compulsive effort to protect his wicket, 
some unsung batting hero watches two 
bails skitter into the evening sky, tucks 
his bat under his arm and walks discon- 
solate toward the band shell where his 
teammates watch. As he passes, we spec- 
tators suddenly applaud him. Not, | 
think, in the British tradition of applaud- 
ing a loser, but as Montrealers do, spon- 
taneously, unpredictably, to again con- 
found the pollsters. 

In politics, too, it has always been dif- 
ficult to make book on the Montreal re- 









AU PETIT ROBINSON leaves its guests happily 
up in the air in one of its ingenious tree houses. Din- 
ers may eat high in “‘Le Pigeonnier” or “*La Rotonde,”” 
which overlook the Ottawa River from the Tle 
Bizard. There is also a ground-level clubhouse for 
those guests who are afraid of high-flying night life. 


action. The late Mayor Camillien Houde, 
a gargantuan figure who once quipped 
that he had “the mind of Don Quixote 
in Sancho Panza’s body,” achieved his 
greatest popular ovation when he re- 
turned from a wartime internment camp 
where he had been sent for opposing 
conscription. And a former assistant po- 
lice director with the gloriously improb- 
able name of Pacifique Plante met with 
total apathy when he instituted a judicial 
probe of Montreal vice, uncovering con- 
clusive evidence of police co-operation in 
prostitution and gambling on a scale 
which Jersey City’s late Boss Hague 
might have admired. After a short reign 
as police director and antivice crusader, 
“Pax” Plante was eased out of his job 
and the former incumbent was reinstalled 
amid loud huzzas from the constabulary. 
Montrealers shrugged. “That’s City 
Hall .. .”’ There were no public demon- 
strations in protest. 

In fact the only outbreak of civic furor 
| have seen in ten years occurred over an 
issue nO more momentous than the sus- 
pension of a hockey player. One winter 
night four years ago, several hundred 
fans bulled out of the Forum and ran 
along Saint Catherine Street, the main 
east-west artery of the city, breaking 
store windows, attempting to overturn 
streetcars and throwing wet overshoes at 
bystanders in witless, wounded rage. 
Maurice (Rocket) Richard, an authentic 
Montreal hero, had been suspended from 
the Stanley Cup playoffs for bashing an 
official who sought to prevent him from 
bashing a Boston player. Richard, a 
stolid figure who bears a close family re- 
semblance to the average Montreal po- 
liceman, is probably the most popular 
living citizen here and his photograph 
adorns more homes, taverns and cafés 
than any movie star’s or prelate’s. He 

Continued on Page 118 




















@ Outward bound from Liverpool or London, 
Boston or Sag Harbor, the tall ships—whalers, 
tea clippers, West Indiamen—flew south before 
the northeast trade winds. Day after day their 
steady force arched the white canvas and dipped 
the ships’ lee rails in streaming foam. They 
skimmed the blue water, pursued by dolphins and 
flying fish. Homeward bound from Canton or 
Sydney, up the South Atlantic, the southeast 
trades drove them racing north. 

But between the two great winds lay a broad 
belt of calms, where the breezes faltered, faded 
and finally died. The ships lost way, the yards 
slatted idly from their masts. Now and then a 
puff of wind might partly fill the sails and the 
ships moved. Then, as suddenly, the wind would 
drop, the brief taut springing forward would end. 
rhe ships lay wallowing in the oily swells. Their 
sails hung limp. The tar in their deck seams 
melted under the sun. 

Now a vessel can steam steadily through the 
doldrums that still stretch across the tropic sea, 
from the Guianas in the west to the Cape Verdes 
and the bulge of Africa in the east. The sun beats 
down upon the blank expanse of water and the 
golden acres of sargassum weed. Sometimes the 
surface is broken by the knife-shaped fins of 
sharks, the spouting of a school of whales or the 
sudden leap and thump of a giant ray. But mostly 
there is a vast and airless silence. 

It is a place of calms but not of peace. Behind 
the calms there is a restlessness. The breathless air 
and the slowly. heaving sea shiver from time to 
time with flurries of wind or brief showers. The 
sea glistens palely as lead. Gray curtains of dis- 
tant cloud and rain form, drift and disappear be- 
low the horizon. Sometimes, in the hot summer 
months, they form and grow. 

The heated air, weighted with water, rises 
slowly from the sea. As it rises, other air moves in 
to take its place, to follow it upward. There is a 
motion in the calmness, imperceptible at first but 
growing. The misty air is drawn off the sea like 
smoke up a chimney. The earth too is moving, 
spinning, and as the air moves it takes on the 
movement of the earth as well. Around the hollow 
center toward which it is flowing the air begins to 
spin and spiral. Rising, the warm air expands, 
cools, and the water it is charged with condenses 
as rain. The air column swells and grows, feeding 
on its own inner unrest. Like a top, it spins in one 
place, with occasional erratic darts forward or to 
the side. Presently, touched by the outer edges of 
the trade winds, the column begins to move west- 
ward. It moves slowly at first, sometimes stopping 
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altogether as it sucks up the hot dampness that is 
its fuel. But a direction has been set. Out of mo- 
tion a shape has been born. 

At the calm center the sun shines down upon a 
sea bunched and twisted and drawn upward by 
the upward-rushing air. It is stretched into peaks, 
into quivering cones. The water boils and spouts. 
Like ripples made by a stone dropped in a pond, 
the waves spread outward. Spreading, they flatten 
and lengthen. The fetch between them grows. 

On a distant shore, a thousand, fifteen hun- 
dred miles away, the sound of the sea changes. 
The light, quick rhythm of the breakers becomes 
heavier and slower. The long swells, visible far 
out on the horizon, roll slowly, widely spaced. 
When they finally reach the shore they fall with a 
deep reverberating boom, grave as muffled drums 
or a tolling bell. The waves run farther up the 
shore. 

Hearing the sound, a man who remembers 
other storms will look to the sky. The sky is clear, 
with a still and luminous clarity that seems to 
stem from an immense innocence. The air scarcely 
stirs; objects seen through it stand out sharply 
etched. Far above, a few wisps of high cirrus 
cloud gleam with a pearly luster. The sunset will 
blaze more splendidly than usual. 

Other men have been watching the sea and sky. 
Radio messages come in from a freighter, a liner, 
a tanker, telling of falling barometers and rising 
seas. High up in an office building in Miami, a 
man seated at a drafting table marks their posi- 
tions on a chart. 

Next morning the beach has narrowed. Spray 
from the waves breaks high over a lighthouse on 
an offshore reef. At high tide the end of an old 
wooden pier, usually well above water, is awash. 
The men who keep their lobster traps there carry 
them beyond the far edge of the beach and stow 
them behind the dunes. In the town nearby peo- 
ple are buying candles and filling jugs with water. 
They keep their-radios turned on. 

A breeze is blowing now; but instead of blow- 
ing off the sea, as it usually does at this time of 
year, it blows from the land. Yet it is not a land 
breeze, dry and smelling of dust and late summer 
lowers. This breeze is heavy and damp. There is 
salt in it and you can taste it bitter on your lips. 
As the long waves fall on the shore the breeze 
clips flecks of foam from their crests and sends 
them flying back to sea. 

Above, the sky is no longer clear but veiled 
in a milky haze. From time to time there is a driz- 
zle of warm rain. As the day wears on the veil 
thickens, grows yellowish and soiled looking, 
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and as the sun sinks the sky is filled with a 
strange green-and-amber light. 

At sea there is no longer silence. The air has be- 
gun to hum and throb. The dark mass has moved 
forward. The sun still glares down through its 
center upon the confused waters, lashed by the 
rain and wrung and twisted by the wind. But the 
clouds have thickened and darkened. They spin 
faster. They advance faster. They make a ruin- 
bling, like the rumble of a train, like distant guns. 
Coming in low above the churning water, a plane 
flies straight into the eye of the storm. A long 
time after, it reappears, staggering on air, its 
wings quivering. Then it wheels, rises and sends 
its message to the shore. 

In Miami the man at the drafting board can 
now mark the exact center of the storm. The 
radar grilles swing to face it, and men bend over 
the screens waiting for its picture to appear—the 
hollow center with its spiraling cloud arms, the 
octopus shape. Now the storm is given a name. 
It has become a personality, malevolent and dan- 
gerous, a criminal at large. At the Hurricane In- 
formation Center the teletypes click faster, the 
circuits become more crowded, the messages 
come and go at shorter intervals. 

As the storm approaches and the barometer 
falls, the air ahead of it becomes charged with an 
unaccustomed tension. Not knowing why, people 
become more aware of the beating of their hearts. 
They feel a restless need to be doing something 
and at the same time a difficulty in concentrating 
on the thing to be done. As the pressure falls and 
the sea rises, so the primitive feelings of people 
rise from the hidden places where they have been 
held in check. With the growing power of the 
wind, the sudden slam of gusts against the walls 
of a house, man’s most ancient enemy rises closer 
to the surface. Repressed, denied, fear twitches 
there, coming and going with the pounding air. 
It was fear that gave the hurricane its name: 
Hurakan, the Carib Indians’ god of the winds. It 
was fear that crowded the churches of the Spanish 
islands, of Cuba and Puerto Rico and Santo 
Domingo, when the priest intoned the Mass, Ad 
repellendam tempestatis. \t is fear now of the 
criminal and the madman. 

The old wooden pier is deep under water. The 
waves sweep over it. A board, split and warped 
by the heat of many summer suns, its nails rusted 
by salt and rains, twists loose and washes away in 
the current that the wind is setting along the 
shore. The waves move on. The foam that blows 
from their crests is no longer white and clean but 
yellow-gray, like the foam that drips from the 
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mouth of a sick dog. The cataract-falling of the 
rain deadens the sound of the waves, but below it 
there is something new. The stones that before 
were covered by sand are exposed, and their click- 
ing and rumbling fills the air like heavy wheels 
grinding at the edges of the land. At the farthest 
reach of the waves, thin foam-tipped fingers of 
water slide softly toward the dunes. They pluck 
and probe, and presently a clump of dune grass 
falls over and is sucked away. No longer held by 
the corded mats of its roots, the sand around it 
dissolves and flows back to the sea. An opening 
forms in the hill of sand. The wind swirls through 
it and one of the lobster pots the men piled there 
rolls away, its mooring line whipping the air. From 
the town comes a small ticking sound as people nail 
shutters to their windows. A fishing boct struggles 
through the harbor mouth. A red-painted buoy, 
kelp wrenched from deep water, a bird with broken 
wings are thrown high on the shore. 

The storm now spins at a hundred miles an 
hour—an immense shallow disc, its top curved 
with the curve of the earth, its center filled with 
sunlight and plunging air. It still advances slowly, 
no faster than an old freighter lumbering along at 
ten or twelve knots. As it moves west and north 
its outer edge strikes a wall of air, the great oval 
of high pressure that covers the Atlantic from 
Bermuda to the Azores. Unable to go farther 
north, it heads due west. The westward-flowing 
winds urge it on its course, and as it moves it 
steadily gains speed. 

Watchers on the shore can see it approach. 
Through the milky veil a grayish blur appears on 
the horizon, shot through with a coppery light. 
Other clouds, broken, fast-moving, come like out- 
riders at its side, scudding low across the sea. As it 
nears, the body of the storm becomes black, 
swelling and rising, blotting out what light still 
lingers in the sky. The driven rain rakes the sea in 
raveled windrows of spume. As the blackness 
touches the zenith the whole world seems sud- 
denly to burst apart. The wind screams in the 
wires that thinly hold the town connected with the 
world. They snap in a flash of blue-white light. 
The hawsers tying boats to their moorings snap 
like threads. A boat is lifted, crashes through a 
fish house. The branches of trees flail the spray- 
filled air. One that has withstood a hundred years 
of wind and storm, the earth around its roots 
turned liquid by the heavy rains, crushes the house 
it once shaded. From someone’s throat comes a 
cry as the sea, piled up by the wind, breaks from 
its own weight, and falls—obliterating with a 
stroke houses, boats, trees, dunes and, here and 


there, the small running figure of a woman or 
a man. 

The water, no longer opposed by the defeated 
land, flows below the wind. It has a curious kind 
of quiet, like the quiet of a feeding animal. When 
a tree falls, its splash is lost in the universal thun- 
dering that in itself is a kind of silence. The flight 
through the air of a roof, an oar, a bucket is with- 
out sound. There is no sound as a splinter no big- 
ger than a matchstick penetrates the skull of a 
man. For a long time the wind blows. The gusts of 
it punch and pound at the water-sodden air. Now 
and then they pause, then strike again. 

But the pauses grow gradually longer. The 
impact of the wind becomes less heavy. Finally, 
only gentle airs drift about. There is a true still- 
ness that is broken only by the ripples and slaps 
and gurgles of water. The sky clears and the sun 
comes out. The air is warm and dry and very 
light. 

This calm is the eye of the storm. For perhaps 
half an hour the quiet persists. The gentle breezes 
scarcely stir the surface of the uncertainly moving 
waters. But then from far away there comes a 
faint humming. Clouds creep over the rim of the 
sea and begin to spread across the sky. The hum- 
ming deepens to a rumble and, finally, again to a 
roar. The wind returns. But now, with the 
passing of the center around which it spins, 
it blows from the opposite direction. Trees 
that had bent, houses that had leaned and 
swayed before it, are jerked back. With the 
changed wind the waves leap up, charge against 
each other, dash about frantically and aim- 
lessly as animals suddenly locked together in 
a cage. Like someone kicking and gouging an 
opponent who already lies gasping at his feet, 
the wind clutches and shakes the helpless land. 
After a long time it moves on. Again the sun 
comes out. The air smells fresh and clean with 
the sweetness of crushed leaves. Countless 
frogs, reveling in the wetness, fill the air with 
the croaking of their delight. Some people are 
dead. Many are homeless. Boats and houses lie 
broken and scattered along the shore. 


here have been hurricanes whose ef- 
fects may have changed the course 
of history. In 1780 the galleons of a 
Spanish fleet on its way to attack the 
American city of Pensacola were 
wrecked by a storm in the Gulf of 
Mexico. In 1889 American and German warships 
facing each other in the harbor of Samoa were 


sunk by a Pacific typhoon; the two countries, no 
longer having anything to threaten each other 
with, settled their dispute by negotiation instead 
of gunfire. But for the most part the roster of the 
storms is a long recital of material loss, a mean- 
ingless summary in numbers of the anonymous 
dead. When the waves shattered the high break- 
waters of Galveston, in 1900, 6000 were killed and 
3600 homes turned into splintered piles of lum- 
ber. Bursting with rainwater, Lake Okeechobee in 
the Everglades overflowed its shallow banks in 
1928, flooding the black-soiled mucklands and 
bringing death to more than 1800 farmers, mi- 
gratory pickers and cutters of sugar cane. In 1935, 
in the most violent storm ever recorded, 400 
veterans of World War I and the Bonus March 
lost their lives on the Florida Keys, where they 
had been sent from Washington to build a road. 

The hurricane is a dangerous enemy. To meet 
it successfully calls for an intelligence service as 
complex, subtle and imaginative as any required 
in the waging of war. The National Hurricane 
Information Center in Miami is such a service. 
Into its headquarters, between the fifteenth of 
May and the fifteenth of November, flows infor- 
mation from airplanes, ships, automatic radio 
balloons and more than 150 reporting stations. 
From San Juan north to Hatteras and Nantucket 
and west along the Gulf of Mexico, coastal 
radars scan the horizon. When a hurricane is 
thought to be forming, Air Force and Navy 
planes take off to hunt it down. 

To the meteorologist the hurricane is a “cy- 
clonic vortex,” a circulation of air revolving 
around a core of low pressure. It spins as the 
earth spins, clockwise below the equator, counter- 
clockwise above. To be classed as a true hurricane 
it must have a circular speed of at least seventy- 
five miles an hour; speeds of 150 miles an hour 
are not unusual. Above this point, wind-measur- 
ing instruments are generally carried away, but 
there have been storms with gusts estimated at 
250 miles an hour. It was to express this, the in- © 
expressible, that one shipmaster finally entered in 
his log, “Winds infinite.” 

A hurricane’s course is influenced by neighbor- 
ing areas of pressure, either high or low, for it 
takes the path of least resistance. If the Bermuda 
high-pressure area shifts its position northward, a 
new region of warm seas is opened for the breed- 
ing of a storm. Southerly winds gain force to 
blow the hurricane north, and instead of recurv- 
ing at Hatteras and heading out to sea, as it 
most frequently does, it is forced westward and 
up the coast. If a 


Continued on Page 94 
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OLIVES, pines and pleasures rule today on Italy’s Adriatic coast, amid relics of 
wars and generals from Trajan to Mark Clark. Napoleon’s army of occupation, for 
instance, built this watchtower south of Ancona to guard the beach. But the current 
invasion is unopposed, consisting of thousands of vacationing Teutons from north of 
the Brenner Pass, their weapons new-filled wallets, their objective girlish hearts. 


Rowdy and Sublime— 


PPTALY’ 
ADRIATIC 
COAS 


by Herbert Kubly 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURT GLINN 


@ My gateway to Adriatic Italy was Bologna, town of gastronomy and 
drunken towers, landlocked in the center of Italy but sea-minded enough 
to dedicate her most famous fountain to Neptune. The fountain and ev- 
erything else in town—food, towers, paintings, women—are over- 
wrought and overwhelming, like a setting for a colossal Olympian romp. 

Bologna is the hedonist capital of a region containing Italy's richest 
farmlands and Europe’s longest riviera, a fair Eden which takes in two 
provinces—Emilia-Romagna and Marche—and forms a triangle 
bounded by the Po, the Apennines and the Adriatic. To its eighty-mile 
seaside, summer hedonists flock like migratory birds. What they come 
for, quite precisely, is a colossal Olympian romp. 

There is a serpent present, though it’s quite possible to romp through 
the garden without meeting it. These hedonistic provinces are Italy’s Red 
region. What melancholy old Marx would make of this is anybody's 
guess, but if you’re wary about crossing some ideological iron curtain, 
don’t be. Adriatic Communism is strictly Italian style—anticlerical but 
not pro-Russian. 

Communist of Bologna, boasting: “The Russians will invade Italy 
and arrest all anti-Communists.” 

His Christian Democrat friend, boasting: “The Americans will invade 
Italy and arrest all Communists.” 

“Madonna mia! Who will be left?” 

“The same forty-eight million Italians.” 

For my part, | was always reassured on my Adriatic journey by cer- 
tain signs on the edges of these Communist-governed cities, announcing 
the hotel where the Rotary Club lunched on Tuesdays. 
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RAFFAELLO, were he living now in his native Urbino, above, 
would probably invite this girl to model for him. Undoubtedly she 
would consent, for the town has encouraged art and artists since the 
Renaissance; its museum has an exceptional collection of Italian art. 





As Bologna is the gateway, so Rimini 
is the hub. Between them lie seventy ab- 
solutely straight miles of the Emilian 
plain. Rimini’s onslaught on the senses 
is vigorous and linguistically confusing. 
Its population of 80,000 entertains some 
300,000 visitors a summer, of whom half 
are Italian and most of the others from 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland, with 
a minority of English and French and, 
lately, some Americans. They call it the 
third Gothic invasion, the first being the 
conquest of Italy in the Sth Century by 
the barbarian Theodoric, who made his 
capital in Ravenna, and the second be- 
ing the German occupation during 
World War II. 

Today, in Rimini, the golden-haired, 
lush-bosomed Rheinmaiden and the wal- 
nut-skinned, dark-curled satyr lolling on 
the sands are probably a Diisseldorf 
shopgirl and a government clerk from 
Rome. The poriy-tailed Venus and the 
lanky, blue-eyed Siegfried dancing at a 
“coffee concert’? A Milan secretary and 
a Munich garage mechanic. Here men 
and women haven't lost their sexual 
identities. Unabashedly, they like each 
other. It’s the affinity of opposites, male 
for female, north for south, dark for 
light, that has been simmering ever since 
the first barbarians marched down from 
the Alps. 

The night foments these affinities in 
moonlit outdoor clubs where young and 
young-in-heart, wearing anything from 
white tuxedos to blue jeans, crowd the 
tables under the canopies of sycamores. 
Music includes xylophones, Congo drums 
and a buxom singer warbling Auf Wie- 
derseh’n or A Woman in Luff, learned 
phonetically from a phonograph record. 
Flocks of pappagalli—parrots, the name 
given to eager local males from eighteen 
to forty-five—roam the shadows seeking 
out tables of ladies. Each bird gathers a 
pink-faced (two days in the sun) Lorelei 
in his arms and tangoes, waltzes or 
gyrates rock-and-roll, as the music dic- 
tates. 

Hours later, when the musicians 
stop, couples seek the shadier streets or 
wander to the sea, which covers their 
polyglot murmurs with its own. Since 
many parrots wear wedding rings, great 
loves are seldom born in Rimini, but the 
girls have memorable holidays and the 
parrots preserve their illusion that the 
Italian male is the world’s most indis- 
pensable to women. 

“Do you want to see girls?” a Rimini 
official asked me a half hour after my 
arrival. | did, and he taxied me to the 
posh Grand Hotel, where a solemn com- 
mittee of movie directors and local dig- 
nitaries were selecting the year’s Miss 
Cinema. It is the tourist bureau’s con- 
viction that no scenery is so breath-tak- 
ing as the young female form. To keep 
sight-seers happy they sponsor pageants 
for the selection of Miss Italia, Miss Eu- 
ropa, Miss Mondo, Miss Universo and 
Miss Anything an enterprising promoter 


may think up. The contestants are invari- 
ably Italian, but who can quibble in a 
land where they all look like Sophia’s 
younger sisters? Every event whips up a 
hullaballoo in the press and ends with a 
white-jacketed functionary congratulat- 
ing the winner, after which the decks are 
cleared for the next contest. 

In greater Rimini, a category includ- 
ing a dozen suburban villages, the beach 
of fantasy-colored umbrellas and awn- 
ings blossoms like a flower bed ten miles 
long. Scanty bathing costumes offer un- 
embarrassed enjoyment to the eye. No 
one minds the naked children, and even 
the Italians go along with the Teutonic 
exuberance of gymnastics, calisthenics, 
soccer and sailing. 

Running parallel to the sea is Viale 
Vespucci, an avenue of hostelries plain 
and fancy and a carnival of shooting gal- 
leries, mechanical ball games, photo 
shops, beauty salons, sidewalk bars and 
night clubs advertising in three lan- 
guages, “Special prices for all tourists.” 
(Special prices, indeed. “They’re sup- 
posed to be Reds,” an astonished En- 
glishman said to me. “Bloody free enter- 
prisers, I'd say.”) 

So that no one need suffer a quiet 
moment, there are American jukeboxes, 
most of them out-of-doors and all of 
them amplified. Rimini bawls out the 
damnedest capitalist cacophony I have 
ever heard, and under the circumstances 
the most heartening. 

For gourmets the real shrine of Rim- 
ini is the Ristorante Giardino on the 
Corso Umberto. The Giardino’s Bruno 
Barosi is a round-faced man in his 
middle sixties, with long white hair 
which makes him look like a maestro. 
He led me and my companion, a young 
lady from Switzerland, into his kitchen 
where ten charcoal broilers were lined 
up like a row of old gasoline drums. 
Bruno has no bill of fare. He interviews 
his guests, and when he has decided 
what you should eat, he goes to the 
kitchen to supervise its preparation. 

Bruno sent us a fish antipasto—lob- 
ster, crayfish, clams—served with lemon 
and oil of a special delicacy from Spoleto. 
Next a steaming zuppa di pesce, after 
which my young lady begged for mercy— 
silly girl. 

Bruno himself delivered the “roast” 
on a great silver platter which he 
carried high, like a steward serving a 
king. On the platter were buttered lob- 
sters, sole grilled with lemon and rose- 
mary, and a skewer of squid, shrimp, 
crabs and oysters. The wines, too, were 
Bruno’s selections—Stella d’Oro, Cu- 
pramontana and the great white wine of 
the Adriatic, cool spicy Verdicchio. 


From Rimini the inland foothills are 
a cloudland out of which, on bright 
days, three dark shadows rise. As I ap- 
proached the mountain named Titano 
there emerged from the clouds a cluster 
of crenelated fortresses and castles, like a 











movie set for a Walter Scott romance. 
They were the towers of San Marino, the 
world’s smallest (twenty-three square 
miles, 14,000 citizens) and oldest (4th 
Century) republic. 

It’s a place loved by winds. While I 
was there a cyclonic gale, the garbino, 
ripped awnings, hurtled metal furniture 
and television antennas through the 
skies like kites, and billowed nuns’ habits 
like parachutes. The wind made the ver- 
tical vistas even more dizzying than 
ordinary, and tourists jammed shops to 
buy local ceramics and postage stamps, 
some printed in London, and cafés to 
munch forte San Marino, an airy waffle 
of chocolate and almonds, and drink the 
local sweet Moscato and Sangiovese. 
The eerie wind whistled into the evening, 
lashing at power lines so that the 
lights of the town sputtered below us like 
candles and each man felt a little mad, 
as if he were watching the lights of the 
world flicker away. 


The strange world of the Italian Adri- 
atic has its quiet places. Ferrara for in- 
stance. Driving on a foggy morning 
north across the valleys, wondering what 
I would find, I remembered that Goethe 
preferred Ferrara to all other Italian 
cities, that it was a peak on the cultural 
grand tour until the late 19th Century, 
when the rumor spread among Victorian 
travelers that the place was unhealthy. 
The unhygienic conditions were corrected 
but travelers never returned. I wandered 
like one bewitched through a world of 
cinquecento sweetness, with rippling 
fountains, tinkling bells, sunny gardens 
of roses and pomegranate trees, and soft- 
footed nuns guarding the frescoed chap- 
els, and I marveled how it had come 
there, this jeweled citta di silenzio. 

Young as Italian cities go, Ferrara’s 
first towers appeared out of leach swamps 
in the 7th Century. The powerful Guelph 
house of Este built a gigantic fortress 
with a hundred dungeons in which, for 
two gory centuries, they liquidated 
Ghibellines and one another in their bat- 
tle for power. A sort of peace came 
finally after the accession of Niccold 
d’Este III in the late 14th Century. 

“*Molto prolifico,” a \ocal bookseller 
said to me, nudging my ribs with his el- 
bow, directing my gaze with lewd pride 
across the square to Niccold’s statue 
high on a column. “Even God could not 
count the children.” Niccold recognized 
thirteen from a variety of mothers, and 
his subjects danced to a song: 


On both sides of the Po 
All are children of Niccolo. 


His lusty breeding set the stage for a 
succession of fratricides that continued 
for five generations. The bloody sequence 
was begun by Niccold himself, when he 
chopped up his young wife, Parisina 
Malatesta, and his oldest son, Ugo, for 
behavior unbecoming a boy and his 
stepmother. Niccold was succeeded by 


two of his bastards, first Leonello the 
Noble, who patronized literature and 
art, and then Borso the Just, a pompous, 
kindly egomaniac whose courtly splen- 
dor gave Ferrara its golden age. 

Borso’s processions and pageants can 
be seen still in the frescoes of Schifa- 
noia—shun care—his pleasant summer 
palace on the edge of town. He commis- 
sioned Ferrara masters to cover the walls 
of his banquet hall with a calendar of 
twelve paintings celebrating himself and 
his life from month to month. Seven, 
from March through September, have 
survived. In them we see Borso, an over- 
fed little man with a ponderous nose, 
double chin and gray hair, smirking with 
self-satisfaction as he bestows gifts, picks 
cherries, receives ambassadors and goes 
on hunts, phalanxed always by a coterie 
of cavaliers. The most astonishing is the 
fresco showing April’s flowery garden of 
love, in which youths and maidens are 
wooing with bucolic innocence while at 
their feet amorous rabbits are doing the 
same. In this picture Borso, a misogy- 
nist, is hawking herons with his knights. 

When Borso’s nephew, Alfonso, was 
married to the Pope’s daughter, Lucrezia 
Borgia, the nuptial buffoonery continued 
for six days and nights. Lucrezia, al- 
ready thrice married at twenty-one, 
turned into a decorous Duchess of Fer- 
rara who ran the government in her hus- 
band’s absence. She died after child- 
birth in penance and grace. Her tomb 
is still guarded by Clarist nuns. 

I was not surprised, accordingly, to 
learn that the mayor of Ferrara, at 
least at the time of my visit, was a 
lady. “Housekeeping matters are for 
women,” said the local barons of busi- 
ness, gathered any warm evening at side- 
walk tables on the piazza where the 
night air is pungent with the odors of 
the castello moat. Like caricatures of 
capitalists, they push their hats back on 
sweating bald heads and, with round 
stomachs straining at pants buttons, 
they eat baroque pastries and drink end- 
less coffee, while they hassle over market 
quotations and the price of sugar beets. 
I asked a grain-and-wine broker the 
name of the mayoress. He puzzled a mo- 
ment and turned to a companion. The 
question traveled from table to table. 
Treboni? Donchati? Balbini? No one 
was sure. The next morning a pretty sec- 
retary in the tourist office told me the 
mayoress was Signora Luisa Balboni, a 
mild-mannered high-school professor- 
essa of English. Communist, of course. 


Back toward the sea. Red-brick barns, 
cornshocks, plowing tractors, flocks of 
turkeys, trees bent with ripe apples and 
pears and autumn’s blue smoke hanging 
over the scene. Huddles of black-robed 
women were hand-husking corn and 
retting long, pale fibers of flax, exactly as 
in the Schifanoia frescoes. 

My destination was the Abbey of 
Pomposa, where monks collected a great 
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CAGLIOSTRO, Count of Nowhere, ultimate of alchemists, spent his 
last years behind these bars in the Apennine town of San Leo. The 
charlatan is remembered there now when the distinguished medieval 
family of Malatesta who built his castle prison are all but forgotten 
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library in the Middle Ages and Guido 
d’Arezzo invented modern musical no- 
tation. Today the abbey stands in haunt- 
ing desolation among pines and poplars, 
its copper-colored Romanesque tower 
gleaming like a lighthouse over the 
fields of wheat and hemp. On spring eve- 
nings its solitude is filled with the songs 
of hundreds of nightingales in the warm 
wet meadows nearby. Echoes whine like 
ghosts through its great halls and refec- 
tories. Dampness has faded some of its 
Giottoesque frescoes, but the Last Judg- 
ment is still bright, its heaven and hell 
still vivid. In the neat, well-ordered para- 
dise, angels blow golden trumpets while 
tight rows of benign souls sing thanks 
for having made the team. Below is an 
inferno unrivaled in grisliness. Serpen- 
tine monsters torment writhing souls, 
and devils impale human bodies like 
oxen skewered for roasting. During the 
rest of my Adriatic wanderings | was 
never quite free of that awesome work. 


An hour’s drive through desolate 
marshes, down the loneliest shore of 
Italy, brought me to Ravenna. The sea 
was turquoise-and-silver. The day was 
gray, and the bell in a leaning tower was 
knelling the minutes, regularly as a buoy 
on the sea. A portiere explained that 
Ravenna was observing the anniversary 
of Dante’s death. 

I walked across the town to the “zone 
of silence” around the poet’s tomb. On 
the steps a golden-haired young woman 
shouted, “Ruhe! Ruhe!” The crowd 
hushed and she said in German, “Driven 
from his home by the vicious Floren- 
tines, the poet found refuge in the warm 
hearts of Ravenna. The young 
woman wasn’t German, if you please, 
but a native Ravennesa, Signora Wanda 
Gaddoni, surely one of the most beauti- 
ful guides in Italy. “Our tourists are 
almost all German,” she told me later. 
“They consider Theodoric was their boy 
and Ravenna their first capital. They 
come like Mohammedans to Mecca.” 

Ravenna’s big glory, her mosaics, 
must be seen in the morning light and 
only on sunny days. The earliest is the 
5th Century tomb of Galla Placidia, sis- 
ter of the Emperor Honorius. To enter 
this plain cross-shaped little building is 
like plunging into the darkness of death. 
But wait a moment, while the eyes ad- 
just. Slowly a radiance begins to shine 
from the dome and walls. Figures 
emerge, Christ, saints and stags and 
wondrously decorative arabesques, un- 
til every inch of space shimmers as if the 
tiles were jewels. From the 6th Century 
there is St. Apollinare Nuovo with its 
long processions of virgins and saints, all 
serene and exultant, and the richest frag- 
ment of all Ravenna’s mosaics, the gift- 
bearing Magi running after the Christ- 
mas star. Then there are the sophisti- 
cated Byzantine mosaics of St. Vitale, 
where Justinian and Theodora pose in 
glum and regal grandeur. 
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From the 16th Century Ravenna has 
one curious relic with an extraordinary 
following. Appropriately it is a figure 
of death, Tullio Lombardo’s reclining 
statue of the fallen warrior Guidarello 
Guidarelli. 

In the Accademia, where the warrior 
lies, | followed arrows toward a room 
that was small and dark as a chapel. A 
weeping young woman turned to leave 
and a guide escorted her out. I felt a 
deep melancholy, as if I were at a wake, 
and looked down at the statue in the 
middle of the room, laid out like a corpse 
on a catafalque. The visor of his armor 
is raised on a romantic face with long 
lashes and languid lips, a face hollow 
from weariness reposing as if in sleep. 

“The Rudolph Valentino of marble,” 
they call it. Its visitors are women, 
women dressed in mourning, women col- 
lapsing into hysteria, women begging 
permission to spend the night alone in 
the room. An American woman sent it 
flowers every day for a year. Until two 
years ago, when the statue was roped off 
and women were no longer permitted to 
enter alone, the white stone face was 
flecked with tears, the lips stained with 
lipstick. ““The romantic ladies are Ital- 
ian, French and American,” Signora 
Gaddoni told me. “German ladies come 
and look, but quite truthfully, they pre- 
fer Italian men alive.” 


The seaside road out of Ravenna goes 
through a green and silent wood. This is 
the pineta, a forest of long-trunked um- 
brella pines. I stopped there and walked 
through vertical shafts of light dappling 
the crocus carpet under my feet, cross- 
ing a canal over which graceful fishing 
nets called padelloni billowed like spi- 
ders’ webs. I came intoaclearing marked 
Piazza di Dante, and remembered that 
the poet selected this grove for his earthly 
paradise. A tree frog croaked above and 
bells tinkled on some distant sheep. 

The pines continue, off and on, almost 
to Rimini. Halfway, the pleasant seaside 
resort of Cervia is built among pines. 
Here I stopped to inquire for the Rubi- 
con; I did not wish to cross Caesar’s 
stream without properly organizing my 
emotions for the momentous passage. 

The Rubicon? Two of a dozen or so 
people in Cervia had heard of it but 
neither knew where it was. Since it 
drained into the sea, I was sure I would 
pass over it. After seven miles I came to 
it—a dark, algae-filled brook flowing 
sluggishly seaward through a field of 
vegetables. | asked the farmer hoeing 
among artichokes what it was called. He 
shrugged. “It has no name, it is just a 
ditch.”” Rubicon? “What is that?” 

| looked into the dark little channel, 
sO narrow a youth could leap across, 
and tried to imagine Caesar, preparing to 
seize the lordship of the world, crying 
out, “The die is cast!” Either the stream 
had shrunk or the budding emperor had 
been rhetorical. Continued on Page 64 






PORTRAIT painters at the end of the 15th Century, the age of 
velvet robes and pearl-trimmed caps, would have been delighted 
by this profile. The young lady is dressed for carnival in Ascoli 
Piceno. In San Marino's Piazza della Liberta, right, people also 
dress with a certain flair, wearing fashions ranging from late 
medieval hose and tunics to 19th Century plumes and epaulets. 
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TERRACE dining rooms are popular in the city of San Marino, 
built on the top of Mt. Titano, for no visitor wants to leave the 
view toeat. When darkness comes, however, the government-operated 
gambling casino may offer to some another prospect of green fields. 
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Continued from Page 62 

Just south of Rimini are the bathing 
towns of Riccione and Cattolica, and 
then the sea road crosses into Marche 
and rises to Mount Gabicce, a jut of rock 
which interrupts the flow of beach. On 
a summit 465 feet high stands the me- 
dieval fortress of Gradara. This, accord- 
ing to Dante, was the setting for the love 
tragedy of Paolo and Francesca. Outside, 
bazaars offered ceramic representations 
of the anguished love scene and frat- 
ricide, and bottles labeled in German: 


Paolo and Francesca’s Love Elixir. In- 


side, torture chambers, lime cisterns and 
trap doors build up a nasty meat- 
chopping atmosphere which the Madon- 
nas and crucifixes scattered here and 
there are unable to sweeten. In Fran- 
cesca’s bedchamber our linguistic young 
guide, anxious to slight no one, summar- 
ized Dante: “Paolo lieben Francesca and 
knows key for sleeping to Francesca. 
Grand amore. Un Duell zwischen fratelli. 
Morte. Kaputt tutti i due Paolo und 
Francesca. Finish!” 

Continuing down the coast I passed 
through Pesaro and struck out toward 
Ancona on a road that hugs the sea. 
Long stretches of empty beach were des- 
olate. The Adriatic was high with wild 
waves roaring to the highway. I closed 
windows against the strange sea and felt 
as if I were shutting out a friend. 

The solitude, and with it the summer, 
ended abruptly at Senigallia (Gaul’s 
Bay), last of the large bathing towns on 
the upper Adriatic. The Adriatic season 
is short, about four months, and ends 
like a blackout curtain. At Senigallia, 
on a September morning, I kicked a bali 
about the crowded beach with young 
Germans and Italians. By noon a north- 
east bora had turned the beach into an 
Oklahoma sandstorm, and in the after- 
noon I stood alone on a deserted quay. 
Tourists were in the market place bicker- 
ing with sly-witted grandmothers for 
melons and grapes, ceramics and em- 
broidery, and over it all the jukebox 
screamed. The rolling autumn sea was 
dark as slate, the masts of anchored 
boats tilted like birch in a hurricane and 
black clouds flowed in toward the Apen- 
nines. The Gothic migration was al- 
ready rolling north, and next morning 
hotels were shuttered and winds whis- 
tled up empty streets. 


Ancona, farther south, is a gateway 
like Bologna. On its curved wharf stand 
two welcoming arches, a Roman one 
built for Emperor Trajan, and an 18th 
Century one for Pope Clement XII. A 
Doric city founded about 400 B.c., An- 
cona is built in the amphitheater style, on 
hills sloping down to the sea. At the 
summit, like a take-off point for Para- 
dise, stands a noble Romanesque ca- 
thedral, built in the Sth Century on the 
foundations of a classical temple. 
Climb there, preferably in the late after- 
noon when the hard light has softened, 


and stand on the cathedral piazza which 
hangs over the city like a belvedere. Be- 
low you Ancona is its own map. 

This city of 100,000, three-quarters 
rebuilt since the war, has the gold sheen 
of new stone. The sea is aquamarine, 
and the sky, if the hour is late enough, is 
coral. Sunset is Ancona’s noblest mo- 
ment. Then the red-and-white-granite 
cathedral behind you glows like a living 
flower. In the harbor ships of every size 
and shape—flat tankers, round-bellied 
freighters, graceful yachts and crescent 
fishing schooners—jostle for space for 
the night. Shipyard cranes sway like in- 
sect antennae, and acetylene torches 
light up the black hulls with a bluish 
light. Not only do you see the city lying 
before you, you smell oil and smoke and 
tar and you hear shrill locomotive whis- 
tles and sharp hammer blows from 
foundries and shipyards. Ancona is the 
railroad center of the Adriatic and a 
busy commercial port. 

Descend to the darkening city and join 
the promenaders on the Corso Gari- 
baldi, past the banks and insurance build- 
ings and bright windows filled with Ger- 
man television sets and American refrig- 
erators. Look over the Piazza Roma 
with its stalls of lurid literature and the 
fountain of the horses around which old 
people sit, feeding pigeons and watching 
the human flow. Climb gently three more 
squares to the great Piazza Cavour with 
its shaded areas, marble monuments and 
beds of red salvia, a sanctuary for youth, 
mostly in pairs, and frolicsome sailors in 
their summer whites. The Anconetani are 
a blend of north and south with, espe- 
cially in the upper regions of the town, 
the northerner’s stature and dignity. 
There are strikingly blond men and 
women, tall and fair with dark Mediter- 
ranean eyes and lashes, who stand out 
in the southern population like Arcadian 
gods. 

In the human river fishermen are the 
most easily identifiable. Fishing fran- 
chises are handed down through the cen- 
turies from father to son and the families 
are an inbred species. Fishermen are 
short, broad-shouldered, strong-chested 
and low in the chassis. They wear a 
common costume, pants, tricot shirts, 
berets, everything blue, and they are 
frequently barefoot. Their women, too, 
are low with a round full softness. 

I was on the fishing wharf the evening 
of Lascia o Raddoppia, \taly’s televi- 
sion Double or Nothing, which for an 
hour each week stops normal activity 
from Como to Agrigento. The boats had 
not gone out at dusk as usual, and the 
bars and billiard rooms on the wharf 
were packed with rows of chairs. For a 
half hour before the broadcast, grizzled 
brawny fishermen padded into the tiny 
improvised theaters and took their 
places. The silence was reverential as 
they watched the screen on its shelf 
just below the ceiling. A girl contestant 
wrinkled her brow, wrestling with a 








question. Suddenly the fishermen 
cheered. She had answered correctly. 

The program over, the fishermen 
padded to their boats with hardly a 
sound. Lamps flickered in the cabins, 
muffled motors began to chug softly and 
boats, one after another, slid out to sea. 
Soon the harbor was a lonely place 
empty of everything but the fumes of 
gasoline and a dog keening because he 
was left behind. The next night and for 
five nights after, the boats would leave at 
dusk and the dog would not be for- 
gotten. 

In the bustle of industry and com- 
merce there’s little time for pampering 
tourists. Ancona has few hotels and no 
great beaches, using those of Falconara 
to the north and Poggio to the south. 
But this is the place where the Apen- 
nines reach into the sea, and the vistas 
of hills and sea are among the grandest 
in Italy. | made my excursions with Dr. 
Carlo Ulisse, a lawyer whose warm af- 
fection for Americans goes back to the 
war, when he was interpreter for Allied 
troops. The doctor’s formula for a mem- 
orable day was a proper balance of 
sight-seeing and gastronomy. The local 
cuisine centers about fish and chicken in 
devious formulas of herbs, spices, wines 
and vinegars. We began our day at 
Portonovo, a lonely sea-washed pen- 
insula upon which stands a statue of 
Our Lady. The empty Romanesque 
church with its abstract purity, the play 
of lights and shadows on floors and 
walls, and the deep thunder of the sea 
outside build up to an awesome Old 
Testament grandeur. 

Across a small bay was Chez Mama 
Emilia, a rustic fishhouse under a woven- 
cane roof without walls, so close to the 
water that a high sea inundates it with 
spray. Not that it mattered, for on stormy 
days Mama Emilia, a heavy, laughing ma- 
ternal woman, closed shop. We lunched 
on charcoal-roasted crayfish and drank 
of my old favorite, Verdicchio. 

In the afternoon we drove to the 
summit of Mount Conero, a rugged 
granite pile which rises vertically out of 
the sea. Here the wild winds sighed and 
whistled about still another Romanesque 
church, the 11th Century San Pietro al 
Conero. With sickening vertigo we peered 
from the edge of the mountain 1700 feet 
down to the water. Milky turquoise and 
shining green whorled into one another 
like a sea of marble, and far beyond we 
saw a shadow which Doctor Ulisse said 
was Dalmatia. An abbey on the moun- 
tain, abandoned by monks in the 19th 
Century, was turned into an inn twenty- 
eight years ago by Signora Marianna 
Meloppione, now seventy-six years old. 
We dined on her famous specialty, pollo 
in potacchio, yourig chicken cooked in 
oil, garlic, rosemary, white wine and hot 
peppers, and we drank Fior di Bacco, 
which a native cookbook accurately de- 
scribes as “eternal glory for a magnifi- 
cent marriage with food.” 


It was night by the time we emerged 
from Bacchus’ flower bed. Across the 
Aspio Valley we could see silhouetted in 
lights, glowing like a holy city, the dome 
and spires of Loreto, Italy’s greatest 
pilgrim shrine. Loreto’s famed relic is 
the Holy House in which, it is believed, 
the Virgin Mary was born and her son 
Jesus lived until his thirtieth year. The 
story of how the house came to Loreto 
has been carefully documented. Accord- 
ing to printed histories, on May 10, 
1291, when Palestine was invaded by 
Moslems, the house was flown by angels 
to Tersatto in Dalmatia for safekeeping. 
A popular version of the story relates 
that the Dalmatians did not sufficiently 
venerate the shrine. Whatever the rea- 
son, on December 10, 1294, the angels 
descended a second time to move the 
house across the Adriatic into a forest 
near Recanati, seven and a half miles 
from Loreto. The woods being full of 
bandits, the Holy House was moved 
again, this time only a half mile to a farm 
belonging to two brothers. The brothers 
quarreled over the proprietorship of the 
house. The angels made the air transfer 
a fourth time, carrying the house into a 
laurel grove which gave Loreto its name, 
and there it has remained. Because of the 
Holy House’s air-borne history, the 
black-cedar Madonna which stands in- 
side is, among other things, the pro- 
tectress of aviators. 

The heavenly illumination in Loreto 
was in celebration of the feast of her Na- 
tivity. The next day I went there with 
Doctor Ulisse and some friends. Until 
twenty years ago pilgrims walked to 
Loreto, some needing two or three weeks 
for the journey. Now they were traveling 
mostly in chartered buses, and all traffic 
leading to the city on the hill was a slow- 
moving caravan of blue. A casbah of 
bazaars filled the streets. The piazza out- 
side the basilica, which was built to 
encase the Holy House, was a crowded 
gypsy camp of pilgrims wearing country 
costumes of central and southern Italy. 
Under the broad arches of stately double- 
decker loggias they ate, drank, slept and 
socialized. Wide-hipped old women, 
wrapped in the shawls of Lazio or the 
Abruzzi, sat sleeping on stones, their 
bare feet stretched before them. Men in 
rustic moleskins leaned against columns 
drinking wine. Young women combed 
their hair, holding tiny mirrors in left 
hands, and children curled in sleep in a 
sea of suitcases, boxes and bottles in 
which pilgrims carried their provisions. 

Inside the sanctuary it was even more 
crowded, and the odor, a mixture of 
Stale bodies, goats, cheese and old in- 
cense, was so strong that the ladies in 
our party soaked handkerchiefs in co- 
logne and covered their nostrils. Pil- 
grims squatted everywhere, and in a 
small chapel a woman was washing her 
tired feet in a basin. The center of the 
basilica is taken up by a white marble 
structure with richly sculptured walls. 





A CASTLE in Tavoleto, home of the Petrangolini family, provides 
ready-made sets for a historical romance being photographed there 
by a thrifty Italian movie producer, as well as for impromptu 
balcony scenes between a technician and a member of the cast. 
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LANDSCAPE painting developed early in Italy, and small wonder. In the clear Italian air 
every detail of every scene stands out bright and distinct. A castle on a hill, an avenue of 


trees 


how like the background for a Madonna it all seems. But this scene is real; the town 


is San Leo in Le Marche, and the castle has been standing here since the Middle Ages. 


This is the covering to the Holy House. 
Around it an endless line of pilgrims 
crawled slowly on their knees toward the 
entrance, guided by two ruts cut into 
the stone by their predecessors over the 
centuries 

They were almost all women—the men 
were either sleeping in the piazza or 
whooping it up in the wine shops. Young 
hobbled with on their 
arms and old women helped themselves 
along with walking sticks. 


women babies 


We stood against the rear wall of the 
Holy House and watched the line pass. 
The room was a rectangular, arch-roofed 
patchwork of brick and stone, black 
from centuries of candle smoke, and 
steaming from the heat of thirty golden 
oil lamps. Glowing in a small apse were 
the shiny ebony faces of the Madonna 
and Child. The sight of the figures, arm- 
less in their garment of gold-and-silver 
filigree, moved the pilgrims to hysterical 
weeping. One fainted from emotion and 
many begged for time to pray. But the 
line was endless and guards pushed them 
on, allowing none to linger. Some re- 
joined the line outside and began the 
long crawl again, perhaps a third or 
fourth time. 

Night came, and with it the hour of 
the grande spettac olo ptrotecnico. Bombs 
screeched into the skies, bursting grace- 
ful tendrils of pink and purple stars to 
float down toward the shrine and flicker 
away. At the climax the heavens lit up 
with the words Ave Maria. | thought of 
the hundreds who would sleep happily 
on the stones that night because they 
had seen a miracle. 

In the morning the pilgrims seemed 
lost, like sheep without their shepherd. 
Children wailed and mothers nursed 
babies on the church steps. Old men, 
washing at the fountain, spoke longingly 
of home. Bodies were sprawled every- 
where, sleepers curled about one an- 


other, in a clutter of melon rinds, 
chicken bones, papers and bottles. 
Groups of women began to sing in 
strange minor-key They were 
waiting for the recessional of the brides, 


wails. 


since Loreto’s Madonna is also patron- 
ess of brides and this was the marriage 
hour. An air-force band in white played 
arias. The brides and grooms 
emerged and were met at the portals by 
boys who gave them handbills from a 
furniture store. The band swung into a 
brisk military march and brides, grooms 
and pilgrims looked heavenward. There 
was a deafening roar and twelve jets in 
v-formation zoomed through the skies. 
On the loggia balcony a red-robed car- 
dinal waved his hand, offering the Ma- 
donna’s traditional blessing to all planes 
and airmen. The planes buzzed the 
sanctuary a second, a third time, and the 
old cardinal feebly waved his blessings. 

From inside the church the organ 
boomed. A huddle of bearded and ton- 
sured young Capuchins appeared. Glo- 
riously arrayed bishops, Knights of the 
Madonna, carabinieri and air-force of- 


new 


ficers formed a procession. Music and 
colors were fair and bright, and the spent 
pilgrims rose to their feet and, with shin- 
ing eyes, followed the procession into the 
sanctuary. A teen-aged peanut vendor, 
sitting on the church steps with his mer- 
chandise piled between his legs, shouted 
merrily, “Big Sale! Closing out! Last 
chance! Must vacate premises!” 

I remembered the painting in Pom- 
posa, the heaven and hel! which now, at 
the end of my journey through this vivid 
part of Italy, had taken on such reality. 
I did not wonder that Dante found in 
the Adriatic provinces so many of the 
saints for Paradiso and such a goodly 
number of sinners for /nferno. The green 
sea and her mixed-up shores had won 
me and held my abiding affection. 

THE END 








@ At three A.M. that long-ago May seventeenth, 
the black pall of the prairie night was still full 
down over the empty reaches of the Dakota coun- 
try—drawn tight like a hangman’s hood. Above 
the dawn wind that was commencing to breathe 
along the fog-shrouded valleys of the Heart 
River and the Missouri, which fork opposite the 
Fort Abraham Lincoln cavalry stables, the ser- 
geant of the guard of the Seventh Cavalry could 
hear the restlessness of the regimental horse lines, 
the skittering of the wagon mules and a hoarse 
morning low from the beef herd that would ac- 
company the Yellowstone Column on its march 
west. 

It is impossible to say who the sergeant of the 
guard was, but he had exactly thirty-nine days 
left to live. 

The morning was cold and mist-thick, and the 
men of the Seventh were not too pleased about 
any of it. The paymaster had come upriver on 
the fourteenth, but the men had not yet been paid 
their thirteen dollars for the month past because 
Custer wanted his command fit for duty. 

Again this year, the Sioux and the Cheyenne 
were up, and there would be a fight and Custer 
would lead the Seventh’s piece of it. Some of the 
senior noncoms were not overly partial to Custer 
because eight, years before at the Washita in the 
dead of winter, Maj. Joel Elliott and seventeen of 
his men had died and been found stripped, frozen 
stiff, head-bashed and emasculated, and one 
school of thought in the regiment held that 
Custer, two miles away when they died, could 
have saved their lives. 

Whatever the gripes, seven hundred Seventh 
Cavalrymen stood to for reveille roll call, and per- 
haps to this day, if your mind is fey and your ear 
is keen, at five after four in the morning, just 
north of the old Fort Lincoln parade ground, you 
can still hear the faint voice echoes, lost these 
eighty-three long years, of First Sgt. Edwin 
Baba, of First Sgt. F. Hohmeyer, of First Sgt. 
Butler, of First Sgt. D. Whitney, of First Sgt. 
F. E. Varden reporting C, E, F, I and L Com- 
panies all present or accounted for. Those five 
companies, to the last officer and last man, 
would lie dead under the vast dome of the 
Montana sky in thirty-nine days. 

Mrs. Custer, under canvas with her husband, 
awakened in the headquarters tent with the cold 
hand of fear on her heart. Not recruit fear, for she 
was an old campaigner who had honeymooned in 
Virginia during the Civil War with her then 
twenty-three-yeat-old brigadier-general husband. 
And for almost three years she had been with 





THIRTY-NINE 


The real story of Custer’s last fight 


him here at Fort Abraham Lincoln, where strong 
cavalry pickets against marauding Sioux and 
Cheyennes had to be stationed immediately to 
the rear of Officers’ Row. 

Brig. Gen. Alfred H. Terry’s entire command 
that morning consisted of twenty-eight officers 
and 700 men of the Seventh Cavalry’s twelve com- 
panies, two companies of the Seventeenth Infan- 
try and one company of the Sixth Infantry, to- 
gether totaling eight officers and 135 men, and 
one platoon of Gatling guns, two officers and 
thirty-two men out of the Twentieth Infantry, 
and forty Arikara (“Ree”) scouts under Lieu- 
tenants Varnum and Hare. All train wagons were 
driven by civilian wagoners, and the beef herd 
was driven by civilian packers and herders. Five 
of the 200-odd civilians would die with the 
troops. 

At seven A.M., the Seventh broke into column 
of platoons, and with its band playing Garry- 
owen circled the Fort Lincoln parade ground. 
The band rode white horses. A Company rode 
coal blacks. B rode bays. C rode sorrels. D rode 
bays again. E had grays. Both G and K repeated 
on sorrels, L and I on bays. M had mixed colors. 
Private Charles Windolph of H Company said: 


(Custer) was wearing a broad western hat, with 
a low crown and wide brim. . . . He’d had his long 
yellow hair cut just before he left and he had on a 
buckskin suit, with fringe. He had two short- 
barrelled “Bulldog” revolvers and a Remington 
sporting rifle, carried in a scabbard. 


The parade ground circled, the regiment headed 
up the military road toward the three blockhouses 
of Fort McKeen. The band played The Girl I Left 
Behind Me. 

To the west of the blockhouses—restored, they 
still frown across the prairie—the order of march 
was formed. The wagons rolled four abreast, and 
to this day you can still see in some places the 
gnarled, eroded forty-yard-wide earth scar of 
their broad trace, for the ground was mallow-soft 
that May and the wide iron wagon rims bit half- 
hub deep. 

The Seventh Cavalry led off, divided into two 
wings, one commanded by the senior captain, 
F. W. Benteen. Mrs. Custer rode with her hus- 
band throughout that first day. With her was her 
sister Margaret, who was First Lieut. James Cal- 
houn’s wife (Calhoun had L Company). 

Elizabeth Custer was depressed and she read 
premonitory omens into the sad monotonous 
chant of children, old men and squaws as the 


column passed the village of the Arikara scouts 
within the garrison. The Seventh Cavalry wasn’t 
depressed, now that the march was finally laid on. 
As Private Windolph said: 


You felt like you were somebody when you were 
on a good horse, with a carbine dangling from its 
small leather ring socket on your McClellan sad- 
dle, and a Colt Army revolver strapped on your 
hip ; and a hundred rounds of ammunition in your 
web belt and in your saddle pockets. You were a 
cavalryman of the Seventh Regiment. You were a 
part of a proud outfit that had a fighting reputation 
and you were ready for a fight or a frolic. 


This was the background of the fight that 
would be staged thirty-nine days’ march west. At 
Fort Laramie in 1868 a treaty of peace had been 
signed with the Sioux establishing half of the 
present states of South Dakota and Wyoming 
and a fourth of the present state of Montana as a 
permanent and inviolate Sioux Reservation. This 
treaty closed the Bozeman Trail leading to the 
Montana gold camps and the miners, in fury, 
immediately began to violate it from the west. By 
1873 the Northern Pacific track from the east had 
reached Bismarck—which was as far as it could 
go without violating the treaty—and engineers 
already were surveying for the contemplated 
violation. 

In fairness to the chicanery of the times, the 
United States made an unsuccessful attempt to 
purchase some of this territory back from the 
Sioux. Sheridan was all for force, but the Gov- 
ernment made one more attempt at negotiation. 
The Indians were notified to come into the 
agencies in the winter of 1875-76. They didn’t 
come. Instead, they were known to be concen- 
trating somewhere for war to the knife—in the 
Valley of the Little Missouri, in the Powder River 
Valley, the Tongue Valley, the Rosebud or in the 
Big or Little Big Horn River Valleys. 

Given the final go-ahead, Sheridan’s plans were 
simple. Three columns would march, and con- 
verge, if possible, on the hostile Sioux and Chey- 
ennes. One, under General Crook, would go 
north from Fort Fetterman into the Powder River 
country. Col. John Gibbon would lead a second 
column from the posts in Montana Territory and 
march eastward along the Valley of the Yellow- 
stone. A third would march west from Fort 
Lincoln under General Terry to meet the other 
two. The Seventh Cavalry was in Terry’s column, 
and the odds were long on fight and short on 
frolic. 














DAYS TO GLORY 


by James Warner Bellah 


Ahead of the march that first day the men saw 
nothing but flat, open prairie, bleak still under 
the late wet spring but beginning to sprout with 
green sage that soon would turn gray. They made 
twelve miles in about six march hours and went 
into bivouac on the bank of the Heart River. 

Here the men were paid, and they were pretty 
well browned off about the delay, for there was 
no chance now of plowing up Hookers’ Row in 
Bismarck. The big drunk would have to wait until 
they reached the supply steamer Far West at the 
confluence of the Powder and Yellowstone Rivers. 

I find it rather sad that the following spring, in 
an abandoned Indian camp, a papoose’s toy pony 
was found with a folded five-dollar bill tied upon 
it for a blanket. That fin was almost two weeks’ 
pay for some poor dogface, looted from his 
blood-soaked pocket where he died above the 
Little Big Horn. 

Mrs. Custer spent her last night with her hus- 
band there on the Heart, and the next morning 
she and her sister went back to Lincoln with the 
paymaster and his escort. 

On the march, reveille was sounded about 
4:20 A.M. By 6:20 the command would move west 
again. The length of each day’s march was never 
stipulated arbitrarily, it depended on the terrain 
and the selection of a bivouac area adjacent to 
water, grazing and wood for fuel. The bivouacs 
were laid out in rectangles, two lines of about 
ninety tents each facing each other with one flank 
of each on the bank of the creek selected for 
water; the wagon train would close the end away 
from the creek as soon as it arrived, and the in- 
fantry would sack down by the wagon park. 


he third night’s bivouac was made a 

mile east of the present town of 

New Salem and a short distance 

south of U.S. 10. You can walk into 

the area still, but boot yourself 

against rattlers. A mile west of New 

Salem, you can still see the broad, corded trace of 

the line of march taken the morning of May twen- 

tieth. It parallels U.S. 10 a few yards to the north. 

On May twenty-second the bivouac was estab- 

lished near the present town of Hebron. Here 

again you can still see the trace of the wagon 

wheels. On the twenty-fourth they made nineteen 

miles to a good campsite south of the present 

town of Dickinson, on the banks of Duck Creek, 

and as they were approaching possible enemy ter- 

ritory, they threw up low breastworks. No Indian 

sign at all can be bad sign, and they had found 
no sign as yet. 


Ten days out of Fort Lincoln the column was 
beginning to smell with a rank, campaign gami- 
ness—to stew in its own stench. Every piece of 
saddling and harness leather, every boot and 
belt, was steeped in old sweat, horse’s and man’s. 
At dawn shirts and bob-tailed blouses were rimed 
white for six inches below the armpits. 

Those ten days to the new moon over the bad- 
lands were prairie days of prairie moods, for the 
prairie is a deep-thighed, full-bodied damsel, as 
volatile as any woman, as gentle and as violent. 
There can be a maddening south wind all day 
with heat and cruel sunburn, then at night a 
lashing, drenching storm that soaks to the mar- 
row. There are rattlesnakes on the prairie, mos- 
quitoes with a harsh, rasping sting, tiny black 
midges that seek out exposed flesh and strike 
with the bite of a needle. One of the men wrote: 


We struck bad going from the time we left Fort 
Abe Lincoln, we’d no more than set up our pup 
tents than we had a heavy rain. Now and again 
we'd hit a bad creek or river crossing, and pioneer 
troops would have to build a temporary bridge. 
Custer . . . was mighty good at laying out the best 
trails and crossings and picking camp sites. It was 
a fine regiment . . . and there wasn’t a man in it 
who didn’t believe it was the greatest cavalry out- 
fit in the entire United States Army. 


Sixteen commissioned officers riding with that 
column would die June twenty-fifth, including 
Brevet Maj. Gen. Custer. His brother Thomas W. 
Custer was to die in command of C Company. 
Tom Custer had come up from the ranks to a 
brevet lieutenant colonelcy and two Congres- 
sional Medals of Honor during the Civil War. 
Rain-in-the-Face would swear on his deathbed, 
years later, that he did not cut out Tom Custer’s 
heart. First Lieut. Algernon E. Smith, a brevet 
captain, was to die commanding E Company. He 
was a Hamilton College man who had been so se- 
verely wounded at Fort Fisher on the Cape Fear 
River the last year of the Civil War that he could 
not raise his left arm above his head nor get into 
his blouse without help. 

F Company was commanded by Capt. George 
W. Yates, of the thinning hair and the even tem- 
perament—brevetted captain but paid as a first 
lieutenant. He, too, would die with all his com- 
pany. The flamboyant and hard-drinking Irish- 
man Myles W. Keogh commanded “Wild I 
Company.” A brevet colonel from the Civil War, 
he had served previously with the Papal Guards 
before coming to the States and had been deco- 


rated by Pope Pius [X. He would try to cross him- 
self before he died. 

Puffy-faced First Lieut. James Calhoun, the gen- 
eral’s brother-in-law, would die with all the men of 
L Company, and Second Lieut. John J. Critten- 
den, attached to L Company from the 20th Infan- 
try, would die with them, placing the official 
battle-honor streamer for the Little Big Horn on 
the regimental colors of the 20th Infantry. 


To put it mildly, this General Custer was an 
odd ball. He was probably of Hessian blood. His 
first American ancestor spelled his name Kiister. 
A thundering good soldigr in many ways, with 
boundless personal courage, Custer was not con- 
tent with his record, but must dress the part as if 
to say, “Look at me. I am the man. Never forget 
it!” Not quite grown up in some facet of his 
mind. In his thirties, he would cry streaming tears 
when he left his mother and sob like a child, com- 
pletely unnerved. Solemn and brooding in repose, 
he would take the bombastic, dramatic stance for 
posed photographs. This was a hard man to like 
on first meeting—or even second. There was too 
much George Armstrong Custer about him. 

On the twenty-ninth the column reached the 
confluence of Davis Creek and the Little Mis- 
souri. The Little Missouri was the first of the six 
river valleys in which the Sioux and the Cheyenne 
might have concentrated. General Terry—with 
little experience in Indian fighting—hoped that 
they might be here, thus shortening the campaign. 
Custer, to make sure that no force of Sioux or 
Cheyenne was upriver to harass the route back 
to Lincoln, took C, D, F and M Companies and 
a dozen Arikara scouts almost fifty miles up- 
stream on a reconnaissance. No sign was found 
that Indians in any force had even passed through 
the area in the past six months, and General 
Terry gave up his hope of a speedy campaign. 
That was May thirtieth. 

On the morning of June third, two white 
scouts from Gibbon’s Montana column (which 
was patrolling the north bank of the Yellowstone 
two or three miles east of its confluence with the 
Big Horn) reported that Gibbon, eleven days be- 
fore, had lost two soldiers and a teamster in a 
Sioux ambush. 

The column passed through the site of present- 
day Sentinel Butte later on June third. Stand in 
front of Kennedy’s drugstore today, look west 
and you can see the wheel ruts still. The next 
day, Custer’s scouts saw fairly fresh Indian sign. 
From O’Fallon’s Creek to the Powder River 
the column would cross Continued on Page 124 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


ERIAL PRESERVE 


@ To understand Mittersill Castle, re- 
call Old Austria in all its glory: Em- 
peror Franz Josef is presiding over con- 
tinuous waltzing in Vienna; the Prince 
Rudolph is at Mayerling, languorously 
contemplating a beautiful suicide; the 
Tyrol is a-tremble with peasants in 
green jackets and leather shorts, folk 
dancing furiously in the village squares; 
in a chalet amid the Alps, a stalwart 
baritone and an ample soprano are 
bellowing Wiinderbar toward the peaks 
Everything is gay, everything is in waltz 
time except, to be sure, for a few 
Nihilists waiting to heave their bombs 
at Imperial carriages. The Vienna 
Woods whisper their tales, and the 
Danube is very blue. 

Old Austria may not have been ai- 
together like this, but that part of it 
which was most romantic and aristo- 
cratic has been captured and preserved 
in a fine old castle in the Province of 
Salzburg called Mittersill. It is there for 
the benefit of some forty guests only, 
the number it can accommodate in the 
spacious style it maintains. They are 
members of the Mittersill Club—life 
membership one thousand dollars— 
or else they are guests of members, and 
may stay there once in that capacity. 

The intention at Mittersill is to re- 
create the atmosphere of a pre-First 
World War shooting party, one of 
those large castle fetes for which the 
aristocracy repaired to the country, 
put on leather coats and felt hats, took 
up their well-oiled, gleaming shotguns, 
and surrounded by their dogs and 
beaters and lesser servants and lackeys 

Continued on Page 73 


Guests in the Alpine castle of Mittersill, > 
mostly Americans, revive 


the archducal life of Old Austria 


The castle, founded in the 12th Century and rebuilt following a peasant uprising 
and fire in the 16th Century, dominatés villages scattered through the Upper Pinzgau Valley. 
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Left: Gliding is a favorite recreation at sports-minded Mittersill. Some guests can solo, others fly 
with a pilot to heights of 10,000 feet above the lake-speckled Tauern Alps. 
Below: On the terrace of Mittersill Castle guests have 


cocktails before lunch with the club’s president, Baron Hubert von Pantz (center). 
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Above: Informal and sportive during the day, 

Mittersill becomes formal but gay in the evening. Dinner is 

by candlelight, the women in evening dress, men in Tyrolean jackets. 
Here Austrian musicians brighten a corner of the castle. 

Left: Chatting under the antlers (left to right): 

British writer Ian Fleming, Princess Alexander Hohenlohe, 

Mlle. Larraynaga, and Count Frederich Ledebour. 


Fun and games at Mittersill: 

enthusiastic participants in a parlor game are 

Mrs. Leon Mandel, European women's skeet-shooting champion, 
and H. Stokes Lott, sports director of the club. 



















Continued from Page 70 
and villagers, enjoyed the recreation 
appropriate to their rank. 

To insure the success of these outings 
Mittersill maintains important hunting 
preserves. including a 2500-acre pheas- 
ant shoot and a 6000-acre waterfowl, 
partridge and hare shoot. In addition 
there are trapshooting, saddle horses, 
a swimming pool, tennis courts, a bowl- 
ing green, miles of excellent mountain 
fishing streams, and—a popular nov- 
elty—gliding. 

The mountains surrounding the 
castle create complicated, powerful pat- 
terns of updrafts, and what long and 
slow-breaking waves are to surfboard- 
ing, updrafts are to gliding. Guests at 
Mittersill soar to 10,000 feet or higher, 
either with a pilot or on their own, and 
can remain aloft for hours, seeing one 
of Europe’s most beautiful areas as 
none but birds have seen it before. 

Until now the castle has been open 
only from the first of June to the middle 
of October. But this year it is beginning 
a year-round season. Why not, after 
all? Some of the best winter-sports ter- 
rain in Europe surrounds it; the great 
Austrian ski resort of Kitzbiihel is only 
twenty miles away. Members of the 
Mittersill Club, with their athletic 
tendency toward sharp reflexes and 
supple knees, are naturally adaptable 
to skiing. 

In spite of all this activity, winter and 
summer, the emphasis at Mittersill re- 
mains, as in all distinguished house 
parties, on the house or castle—Schloss 
as it is called in German. At Schloss 
Mittersill the importance of the resi- 
dence itself begins as you approach it, 
up the intensely green (in summer, of 
course) Upper Pinzgau Valley, with 
pretty bridges arching the river and pert 
villages here and there. On both sides 
the high walls of the Tauern Alps ter- 
minate in fields of snow. From a 
promontory the castle dominates the 
valley as it has since the 12th Century. 
Up the winding approach, into the 
courtyard, through the thick walls and 
into the Great Hall the visitor pro- 
gresses, steadily shedding the past half- 
century with its accumulated banality. 

Here a comfortable and sportive ver- 
sion of an Imperial hunting party is 
going on under the chamois antlers. 
Dinner is served by candlelight, by 
servants in livery. Guests are assigned 
places which change frequently so that 
everyone comes to know everyone else 
during the usual visit of a week or ten 
days. Many, perhaps a preponderance 


The ‘‘schuh plattler’’—shoe clapper—dance 


by the villagers enlivens many evenings 
at Schloss Mittersill. The dance, 


which may have originated in this area, is 


now popular throughout Austria. 


Mittersill regulars, who have mastered its 


hand-and-foot-slapping rhythms find 


it a mild and mirthful after-dinner exercise. 
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of those at Mittersill, are Americans. 
For them it is intended, according to 
the owner and president, Baron Hubert 
von Pantz, to be their own castle in 
Austria. “Otherwise they would not be 
able to have field sports here, for the 
land is privately owned,” he explained. 
“*And even more, they would meet only 
hotel acquaintances, travelers like 
themselves. Here they will meet im- 
portant and interesting people who live 
in Austria and Germany. They will 
have real friends in the country itself.” 

However much the Americans enter 
into the life of the country, it is not 
going to be very much like home. For 
example, on certain evenings at Mitter- 
sill, the villagers wind up the two miles 
from the valley below carrying torches 
to dance and sing in the courtyard. 
They wear dirndls and /ederhosen. The 
male guests at the castle are themselves 
in green Tyrolean jackets with silver 
buttons, and pink ties; the ladies are in 
evening dress, as is appropriate in a 
castle in the evening. 

The great fireplaces roar, often in the 
summer, for evenings in the mountains 
can be cool. Sometimes a guest pro- 
vides special entertainment in the eve- 
ning: a gypsy band, for example, 
flown from Paris. 

The membership is entirely able to 
make such gestures if it wishes: the 
Queen of Holland and Prince Bern- 
hard, Mr. and Mrs. Angier Biddle 
Duke, Prince and Princess Alexander 
Hohenlohe, the Duke of Gramont, 
Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stavros Niarchos, Mr. and 
Mrs. Aristotle Onassis, Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild, the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland are a_ representative 
cross section. 

Every year, all year long, their castle 
in Austria is waiting. There is a bill to 
be paid—but beyond that there is noth- 
ing to suggest that this is not someone’s 
private hunting party, high in the 
Austrian Alps, in an Imperial atmos- 
phere of zithers and folk dances and 
Tyrolean hats. THE END 





Against the sharply rising walls of the Upper Pinzgau Valley 
the Austrian skeet-shooting championships 

are held at Mittersill. Shooting and hunting are among 

the most popular sports at the club. 


In dirndl and lederhosen high in the Austrian Alps: 
Prince and Princess Alexander Hohenlohe. 











Princess Sadruddin Aga Khan is the essence of Tyrolean elegance 

and practicality beside a Mittersill trout stream. 

She typifies the membership of the club; they are beautifully and elegantly 
groomed, not for repose but for active and outdoor recreation. 

















@ The cluster of orange huts, partly buried in the 
snow, takes on a blackish hue against the white 
skyline. Tractors chuff away outside the snow- 
framed hole that is the entrance to the South Pole 
garage. And then from the opposite direction 
comes a figure lonely against the white: a pair of 
goggles, a rimed beard, a fur-lined hood, enor- 
mous gloves dangling from tapes around the neck, 
boots that seem to flap. 

Head down, shoulders hunched forward, the 
figure approaches, a Navy man or scientist, but 
so unrecognizable and in clothes so undated he 
could be anybody from any period of Antarctic 
exploration: Amundsen as he planted the Nor- 
wegian flag at this very spot, or Scott as he 
walked dejectedly across the same stretch of ice 
a month later. 

Across the stillness you hear the crunch of feet 
against snow as hard as granite; and the rhythm 
of tractor motors. The sounds merge with the pic- 
ture of man whose clothes are a symbol of the 
past, the tractor that is the symbol of the future. 
In the beautiful whiteness you sense a wonderful 
fusion of time and age, the Antarctica of yester- 
day meeting the Antarctica of tomorrow. 

The blobs of orange and black seem to count 
for nothing. The airstrip, so strenuously won 
from the grip of nature, is almost invisible, 
though it is marked with a few strips of scarlet 
dayglow, the modern version of the flags that 
F. D. Ommaney made when he was lost in the 
Antarctic; he held dying penguins until their 
dripping blood against the white attracted res- 
cuers. 

This is Antarctica at its isolated best, the South 
Pole; but, despite technological advances, de- 
spite modern scientific and material aids, man 
who strives to conquer Antarctica must still live 
largely in the world of yesterday. 

At some future date Antarctica will exercise 
immense influence on mankind, for it is the earth’s 
greatest laboratory for scientific experiment, it is 
one of the fundamental seats of our weather, it 
is fabulously rich in minerals. But the time has 
not yet come when man can properly use it. In 
terms of history, the fifty years or so since the 
glorious era of Amundsen and Scott and Shackle- 
ton hardly count; at every turn of its hard and 
exciting life, the past of Antarctica reminds man 
that though he has harnessed much of nature 
by his ingenuity, he has not harnessed all. 

Though Antarctica may now be called “‘in- 
habited,”’ this is only true after a fashion. Groups 
of scientists from many lands are there to probe 
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THE BOTTOM 


Life at the South Pole can be stirring, monotonous, 


its secrets, but Antarctica remains much the same 
as in December, 1911, when Roald Amundsen 
reached the South Pole, the first man to do so; 
or when, a month later, Captain Robert Scott 
trudged up the Beardmore Glacier, entering in his 
diary as he reached the Polar Cap, “We see only 
a few miles of ruffled snow, bounded by a vague, 
wavy horizon, but we know that beyond the 
horizon are hundreds and even thousands of 
miles which can offer no change to the weary 
eyes .. . it has been so for countless years and it 
will be so for countless more.” 

Today central heating has been installed in 
Antarctica, groceries are delivered by parachute, 
movies are shown each evening and washing ma- 
chines dispose of the laundry problem. But the 
temperature remains as it always was. The loss of 
a glove can still mean the death of a man; and 
when a whiteout comes down, creeping forward 
like a cloud of gas, a man can be lost and die 
twenty yards from camp. Thus Capt. Lawrence 
Oates, 2 member of the Scott expedition, suffer- 
ing from a frozen leg, was lost when he de- 
liberately walked out into the blizzard on his birth- 
day to give Scott and the others a chance to live. 

On the trail little has changed since the days of 
Scott and Shackleton, even though the tractor is 
replacing the Husky, even though aircraft watch 
over those who stray from charted paths. The 
clothes are much the same. The mukluk is still 
better than the thermoboot; the sheepskin is still 
the warmest mattress on snow; pemmican still 
tastes as foul as it always did; men still cook in 
pairs in their tents; the crevasse is still man’s mor- 
tal enemy, fire his greatest fear, water his most 
precious commodity. 

Times change, but the basic problems are the 
same. Nothingcan change the dreary long night of 
Antarctica, lasting six months at the Pole, that 
caused Byrd’s heart cry, “I crave light as a thirsting 
man craves water.’’ Nobody can change the unseen 
crevasse bridges which Shackleton said were like 
“walking on the glass roof of a railway station.” 
And even where man has been able to provide 
comfort against the harshness of nature, I found 
among the modern surroundings similarities to 
the past in the most homely events, almost as 
though today’s polar explorers hate the idea of 
jettisoning history. 

I remember when I first landed at McMurdo 
Sound and was taken from the ice strip to the pre- 
fabricated hut in which Admiral George Dufek, 
the former commander of the American Navy 
forces, had his Spartan sleeping quarters and of- 


challenging. A vivid report 


fice; as I took in the scene I had the slightly un- 


comfortable feeling I had been there before. De- 
spite the modern touches it had all the stamp of 
a photo from an early polar classic. 

Where had I read about or seen that small bed, 
a military overcoat thrown across it, an assort- 
ment of books on shelves framing the bed, a 
suitcase lying underneath the gray blankets? On 
the walls hung a parka, woolen socks, heavy 
gloves, a balaclava together with some photo- 
graphs and maps and charts. A tin of tobacco, 
pipes, a box of cigars littered the office table. 

The table, covered with shiny plastic, particu- 
larly touched a chord of memory. After a week 
of browsing in McMurdo’s library I came across 
a remembered description of that office in Lieut. 
(later Admiral) Edward Evans’ South With Scott, 
describing life at Cape Evans, only a few miles 
from McMurdo: 

“Captain Scott had his own little table covered 
with ‘toney’ green linoleum and also had a 
multiplicity of little shelves on which to keep his 
pipes, tobacco, cigars and other household gods... 
although hung around with fur mitts, fur boots, 
socks, hats and woolen clothing, there was some- 
thing very chaste about this very respectable 
corner... In place of an eider down Scott’s old uni- 
form overcoat usually covered his bed, while peep- 
ing out from under his sleeping place one could 
espy an emblem of civilization and prosperity in 
the shape of a very good suitcase.” 

More than forty years had passed between the 
building of those two huts but nothing had really 
changed. Instories of Antarctica by Scott, Shackle- 
ton, and Apsley Cherry-Garrard, who died at 
seventy-three last May, page after page de- 
scribes the continent today, even though the books 
were written before World War I. You can go to 
Hut Point, a half hour’s walk from McMurdo, 
where Scott had his first camp, or to Cape Royds 
or Cape Evans, and you are back with Scott. 

When you walk to Hut Point you pass the gro- 
tesque skeleton of a Globemaster that crashed 
there. When you arrive you brush against the 
skeletons of Scott’s ponies. In all these camps, the 
huts still hold caches of food, refrigerated by 
nature exactly as they are today at Antarctica. 

When I flew to Cape Evans, where the late Aus- 
tralian explorer Sir Hubert Wilkins was living in 
a tent, we actually lunched off Scott’s food. The 
helicopter dropped me on a patch of volcanic 
ash in front of a pretty ice-free bay. Wilkins had 
pitched his tent under the lee of Scott’s hut; be- 
hind was Scott’s food store with its stenciled 











by Noel Barber 


crates. It was a sunny day and we lunched in the 
open off mutton, cheese, biscuits and jam left by 
Scott and still tasting excellent. We even opened 
a tin of mustard powder and mixed it with snow. 
When I returned from Antarctica and people 
pressed me for souvenirs, I distributed a dozen 
boxes of matches left by Scott and still striking 
perfectly. 

During the three months, December to Feb- 
ruary, that I was in Antarctica it was never dark, 
for this was summer and the sun shone twenty- 
four hours a day unless hidden by whiteouts. It 
was a mixed blessing, this eternal brightness, for it 
caused severe insomnia and it made the days, 
often very boring anyway, seem twice as long. It 
was impossible to sleep regular hours, and I soon 
slept like an animal, whenever I felt drowsy. 

With ten of us in a prefabricated hut, some on 
night duty, some on day turn, some with a prefer- 
ence for serious reading, some (alas) with a pas- 
sion for tape-recorded jazz, each had to snatch 
his sleep when he could, dressed or undressed. 
Communal life has its disadvantages at the best of 
times but at least the dark is usually a blessing. 
In Antarctica there was none, so that our entire 
hut would stir into wakefulness (with words quite 
unprintable) if a man happened to open our door 
by mistake, letting in an intense shaft of light. 

Life consisted, I found, of devising ingenious 
ways of taping up cracks or covering windows 
(usually with layers of parachute silk) so that 
once inside we each had a small dark world of our 
own. We went to inordinate lengths to acquire 
extra Navy blankets and rig up curtains round 
our bunks to shut out some of the light. It became 
a battle against a malevolent nature which un- 
ceasingly tormented us; and at Christmas the sun 
caused deep nostalgia for the smell and shape of 
a dark city street and a patter of rain making 
golden pools round glowing lamps. 


t was hard to practice Christmas carols 
and put up synthetic holly with a blind- 
ing sun at midnight. I was lucky, how- 
ever, for I spent both Christmas and New 
Year’s at the South Pole, which, because 
of its small camp of only eighteen men, 
had a comradeship all its own, and because of 
its historic and geographical situation a sense 
of drama rather lacking at McMurdo. Here was 
enacted the penultimate chapter of Antarctica’s 
greatest tragedy, when Scott arrived, to find that 
Amundsen had forestalled him, and so turned 
back, only to perish eleven miles from the food 
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that would have saved him. I defy anyone to land 
at that white oasis and not have his imagination 
challenged by the past as he first sees the prosaic 
ring of oil drums that today marks the bottom 
of the world. 

In my diary on that first night, snug in an old 
sleeping bag, I wrote my immediate impressions 
of the base that is now maintained by the U.S. 
Navy. “To get inside the station, I ducked under 
a tunnel of snow and entered the main living 
room, taking off layers of thick clothing and 
dumping them in a corner. The first thing I 
noticed—a Mendelssohn violin concerto on the 
record player. Second item: tubular lighting shin- 
ing on the aluminum walls. Third item: big black- 
board with temperatures registered including 
one of —102°. Along one side five tables placed 
end to end for eating or writing. The ship’s galley 
with hot stove, coffee pots bubbling, peanut but- 
ter, and a large block of snow standing on the 
counter from which cook cuts off a slice every 
time he needs water for coffee pot. Two electric 
toasters. In one corner a tiny library and on a 
small bench ‘Pole Post Office’ with hand-oper- 
ated canceling machine. Other huts radiate from 
this main one. There is a radio shack, combined 
bathroom, toilet and washhouse with washing 
machine and electric-razor plug. About fifty per 
cent of people have beards. In corner of garage is 
snow melter and leading from it tunnel to snow 
mine. All huts are linked by tunnels covered with 
six feet of snow for insulation, stacked with food 
and fuel, enough food for five years, fuel for 
three. Also stock of 500 movies. Small plastic 
hut fifty yards or so from main camp with five 
months’ stock of fuel and food in case fire de- 
stroys main camp, fire being greatest danger as 
there would never be any water to douse it.” 

In this congenial atmosphere I settled down 
comfortably to life at the South Pole. The men 
were all first-class—nine Navy men and nine 
scientists who were planted there for twelve 
months. Each morning I cleaned up the little cor- 
ner of floor around my cotand folded my sleeping 
bag. I managed to get an old packing case or two 
and made a cupboard and a bed table, and here I 
stocked my cigarettes, papers, different kinds of 
gloves, and the vital tubes of grease for my lips. 
My family photographs and my traveling clock 
went on top, the metal base of a used Jato (Jet- 
assisted take-off) bottle serving as an ash tray. I 
lengthened the cord of the lamp nearest to me, 
brought it down to bed level and made a shade out 
of an old beer can. Over the bed I strung a line 





of parachute cord on which I hung my socks, 
which seemed to get wet every day. For extra 
warmth I scrounged an old parachute—there were 
dozens lying frozen into the snow near the base— 
and made this into a bed cover, very gay in blue 
and red. Only after using it for several days did I 
discover in its voluminous folds several large 
pieces of snow that would apparently never melt. 
At first I kept a case of tomato juice under the 
bed for a quick prebreakfast drink, but gave that 
up as the stuff was always frozen. 


Of all the work that has to be done in Antarc- 
tica, by far the most arduous is digging for water. 
At the Pole the snow takes on the quality of stone 
so brittle you can sandpaper it, so granity that a 
shovel rings against it; and when a parachute bag 
of hard snow is put into a melter it makes little 
more than a few pints of water. 

Since the first explorer set foot on Antarctica, 
water has ironically been the hardest thing to get, 
even while you are sitting on ice ten thousand 
feet thick and stretching for five hundred miles 
in any direction, as it does from the Pole. On the 
trail you get in your blocks of hard snow before 
turning in so that you have the basis of water, 
ready to melt, when you get up in the morning. 

We used to saw out the snow in the mine, 
ninety feet underground at a constant tempera- 
ture of around -60°, where the light cables 
snapped like twigs if anyone touched them, where 
a camera lens fogged up in seconds, where gloves 
hardened like boards, and where you never dared 
to touch the metal blade of the saw with your 
bare hands. When I was shooting a film sequence 
in the mine, my gloves became so hard that it 
took me twenty minutes to force my way into 
them again. 

After we sawed out the snow in blocks, and 
broke them up with a pick, it was hauled to 
ground level on a small sled, pulled up by winch, 
and stacked up by the melter. The snow mine had 
the beauty of a cathedral, not white, but at times 
a vivid blue, and the only place in Antarctica, 
oddly enough, where snow glasses were unneces- 
sary. But it was tough work and men worked in 
the mine only fifteen minutes a day. Sometimes, 
if we were lucky, we could shovel snow above 
ground, comparable to making a hole in a road- 
way with a pick, but it was much warmer. 

Snow was one thing. The other hard work was 
storing oil barrels in the corridors. In many ways 
we were like an Continued on Page 137 
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From this line of long-stemmed American 
beauties one lucky girl will be chosen queen 
for a year, the envy of her fellow contestants, 
the darling of her parents and a tear-spilling 
Cinderella in her own mirror. For twelve 
months she will reign over a nonexistent 
kingdom, making guest appearances all over 
the nation and endorsing a variety of prod- 
ucts. On the Saturday after Labor Day, with 
millions of eyes focused on Atlantic City, any 
well-scrubbed, clean-living girl would want 
to be **Miss America,” and pose, the follow- 
ing day, with crown and triumphant smile 
for a score of photographers. (Below) Mary 
Ann Mobley, chosen as Miss America 1959. 


by Joe McCarthy 


@ Atlantic City happens to be located on the New Jersey 
shore, near Philadelphia and not far from New York, but 
if you think of the East as being rather aloof and high- 
toned, as most Midwesterners and Southerners do, it can 
hardly be described as an Eastern seaside resort. Atlantic 
City is All-American rather than Ivy League, homey and 
much closer in spirit, despite the salt in its air, to the fresh- 
water country beyond the Appalachians than to the nearby 
Philadelphia Main Line, Bucks County or Princeton. 
There is organ music in the hotel dining rooms and plenty 
of benches along the boardwalk where older folks can 
visit with friends, and the kids who crowd the Steel Pier to 
hear Ricky Nelson look like the kids at the high-school 
basketball tournaments in Indiana. The biggest tourist at- 
traction, drawing more than 70,000 people on a holiday 
weekend, is the General Motors exhibit of kitchen appli- 
ances and new cars. The Atlantic City Guide gives visitors 
advice on tipping, explains the meaning of such menu 
words as “sauté” and “spumoni,” and illustrates four 
ways of dunking a doughnut. 

““Most of the Eastern people we get here seem to come 
from around Pittsburgh,” says a bartender at the Ritz 
Carlton, “‘so I guess you wouldn’t say Atlantic City was 
very Eastern. This is a place where anybody from any 
part of the United States can feel right at home.” 

The All-American flavor, cheery and wholesome, comes 
to a full bloom during Labor Day week when the beach 
resort stages in its huge Convention Hall the annual Miss 
America Pageant, an event that means as much in Atlantic 
City as the Kentucky Derby means in Louisville. Every- 
body in town becomes emotionally involved in it. Photo- 
graphs of the contestants, between eighteen and twenty- 
eight, unmarried, and representing most of the states, New 
York City, Chicago, the District of Columbia and Canada, 
are displayed all week in boardwalk shop windows and 
hotel lobbies. Crowds gather to study the pictures and to 
pick favorites. “Have you seen Miss Georgia yet?” an 
elevator boy says, “Wow!” On the beach, in the salt- 
water-taffy shops and in cocktail lounges, strangers get 
into discussions about which girl will be selected as Miss 
America on Saturday night. 

“You really think it’s going to be Miss California like 
everybody says,” asks the lady organist in one of the big 
boardwalk hotels. Continued on Page 80 


























SIPICKE ISILANIDS 


SPICES + HERBS + VINEGARS + TEAS 
She Finest Flavors From Ctrownd Fhe Frorll 


Dipetheae 
im Yow estokern ! 


In this jar, spicy stick cinnamon 
from Batavia. In that jar, Java 
pepper with the world’s most 
wonderful wallop. In every jar of 
Spice Islands, herbs and spices 
more vividly fresh and fragrant 
than any you’ve ever owned. 


Seek them out. They aren’t 
everywhere because Spice Islands 
doesn’t believe in the most—only 
the best. 


For your kitchen library, our new 
“Guide To Seasoning With Herbs,” 
indexed by the dishes you'll be pre- 
paring. Just send request with 50¢ 
to Spice Islands, Dept. HO-1, South 
San Francisco, California. 
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DAYTONA BEACH 
RESORT AREA 


Fall rates are relaxed! Enjoy a full week NOW 
for less than a few days during the height of the 
season. Treat yourself to more activities... see 


more attractions . . . participate in more sports. 

Take advantage of warm, crystal clear weather. 
Golf on 4 easy-to-play courses. Swim, sun bathe 
and relax on “The World's Most Famous Beach” 
—over 23 miles of free public beach... never 
crowded, always clean. 

Escape hay fever misery! The Davtona Beach 
Resort Area is famous for its invigorating, pollen 
tree climate." 


*pollen count less than one 
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Get ready tor the long winter ahead. Make 
your fall vacation plans NOW... come to the 
Daytona Beach Resort Area! 


ORMOND BEACH : HOLLY HILL 
PORT ORANGE - SO.DAYTONA 





Daytona Beach Resort Area 
P.O. Box 169, Room HS 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Please send color brochures: 
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Continued from Page 78 

“She’s staying here, you know, and 
so is Miss Oklahoma and Miss Ne- 
braska and Miss Alaska; and every 
evening when I see the girls and their 
chaperons coming into the dining 
room for dinner, I play Sweet and 
Lovely. The other girls smile and 
wave to me, but Miss California 
doesn’t. She’s so reserved.” 

“You know who else is staying 
here?” the headwaiter says. “BeBe 
Shopp, Miss America of 1948. They 
invited her back to make an appear- 
ance. She’s married now, with three 
or four children, but, if you ask me, 
she’s still better-looking than any of 
this year’s bunch.” 

“If Miss California wins,” the 
lady organist says, “she'll pose for 
the photographers Sunday morning 
on the beach right in front of our 
hotel. They always take pictures of 
the new Miss America in front of the 
hotel where she’s staying. It’s a tra- 
ditional custom.” 

“Last year she was at the Tray- 
more,” the headwaiter says. “Her 
mother wouldn’t let the photog- 
raphers take any pictures that might 
have a beer sign in the background.” 

The excitement of Miss America 
week begins to stir on Labor Day 
when tourists prowl around the 
boardwalk hotels, hoping to catch a 
first look at the contestants as they 
arrive, check in, and hurry away in 
one of the brand-new white Miss 
America Pageant convertibles to 
registration headquarters. There each 
girl is given a warm embrace of wel- 
come by Lenora S. Slaughter, a lady 
with a Southern drawl who directs 
with a firm hand all the details of the 
pageant, and the subsequent twelve- 
month reign of Miss America, a 
lucrative deal involving advertising 
endorsements and public appear- 
ances. 

Miss Slaughter is a stickler for 
respectability. She hates to hear the 
pageant referred to as a beauty con- 
test, contending that the state win- 
ners who come to Atlantic City are 
picked for their fineness of char- 
acter and creative talent instead of 
for mere good looks or measure- 
ments. A girl who is seen in a cock- 
tail lounge during the pageant is 
automatically disqualified from ad- 
vancement in the competition. Each 
contestant shares her hotel room 
with an approved chaperon from her 
home state, or with her mother, and 
she also is guarded by a local host- 
ess, a clubwoman from one of the 
nearby New Jersey residential com- 
munities, who must be present when- 
ever her charge talks to a man, even 
if the man happens to be the girl’s 
own father. 

“Why, the fathers of some of these 
girls are the handsomest things you 
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ever saw,”’ the chairman of hostesses 
at last year’s pageant said. “If one of 
them was seen alone with his daugh- 
ter, people would think all kinds of 
things.” 

Even if highjinks were permitted, 
the average contender for the Miss 
America title would find little time 
for such sport during pageant week. 
At registration headquarters, she is 
handed, along with the rosette badge 
bearing her state title that she wears 
on street clothes and evening gowns 
and the identifying ribbon for her 
bathing suit, a booklet containing a 
crowded schedule that will keep her 
busy day and night until the follow- 
ing Sunday. Every day there are re- 
hearsals at Convention Hall and 
sessions with reporters, photogra- 
phers and publicity promoters. Miss 
Maine, for example, has her picture 
taken with Maine lobsters and Miss 
Idaho poses with packages of instant 
Idaho mashed potatoes. More pic- 
tures are snapped when the girls are 
welcomed into membership in the 
Mu Alpha Sigma, the sorority of 
Miss America Pageant national final- 
ists whose Greek letters stand for 
Modesty, Ambition and Success. 
On two mornings the contestants 
breakfast with the pageant’s judges 
so that their personality, manners 
and graciousness can be observed 
and weighed. Last year’s judges in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Bennett Cerf 
and Moss Hart and his actress wife, 
Kitty Carlisle, who were stunned by 
the starry-eyed seriousness of some 
contestants from rustic areas. At one 
table they heard a girl say, “My 
whole state is praying for me.” Miss 
Carlisle was reported as recalling 
later, “It made me sick at my stom- 
ach.” 

The Miss America Pageant opens 
officially on Tuesday night with a 
parade along the boardwalk, each 
state champion in an evening gown, 
riding in one of the official white 
convertibles surrounded by floats 
and bands. (“‘We recommend that 
contestants acknowledge applause 
in the parade by smiling and nod- 
ding graciously instead of waving 
their arms and hands, thus interfer- 
ing with photographers making pic- 
tures of them,” the schedule sug- 
gests.) On Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday evenings before audi- 
ences in Convention Hall, with 
bouncy Bert Parks, the television 
personality, as master of ceremonies, 
there are preliminary competitions 
in the evening gown, bathing suit 
and talent categories. The contest- 
ants are divided into three groups, 
so that each girl appears at the pre- 
liminaries one night in an evening 
gown, another night in her bathing 
suit, and a third in a talent show. 

Continued on Page 82 
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Kodak Cine Automatic Turret Camera, f/ 1.9, 
makes regular, wide-angle, and telephoto 


shots. $124.50. Single-lens model, $92.50. 


The big ones never get away... caught with the 


new Kodak Cine Automatic Camera 


NEW MOVIE CAMERAS 
SET THEMSELVES AUTOMATICALLY! 


Now, the very first time you take movies, 
you can be sure they will be clear, color- 
ful, and correctly exposed! Even if light 
conditions change while you’re shooting, 
you'll get every detail clearly with the 
new 8mm Kodak Cine Automatic Cam- 
era. Kodak’s built-in electric eye adjusts 
and readjusts the lens opening for correct 
exposure—automatically. Built-in filter lets 
you use indoor Kodachrome Film out- 
doors. Telescopic viewfinder adjusts to 
individual eyesight, warns when there 
is too little light, and shows when filter 
is in position. 


NEW MOVIE PROJECTORS 
THREAD THEMSELVES AUTOMATICALLY! 


Here’s the.only movie projector that threads 
itself all the way . . . the automatic Kodak 
Cine Showtime Projector. A newly devel- 
oped high-lumen lamp gives you the 
greatest 8mm screen brilliance in Kodak 
history. Has 400-foot reel capacity for full 
half-hour shows. Controls for forward, 
still, reverse action, and rewind all con- 
veniently located on a single illuminated 
panel. Storage compartment holds two 
400-foot reels. Permanently lubricated. 
$137.50. De luxe model with variable- 
speed control, AC-DC operation, built-in 


splicer. $167.50. 


(Prices are list, include Federal Tax, and are subject to change without notice) 


New Kodak Cine Show- 
time Projector is the 
only completely automatic 
projector. It threads it- 
self all the way—right onto 
the take-up reel—and 
Starts the show auto- 
matically ! 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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The first city is London. The sec- 
ond is not Paris—but New York. 
The tale concerns a group of 
men who have successfully con- 
tinued a time-honored distilling 
tradition to bring you authentic 
London Dry Gin quality in the 
Gordon's Gin you buy. You'll 
find these men at the Gordon's 
distillery, where the world’s fin- 
est Gin is produced according to 
the exacting specifications of a 
secret formula. This formula 
dates back to 1769—the year in 
which Gordon's London Dry 
Gin was first distilled. In the 190 
years since then, the fame of 
Gordon's quality has spread to 
every city throughout the world. 
Wherever men of good taste 
gather, you'll find Gordon’s sub- 
tle dryness and delicacy of flavor 
have made it the favorite. Enjoy 
Gordon's Gin in all tall, cool 
drinks. And remember, the Gin 
that made the Martini famous 
..- Still makes it best...whether 
you like it 3 to 1 or 10 to 1! 


There’s no @in like (GORDONS 
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100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN - 90 
PROOF - GORDON’S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 
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Continued from Page 80 

Then on Saturday night comes the 
final judging. Before a crowd of 20,- 
000 in the auditorium and a vast TV 
audience, the ten semifinalists re- 
peat their talent acts. The judges 
choose five finalists, each of whom 
must answer unrehearsed questions 
-that are supposed to reveal decisive 
qualities of poise, wit and intelli- 
gence. Sample questions: “After you 
pick your future husband, how will 
you get him to pick you?” “When 
you raise your children, will you be 
a strict parent or a permissive parent, 
and why?” From this last crucial 
acid test, Miss America is selected. 

The stress on talent, usually musi- 
cal, dramatic or dancing, and on 
ability to think and talk before an 
audience has changed the Miss Amer- 
ica Pageant from a leg show into a 
sort of genteel Junior Prom person- 
ality and charm contest. The prizes 
back in the Twenties and Thirties 
used to be vaudeville and night-club 
bookings; now they are scholarships 
at colleges and schools of creative 
arts, donated by dress-fabric manu- 
facturers, and automobile, soft-drink 
and home-permanent companies that 
have commercial tie-ins with the 
pageant. In fact, a girl without the 
high-school credits needed for col- 
lege cannot get into the pageant; all 
of last year’s contestants were either 
college undergraduates or about to 
enter college, except for two who 
were planning to attend dramatic 
workshops and two who already had 
earned college degrees. This dismays 
the Hollywood talent scouts and 
the newspaper and magazine pho- 
tographers who cover the Atlantic 
City Pageant. They point out that 
many of the nation’s outstanding 
beauties, who should have an oppor- 
tunity to get into the public eye and 
the camera eye at the Miss America 
competition, never bothered to fin- 
ish high school. 

“Sure, we get criticized because 
this thing is no longer purely a 
beauty contest,” one of the pageant 
officials says. “But there are reasons 
for running it the way we do. People 
forget that back in 1927 the pageant 
became such a coarse flesh show 
that women’s clubs and religious 
groups attacked it, and it had to 
close down because local business- 
men refused to support it financially. 
We don’t want that to happen again. 
Secondly, the reign of the Queen, as 
we call Miss America, is a big-busi- 
ness proposition. She’s kept busy for 
a solid year, traveling all over the 
country and abroad, appearing at 
conventions, fund-raising dinners, 
industrial shows, and so on, and 
earning around $70,000. During that 
year, she doesn’t appear once in a 
bathing suit. So Miss America can’t 
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be just a beautiful doll who doesn’t 
know how to open her mouth. She 
has to handle herself well and she 
has to have a good head and social 
graces.” 

I passed along this argument to a 
veteran talent scout for a moving- 
picture producer while we were 
watching the Friday afternoon re- 
hearsal during last year’s pageant. 
He shook his head sourly, and asked 
me to take a good look at the fifty- 
two girls scattered around the stage 
and in the front rows of seats, some 
in street dresses and others in shorts 
and ballet rehearsal tights, waiting 
patiently while one of them dis- 
cussed her music with the orchestra 
leader. Near us, Miss Michigan, 
wearing horn-rimmed glasses, was 
softly reciting in an undertone to 
Miss Rhode Island a dramatic mono- 
logue she would deliver in that 
night’s talent show. “Does it sound 
real?” Miss Michigan asked Miss 
Rhode Island. “I mean, it doesn’t 
sound like me, dces it?” 

I took a good look at the girls, 
and told the talent scout that, except 
for a few whose hair was done up in 
pin curlers, they seemed an unusu- 
ally attractive group. He glanced at 
me as if I was out of my mind. 

“If you took the senior class at 
White Plains High School,” he said, 
“and eliminated the four or five real 
knockout beauties at the top, and 
the homely dogs down at the bot- 
tom, this is what would be left. I 
can’t see anybody here I’d recom- 
mend to the Coast for a screen test. 
Nice-looking girls, sure, but not one 
of them has that extra something 
Ava Gardner has or Marilyn Monroe 
has. Why? Because of this system of 
judging by talent and educational 
background. The same standards are 
used by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce people who run most of the 
state contests, so the Rosie O’Gradys, 
the kids who have what the movie 
studios are looking for, never get to 
Atlantic City. They’re pushed aside 
at the state level by a less attractive 
girl who happens to be a better 
ballet dancer. I’m telling you, cul- 
ture and respectability have ruined 
the Miss America Pageant.” 

The talent scout has been attend- 
ing Miss America Pageants for 
twenty years. I asked him if he had 
ever found a movie star at Atlantic 
City. 

“We spotted Vera Miles here a 
few years ago,” he said. “She was 
Miss Kansas, but she didn’t win the 
Miss America title because she didn’t 
have a good-enough talent act. Be- 
fore my time, in 1927, Joan Blondell 
was a runner-up. Miss America of 
1951, Yolande Betbeze from Ala- 
bama, could have made it in the 
movies. Instead she married a movie 
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executive, Matty Fox, who now has 
Skiatron pay-as-you-go television. 
Then there was ——”’ 

The talent scout and I both turned, 
startled, toward the stage where a 
girl in black tights was shouting 
wildly, “You want me to live? Why 
do I call for help? They say I 
dreamed it all! Maybe I did, but it’s 
all over now!” 

For a moment I thought the girl 
was breaking under the strain of 
pageant week and wondered why 
someone did not call a nurse or a 
doctor. 

“And yet I swore against it,” she 
went on. “When I die in my big fat 
bed, I’ll be remembered as a crazy 
girl.” 

The talent scout sighed and sank 
back in his seat. 

“She’s doing Joan of Arc,” he 
said. “I remember one year when 
three girls did the same identical 
Joan of Arc speech, all in the same 
night. It was murder.” 

In the talent shows, Miss America 
contestants can do anything that 
demonstrates a special skill. Most of 
them sing, dance, recite or play the 
piano, but one year Miss Montana 
rode a horse on the stage and Miss 
Nevada gave a talk on the raising of 
purebred Hereford cattle. There have 
also been archers, acrobats, artists 
who made sketches with luminous 
chalk and a girl who showed a mov- 
ing picture of herself water-skiing. I 
watched Miss Hawaii do a hula and 
Miss Louisiana twirl a flaming baton 
and Miss Alabama do an imitation 
of Mary Martin singing and dancing 
to Honey Bun. Then I wandered out 
of Convention Hall. 

At a booth near the boardwalk 
entrance to the hall, a woman was 
getting ready to sell color slides of 
the Miss America contestants that 
had been made during pageant week. 
A long line of tourists was at the box 
office, buying tickets. “Tonight we’re 
in the fifth row,” a man was saying 
to his wife as he walked from the 
window, “but Saturday night we 
hang from the balcony.” His wife 
was busy reading the official sou- 
venir program that she had just pur- 
chased at a boardwalk stand. 

“It says here that sixty West Point 
cadets have been selected to be es- 
corts for the Miss America contest- 
ants at the Coronation Ball to be 
held Saturday night following the 
crowning of Miss America,” she 
said. “It says the cadets represent 
forty-nine states and the District of 
Columbia, and they will be paired 
with the Miss America contestants 
first for height—the men range from 
five feet eight to six feet four—and 
secondly, it is the objective of the 
committee to try to introduce two 

Continued on Page 84 








The Kverglades ... One of Florida’s nine vacation regions 
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An easy drive from south Florida resorts 
brings you into the primeval Everglades 


More than 8,000 square miles of unspoiled wilderness make 
up the Everglades. Its pristine mysteries bring out the 
naturalist in the most sophisticated urbanite. 

You see endless sawgrass savannas dotted with palms 
and burly cypress. There are wild orchids and airplants 
and streams flashing with fish. Furtive game and huge flocks 
of spectacular birds find shelter in its thundering silence. 

Take binoculars and camera on a bird-watching expedi- 
tion out of Flamingo, tour headquarters of Everglades 
National Park. Fish the salt-water sounds here or out of 
Everglades City and Marco. 

In Lake Okeechobee, black bass grow to unprecedented 
size. You'll find fishing camps near Moore Haven, Clewis- 
ton, Okeechobee, Canal Point, Pahokee or Belle Glade. 

Or drive through the heart of the Glades on Tamiami 
Trail between Naples and Miami. See Seminole Indians 
living primitively in thatched chickees. They'll show you 
how to spear fish or wrestle an alligator. 

A visit to the natural wonders of the Everglades is an 
enchanting: experience you'll remember forever—so don’t 
miss it. You can get full details about this and all of Florida’s 
nine vacation regions in the free Vacation Guide Book de- 
scribed below. Send for your copy now and plan to see Flor- 
ida’s many unique attractions on your very next vacation. 





Crossing the upper Glades you see vast 
cattle ranches and winter vegetable farms 
reclaimed from richly nitrogenous soils. 


Secluded Everglades streams and sloughs 
are excellent fishing waters. You can launch 
your small boat along the Tamiami Trail. 


FREE! New 1959 FLORIDA VACATION GUIDE book. 
Features 100 pages of tour tips on Florida’s nine vacation re- 
gions, plus 152 color photos and maps. Just mail coupon! 


State of Florida ¢ Room 1901-A 
Commission Building, Tallahassee, Florida 
Gentlemen: Send FREE Florida Vacation Guide book to: 
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Continued from Page 82 

young people from the same state or 
nearby area. Isn’t that cute? I hope 
Miss America, whoever she is, doesn’t 
get stuck Saturday night with a West 
Point cadet who’s a drip.” 

In his office a few doors from the en- 
trance to the hall, Mall Dodson, the 
lanky and easygoing publicity impre- 
sario of the pageant, was talking with a 


newspaper reporter from Wooster, 
Ohio, and a young lady representing a 
radio station in Harlan, Kentucky, the 
home town of Miss Kentucky. The re- 
porter asked if the contest was a toss-up 
between Miss California and Miss In- 
diana, as he had heard. Miss Indiana, a 
girl who looks somewhat like the Ingrid 
Bergman of twenty years ago, had won 
Thursday’s bathing suit preliminary 
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competition and it had been an- 
nounced that her measurements 
came closest to those of the com- 
posite Miss America, compiled from 
the dimensions of thirty previous 
Queens. The composite Miss Amer- 
ica is nineteen years old, five feet six 
and a half inches tall, 124 pounds 
and 3414-2414-35. Miss Indiana was 
nineteen, five feet six and a half 
inches, 120 pounds and 3414-24-35. 

“The ones they talk about all 
week end up on Saturday night as 
finalists and some kid nobody has 
mentioned usually wins it,”” Dodson 
said. “I remember one girl from 
Colorado, I think it was, who won 
and called her home to break the 
big news. She got her brother on the 
phone and told him she had just 
been elected Miss America. Her 
brother said, ‘With what?’” 

A man from Philco, which spon- 
sors the television showing of the 
pageant’s finale, came into the office 
and Dodson told him a magazine 
was trying to find out how much 
Philco was spending on the telecast. 

“Everything included,” the Philco 
man said, “I’d say it runs around 
$340,000.” 

“Whew!” gasped the young lady 
from Harlan, Kentucky. 

I talked with Dodson about the 
past history of the pageant and 


looked at his old programs and pic- 
tures. The first pageant in 1921 was 
staged the week after Labor Day be- 
cause it was hoped to extend the 
resort’s summer season for an extra 
week. It continues to be held at that 
time for the same reason. There was 
no nonsense about talent or educa- 
tional background in those days and 
the pageant was presented frankly 
as a bathing-beauty contest, a rather 
daring step because Atlantic City 
was then quite a staid place. A few 
days before the 1921 pageant opened, 
a Los Angeles novelist named Louise 
Rosine was arrested on the Atlantic 
City beach for rolling her bathing 
stockings below her knees. Form- 
fitting bathing suits also were for- 
bidden at the time. Reporters made 
much of the fact that the police al- 
lowed bare knees to be displayed at 
the Keith Theater on Garden Pier, 
where eighty girls competed in the 
contest. “Thousands of spectators 
gasped as they applauded the girls, 
who were judged on shapeliness and 
carriage, as well as beauty of face,” 
the New York Times man on the 
scene wrote. Small girls were in 
vogue then and the first Miss 
America, Margaret Gorman of 
Washington, D.C., has remained the 
smallest winner in the annals of the 
pageant—five feet one, and 108 
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pounds. Married to a well-to-do 
real-estate man, she still lives in 
Washington and is still a trim and 
remarkably attractive woman. 

It wasn’t until 1926 that tight, 
form-fitting bathing suits and com- 
pletely bare legs appeared in the 
pageant, a step that evidently was 
regarded, even in the so-called Wild 
Twenties, as too forward, because 
the following year financial trouble, 
brought on by stern disapproval 
from women’s clubs, churches and 
newspapers, forced the contest to 
close. Revived in 1933, the pageant 
again went bankrupt and was not re- 
established on its present firm foun- 
dation until 1935, when Miss Slaugh- 
ter was brought into the organiza- 
tion to give it an aura of propriety 
and refinement. Talent became a re- 
quirement in 1940 when Frances 
Burke of Philadelphia won the 
crown. Miss Burke, now the wife of 
a funeral-supplies manufacturer, did 
not know until she arrived in At- 
lantic City that she was expected to 
perform as well as look pretty. She 
managed to learn a song during pag- 
eant week that did the trick. 

Probably the most interesting of 
all the Miss Americas was Elizabeth 
Cooper of Hackettstown, New 
Jersey, who won in 1937 and stunned 
everybody connected with the pag- 
eant by flatly refusing to cash in on 
her title. The previous title holder, 
Rose Veronica Coyle of Philadel- 
phia, had cleaned up $17,500, the 
largest sum earned by a Miss 
America up to that time, by appear- 
ing at $500 a week in a vaudeville 
tour with Abbott and Costello. 
Promoters were expecting to do 
even better with Miss Cooper, a 
striking seventeen-year-old blonde. 
On Saturday night, after winning 
the contest, she went straight home 
and vanished from the public eye. 
She sent back word that she was re- 
turning to her classes at Centenary 
College in Hackettstown and wanted 
no part of the appearance at the 
Steel Pier, the subsequent six-week 
theater tour and the screen test that 
had been arranged for her. Nine 
years later a magazine putting to- 
gether a Where Are They Now pic- 
ture story on past Miss Americas 
looked up Miss Cooper. She refused 
to be photographed. After finishing 
college she had worked as a career 
woman in New York for ten or 
twelve years before marrying and 
becoming a housewife in Greenwich, 
Conn., where she lives today. 

The Miss America Pageant is now 
an efficiently organized nonprofit 
venture, aimed primarily, of course, 
at promoting Atlantic City as a va- 
cation resort. Most of the local and 
state contests that serve as Atlantic 
City’s sources of supply are run by 


Junior Chambers of Commerce. The 
state pageants are becoming big things 
in their own right. Last year in North 
Carolina, for example, 600 girls com- 
peted in local contests and sixty-two 
winners went to the state finals at Char- 
lotte, which the Jaycees have modeled 
after the Atlantic City pageant, with 
preliminary competitions followed by 
an evening of final judging. Like Miss 


America, Miss North Carolina must 
make a number of public appearances. 
Naturally a state queen does not cash 
in as heavily as Miss America, but last 
year’s Miss North Carolina, while at- 
tending East Carolina College, man- 
aged to make around $6000. 

I sat with the talent scout again that 
night at the last of the preliminary 
competitions in Convention Hall, which 


opened with Bert Parks singing to the 
large crowd the pageant’s theme song, 
There She Goes, Miss America. A group 
of reporters sang along with Parks, 
changing the words to There She Goes, 
Miss Hysteria. Although he was reluc- 
tant to admit it, the talent scout was im- 
pressed by the classical singing and bal- 
let dancing of some of the contestants. 

Continued on Page 106 
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Only experience could produce Scotch of such unvarying 
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ALCOA SAILS THE 


A carnival in Trinidad, sightseeing in 
Caracas, bargain hunting in Curacao— 
the Caribbean is matchless in the variety 
it offers. And there’s no more relaxing 
way to savor its attractions than on a 
16-day Alcoa de luxe cruise. You travel 
in a private yacht atmosphere, with 
about 60 fellow passengers. There’s an 
outdoor pool, the finest of cuisine, air 
conditioning, smart public rooms— 
everything to make your trip a memo- 


ed by Fritz Henle 
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rable adventure. You visit six colorful 
Caribbean ports, and in addition, leave 
from gay, exciting New Orleans. Or you 
may prefer to take one of Alcoa’s 10-25 
day cruises aboard a leisurely 12-pas- 
senger freighter or new air-conditioned 
ore ship. For details see your travel 
agent. Or write for literature to Cruise 
Dept., Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. or 
One Canal Street, New Orleans 12, La. 
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was behind me. 
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spectacular rise to stardom in fifteen 
more films with such leading men as 
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“How do you mean?” 


THE AN TIC ARTS 


The Dilemma of Sophia Loren 


by Alfred Bester 


She is a glorious animal, full of life, but 


Hollywood insists on keeping her a sex pot 


@ One of the pleasanter movie games is re- 
membering great moments in films. We all 
have our favorites: Lew Ayres reaching for 
the butterfly in Al/ Quiet on the Western 
Front; Virginia Cherrill recognizing Char- 
lie Chaplin as the benefactor who restored 
her sight in City Lights; Claudette Colbert 
showing Clark Gable how to get a lift in 
It Happened One Night ; Joan Bennett walk- 
ing up the stairs in Private Worlds while 
the voices of insanity screamed: “I’m Carrie 
Flint, I’ve come to tea. Sally. Sally! sALLY!” 

One of the more recent great moments 
occurs in an Italian film called Gold of 
Naples, released some five years ago. A big, 
luscious girl, the wife of a pizza baker, 
walked home from a rendezvous with her 
lover. She strolled through the streets of 
Naples like a glorious animal. In that mo- 
ment, Sophia Loren strolled into the heart 
of the world, and she has been enchanting 
us ever since. 

Women are as taken with Sophia as men, 
which is unusual, for your conventional 
bloated pinups may wriggle and posture 
and excite the G.I.s, but they never fail to 
inspire contempt in the wives. But Sophia 
Loren, like Marilyn Monroe, is capable of 
fascinating men and women alike with her 
sexual allure because something extra has 
been added to the body. Just what is this? 


Sophia is a big girl (five-eight and a large 
fraction) with long, slender bones. The 
neck, waist, arms and legs are slim and 
elongated. She weighs 135 pounds and, 
with the exception of a round, solid bottom, 
is delicately put together. Her complexion 
is Italian, exquisitely clear and without a 
blemish. Her eyes are a yellowish hazel and 
her hair is reddish brown. 

Her metabolism is low; she’s always ly- 
ing down, conserving her energy, dreamily 
smiling into space. She’s aware of this and 
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needs to know the real sense of every- 


says: “The first word in English I learned 
was ‘relaxation.’ I had an American direc- 
tor in Rome and after every scene he would 
insist we relax. I said: ‘What is this relaxa- 
tion? I can’t understand you Americans. 
You're always tense. I don’t have to relax; 
I’m always relaxed.’’’ She said this while 
floating on the surface of a pool, her hair 
spread like a mermaid’s, and (like an ice- 
berg) with only one ninth of her above 
the water. 

When Sophia walks, she strolls, lan- 
guidly swinging her arms and legs like a big 
girl who knows she’s big and doesn’t give a 
damn, and rolling her hips like a girl who 
has a big bottom and doesn’t care who 
knows it. She speaks slowly, for although 
her English is good, she still thinks in Ital- 
ian and must translate as she goes along. 

Full face Sophia is beautiful; in profile 
she’s almost ugly—the nose is too big and 
the chin too small. ““When I started in pic- 
tures,” she said, “I was so thin that only 
my nose and mouth showed. When I ma- 
tured, everything became more propor- 
tioned or else people got used to me. But 
when I met my ’usband (Carlo Ponti, the 
producer) he said: You should cut your 
nose. I said no. He said: You'll never be a 
star if you don’t. I said: If I cut my nose 
then I'll look like everybody else. He said: 
If you don’t you'll never work for me. I 
said: I’m keeping my nose and if you don’t 
want it, I'll make pictures for somebody 
else. And I did.” 


She was born Sophia Scicolone in Naples 
in 1934 and grew up while the city was oc- 
cupied by Allied troops. When the war 
ended and the movie industry revived in 
Italy, Sophia was in her teens and turning 
into a looker. She and her mother went to 
Rome to hunt for work, and Sophia earned 
a living modeling for comic-book photo- 
graphs. 

“My first picture job in Rome, I was an 
extra in Quo Vadis. My mother was an ex- 
tra too. | was lying down in a fancy cos- 
tume and I was so proud because they put 
me right in front of the camera. But when 
I saw the picture I was all blurred. They 


a true actor can be comical and tragical 
at tha eames tame Alec Goinnes i fo 





“Sophia is an instinctive actress. She 
takes everything in her stride, so she 








had the focus on Deborah Kerr who 
was behind me. 

“I kept on as an extra. I got four 
dollars a day. Then I got lines. “Good 
morning.’ ‘Good evening.’ And I 
started to pad them. I would say: 
‘Good morning, madam.” With lines I 
got fifty dollars a day.” 

“What was your first real break in 
pictures?” 


“I was in Aida. I dubbed the sight 
for Renata Tebaldi. I had to learn her 
breathing. That was difficult. Some- 
times she held her breath so long! 
And since then I didn’t stop, God 
bless my soul! That was the most 
wonderful time of my life. Now I 
find it again. Every morning | woke 
up with a feeling that something won- 
derful would happen. 
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The theater must enlarge and be bigger 





“After two months in Rome the 
first man I met was Carlo. I was very 
wary. I fear them, those men. It was 
because of my father. If a girl gets 
into traps with men, she never does 
anything. It’s not the right way. There 
are some girls who are waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting, always falling into traps.” 

After Aida came Neapolitan Car- 
ousel, Gold of Naples, and then a 
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hidden away. Perhaps next year or the 


spectacular rise to stardom in fifteen 
more films with such leading men as 
Alan Ladd, Cary Grant, John 
Wayne, William Holden, Frank 
Sinatra, Tony Perkins and Tony 
Quinn. Among the pictures were 
The Pride and the Passion, The 
Key, Houseboat, Black Orchid and 
That Kind of Woman. She has just 
completed Heller With a Gun, her 
first Western, and is now shooting 
Bay of Naples with Clark Gable. 


The movie industry does not 
know what to make of this big, calm 
girl who wears a man’s wrist watch 
because it keeps better time than a 
woman’s and she insists on being on 
time for appointments; who knows 
how to co-operate generously and 
yet knows how to say no implacably ; 
who is considerate and yet is capa- 
ble of starting a vendetta over a 
trivial incident; who adores the ap- 
purtenances of success—fine cars, 
fine furs, fine clothes—and yet hates 
to go to the places where they can be 
displayed; who can make a home 
without making it a production; 
who can flirt with men without be- 
ing suggestive; who contrives to be 
an American and a foreign star at 
the same time. 

Stretched out on a couch in her 
dressing room on the Paramount 
lot Sophia was wearing blue jeans 
and a rust sweater with a polka-dot 
bandanna covering her freshly laun- 
dered hair. Clark Gable dropped in 
for a chat about movies and taxes, 
and then drove off in his Mercedes. 

“Carlo gave me a Mercedes for 
my birthday. It was the model where 
the doors open like . . . like this.” 
Sophia flapped her long hands like 
wings. 

“1 don’t like all these new push- 
button cars. When I drive I like go- 
ing through all the gear changes and 
opening and closing windows by 
myself. Cary (Grant) laughs at me. 
But I want something to do; I want 
to be a part of something. It’s like 
the new push-button kitchens. 
Atomic kitchens? They cook any- 
thing in two minutes. For what? 
One of the reasons I think so many 
marriages break up in America is 
because women don’t have to work 
hard in the home. They have time 
off and nothing to do. 

“But it’s especially bad when you 
work and have everything and 
you're still not happy. I’m happy 
now. There was a time a few years 
ago when I was miserable. I was 
twenty-three years old and success- 
ful, and suddenly it seemed I had 
nowhere to go. That was a terrible 
thing. But I talked to myself. I don’t 
remember what I said . . . and I be- 
came happy. I think then I was still 
like my mother.” 





Ella Fitzgerald album on the 
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“How do you mean?” 

*““My mother can never find 
happiness because she doesn’t 
want to. She has everything 
but she looks for nothing but 
trouble. She keeps to herself. 
She won’t have friends. And in 
her mind she keeps going over 
old grudges.” 

“You said she was an extra 
in Quo Vadis with you. Was 
she an actress?” 

“She was a concert pianist. 
She studied in the conserva- 
tory in Naples.” 

“Did she have a career be- 
fore she was married?” 

““My mother was never mar- 
ried,” Sophia said calmly. “So 
of course she had a bad time. 
The war... My father was dif- 
ficult . . . and the poverty. 
Poverty is bad. It makes people 
angry. They are always fighting 
and this is bad for the children. 
They only remember the bad 
things, never the good. I try 
and try and I can never re- 
member the happy things that 
must have happened. 

“My mother tried to turn 
me into herself. When I was 
fifteen I hated everybody, just 
like her. But I was a tough kid. 
I thought: It’s your own life, 
Sophia. | broke away. And 
Carlo cured me. He is wonder- 
ful... clean and good and in- 
telligent. He showed me what 
my mother really was like.” 

Sophia married producer 
Carlo Ponti in 1957. It was a 
proxy ceremony in Mexico and 
it shocked Catholic Italy, for 
Ponti had gotten a civil di- 
vorce from his first wife. Ponti 
was driven out of the country 
as a movie producer, and even 
today he and Sophia are wor- 
ried about being accepted so- 
cially in Italy. They are giving 
it a try this year, and all 
rumors of a divorce are un- 
founded. 

Ponti is in his late forties, a 
short, powerful, balding man 
who gives the impression of 
having been a_ welterweight 
champion. As Sophia’s pro- 
ducer and one of the best to 
come out of Italy, he is 
opinionated about Sophia and 
his business in Italian, French 
and halting English. 

“America... /a vera Amer- 
ica... one hasn’t seen in films 
yet,” he said. “There is no 
country in the world more in- 
teresting than America, but 
producers have not yet in- 
jected neo-verismo into their 
cinemas. They haven't faced 
life yet. The world really 


needs to know the real sense of every- 
thing American.” 

“How would you classify Sophia as an 
actress?” 

“She was originally a comedienne. 
L’Ora di Napoli was her first start, and 
she was comedienne in that cinema. But 


a true actor can be comical and tragical 
at the same time. Alec Guinness is a 
famous comedian but he is also a famous 
Shacksperean actor. Magnani started as 
comedienne, and I prefer her in farce to 
serious. Also Sophia.” 

“How does she feel about this?” 








“Sophia is an instinctive actress. She 
takes everything in her stride, so she 
finds it easier to be simple. She’s no 
Duse, but cinema acting is different 
from stage. There is a direct parallel 
between cinema and reality, direct 
and instinctive. This Sophia has. Instinct. 
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had it so good —an Intercontinental 
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Have an “escape” complex? An Inter- 
continental vacation is just what the 
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All you do is relax and enjoy it—the service is that 
lavish at the San Juan Intercontinental, Puerto Rico. 


Have a repressed desire to be pam- 
pered? An Intercontinental vacation 
surrounds you with all the creature 
comforts. The service is cheerful and 
thoughtful. The air-conditioned accom- 
modations are generous and spotless. 
The food is the very opposite of ordi- 
nary. Everything is supervised to strict 
American standards. 


As for entertainment, you name it. Sail, 








golf, play tennis, shop for bargains, 
sight-see and dance ‘neath the moon 
til all hours. Or just stretch out on a 
warm Caribbean beach and allow 


yourself to be waited on hand and foot. 
Sound inviting? Well, consider your- 
self invited. An Intercontinental vaca- _ 
tion is yours for the taking—at rates so 
reasonable, you won't believe it! Con- 
sult your travel agent or write Inter- 
continental Hotels, Chrysler Building, 


New York 17, New York. 
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The theater must enlarge and be bigger 
than life-size.” 

“Then would you permit Sophia to 
appear on the stage?” 

“I know that Sophia would like very 
much to be on the stage. Yes. Per- 
haps in France acting in a play 






with Jean-Louis Barrault. 
friendly with him.” 
‘Have you selected a play for 
her?” 
“Yes. Carmen. Not the opera; a play 
from the original story by Mérimée. 
The play exists. I have it all 


She is very 


here, 


hidden away. Perhaps next year or the 
year after. We will see.” 


She was lounging on a couch in their 
rented home in Beverly Hills, drinking 
hot chocolate by the gallon (she has the 
Italian sweet tooth) and listening to an 
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lens world is gradually shifting from Europe to America. New electronic tech- 
niques and controls have in many ways surpassed the meticulous touch of the 
fine old craftsmen. At Bell & Howell, for example, the curvature of the lens (in- 
cluding the new zoom projection lenses) is now being held to within 1/200,000 
inch. This is precision. Close to absolute. That’s why the Meisteroptiker are 


watching Bell & Howell. rier prooucts THROUGH IMAGINATION , > Bell © Howell 





Ella Fitzgerald album on the 
portable that accompanies her 
everywhere (she’s mad for 
American jazz). She extended 
a hand to me, and then 
wouldn’t let go (a favorite 
trick of hers) while she tried 
to coax out of me what Ponti 
had said about her. 

I told her about Carmen, 
and her face lit up. “There is 
one scene I can’t wait to do,” 
she said. “There is a scene 
when she says to the boy, ‘All 
right, let’s have a date.’ So 
they buy all kind of food and 
pastry and go to a little house 
all full of mosche. How do you 
call it? Mosche? Bzz-zz-zz- 
2z-2zz!”" 

“Bees? Wasps? Mosquitoes? 
Flies?” 

“Yes. Flies. All full of flies. 
And she takes a cake and 
throws it on the wall and all 
the flies collect on it. I love 
that. It’s such a... such a 
charac-ter? Character? Such 
a character of Carmen. Only 
she would do that.” 

She got up, strolled around 
the room, rolling her hips 
lazily, and then looked in the 
mirror. This was unusual for 
her. Sophia is the sort who ad- 
justs her make-up and clothes 
once, and then forgets about 
them.She inspected her face and 
grinned: “Oh, Sophia, you’re 
so beautiful.” Then she ex- 
amined her figure. “I am eat- 
ing sO many spaghettis last 
night and I have gained two 
pounds.” She turned the rec- 
ord over. “Do you like Ella 
Fitzgerald? Isn’t she great?” 

“Yes. I think you were 
pretty great, too, singing in 
Houseboat. Who coached you 
for that song?” 

“Nobody. It’s the story of 
my life. Always I have been my 
own father, my own brothers, 
my Own agent, my own every- 
thing.” 

“Then tell me how you work 
in pictures. How do you coach 
yourself?” 

“I read and read and read 
the script or book over and 
over, and then I picture how 
the director will do it. Most 
directors let you do what you 
want. Sometimes when you 
have many ideas you need 
the director to tell you which 
is best. 

“‘When you do a scene too 
much sometimes you lose 
control of yourself. Then you 
need the director. When you’re 
an emotional actress you must 
be patient and control yourself. 





If you become tense you can’t do 
the scene. I believe in control.” 

“But don’t you build up pressure 
and explode? Kick something?” 

“I kick myself. I explode against 
myself.” 

“What makes you angry?” 

“Upstaging upsets me terribly. 
No, it doesn’t upset me, it drives me 
crazy, because I can’t do it. Butnow 
I’m learning. Noise on the set up- 
sets me very much. Yes. And delay. 
Being inconsiderate. I’m capable of 
understanding other people’s prob- 
lems; they should be capable of un- 
derstanding mine. 

“You know what helped me a 
great deal? When I first made pic- 
tures there were so many people 
around. And the noise. It was very 
dis . . . tracting? Distracting. But 
when I looked at the rushes I was 
alone on the screen. Then I realized. 
Now I say to myself: Think, Sophia. 
{t's you alone on the screen. And 
sometimes doing a difficult scene 
that won’t come, I think what would 
the public like? And it’s strange, 
looking with the public’s eye—it 
moves me.” 


Sophia may be moved by the pub- 
lic, but one arbiter of public taste is 
not moved by Sophia, and that is 
Hedda Hopper. Miss Hopper, wear- 
ing a lacy hat that looked like a pile 
of crépes Suzette, asked me how I 
reacted to Sophia. When I answered 
that | was madly in love with her, 
she said: “‘Will you tell me, then, 
why it is that she’s made pictures 
with every leading box-office draw 
in the business—Cary Grant, Bill 
Holden, Tony Quinn—and none of 
her pictures have made money? 
Where is the famous sex appeal?” 

‘Perhaps the answer isn’t sex ap- 
peal. Maybe she has beauty and 
charm.” 

“I can’t understand it,” Miss 
Hopper said. “She can’t act, she’s 
too inexperienced. Her pictures 
don’t make money. And yet she 
demands the highest salary in the 
business.” 

When I reported this to Sophia, 
she grinned and said: “Yes, I de- 
mand the highest salary in the busi- 
ness, and they give it to me.” 

“Have you any idea why Miss 
Hopper is so displeased with you?” 

“I don’t know,” Sophia said in- 
differently. “‘I think maybe it is be- 
cause Louella (Parsons) is such a 
good friend. And because I don’t 
call Hedda every day to tell her: 
Hedda, today I went to the bath- 
room... twice. | am not in the pub- 
licity business. 

“And who is box office today? 
Tony Quinn was never. Cary was a 
failure in Kiss Them for Me. Holden 
was a success in Bridge on the 





River Kwai, but the audiences didn’t 
come to see him, they came to see 
Guinness.” 

We were in a portable dressing 
room on a back lot where an entire 
Western town had been constructed 
and filled with extras preparing to be 
dazzled by Sophia in a blond wig. 
Inez, her secretary, came in with mail. 
Sophia read a note and muttered: 


“Tuesday the seventeenth. That’s bad.” 
She noticed my look of surprise and 
unraveled a slow smile. “I’m not su- 
perstitious, but when the seventeenth 
comes on a Tuesday or Friday, that’s 
bad. But I’m really not superstitious.” 

“Are you kidding?” I said. “Don’t 
give me that routine.” And with my 
forefingers I made a square outline 
in the air. 


“What’s that?” she asked, quick 
and alert. I explained that it was the 
silent symbol for a Square. She was 
enchanted, and practiced it over and 
over again. Then she opened another 
envelope. It contained cash, and her 
smile broadened. “You know, I don’t 
care about money,” she confided, “‘but 
it’s a funny thing—when I make a 
picture and they give me a living 
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Elegant simplicity at its 


best in precious palladium 


Distinguished jewelry, created by 
JACK GUTSCHNEIDER in New 
York, attains new brilliance from 
its palladium settings. This newest 
of the white precious jewelry met- 
als finds high favor among jewelry 
designers and fashion-conscious 
people. Ask to see these classic de- 
signs at your favorite jeweler’s...or 
write us for the name of a nearby 


store featuring palladium jewelry. 
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allowance, I can’t spend it. I won’t 
part with it. Because it’s the only 
money I ever see. All the rest is 
checks and charging, so I won’t 
spend the cash.” 

In Italian she asked her secretary 
whether Signore Ponti had tele- 
phoned. When Inez replied that 
Ponti had not been heard from on 
the telefono, Sophia took fire. Her 
voice deepened an octave as she 
burst out in flaming Neapolitan. 
Then she looked at me. 

“Don’t write anything,”’ she 
growled. “‘Carlo left the house this 
morning and I haven't seen him 
since. Did you know I had a hus- 
band? If he starts treating me like a 
wife, he’d better look out.” 

“*He works,” Inez murmured. 

“Ah-o-oo!”" Sophia flared. “I 
work too!” 

Inez withdrew. There was a long 
pause. Sophia picked at a fruit salad 
that had been before her for hours 
(she’s a slow and bad eater) and lit 
another cigarette (she’s an incessant 
smoker). Suddenly she smiled, 
pointed to herself and made the sign 
for Square. We laughed. She pro- 
duced a bottle of red wine from the 
depths of the dressing room and 
poured a couple of glasses. We 
drank in amiable silence while she 
smiled sleepily and made eyes at me. 

“Do you believe in God?” she 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Do you believe in hell?” 

“No. Do you?” 

“T don’t know. I never believed in 
hell . . . the flames and all, but I be- 
lieve in hell inside. Not to be able to 
love is hell; just as loving is para- 
dise. Why do people sin? Because 
it’s asin to sin. Yes? Life is love. You 
must love to succeed in life. Everything 
is made of love. You don’t believe?” 

“T believe in compulsion.” 

“T have compulsion, yes, but it’s 
love that makes me do things. It’s 
love that gives me talent.” 

“Sometimes compulsion can be 
talent.” 

“Yes, and hell can be talent, the 
hell inside people. You see? We’re 
talking the same language—our lan- 
guage. If my mother could hear this 
conversation she wouldn’t under- 
stand; not because she can’t, but 
because she won’t.” 

““Love can’t be all good, Sophia.” 

“Oh, yes. Any woman can be dan- 
gerous to one man. It depends on 
the kind of man and what he’s look- 
ing for. If they get together some- 
times they can be dangerous to each 
other. Sometimes I ask people: 
‘Against whom are you falling in 
love?’ Are you in love?” 

“At this moment I’m in love with 
you, Sophia.” 

“How is your wife?” 
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“She loves you too, Sophia.” 

She made eyes at me, dreamily 
smiling (she’s incorrigible), and 
asked: “Why did you tell Hedda I 
had only charm and beauty? Do 
you think I’m stupid?” 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“T get so upset sometimes when I 
see so many people who think beau- 
tiful women are stupid and ugly 
women and men are always the best 
actors and most intelligent. I don’t 
know why people feel like this. Is it 
jealousy?” 

The top brass in Hollywood do 
not believe Sophia is stupid, but 
they do believe she is being mishan- 
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dled. A studio executive says: “So- 
phia’s really nota sex-pot. She has to 
find herself. Foreign stars can be one 
of two things. Great actresses like 
Ingrid Bergman, or sex-pots like 
Brigitte Bardot. I think Sophia’s 
milieu will be the comedienne, like 
Carole Lombard. 

“She’s been badly mishandled. 
She’s been overexposed. This is 
Ponti’s fault. He has the Italian 
weakness for the fast buck, and he’s 
throwing Sophia away. He'll accept 
any cockeyed offer for her if they 
come up with the money. He says: 
“What exposure? She’s only making 
four pictures a year.’ He’s crazy. 
Once or twice a year is enough. 

“Sophia is a healthy, beautiful 
animal—calm, simple, full of the 
fun of life. This is her main appeal. 
But they’re throwing all this away 
in Hollywood. Since she’s too young 
to be a great actress, they’re making 
the mistake of trying to turn her into 
a sex-pot.” 

This, I think, is the extra quality 
added to the body of Sophia Loren 
that attracts us: the simple, earthy 
naturalness of the healthy animal. 

Sophia herself revealed her aware- 
ness of this extra quality when she 
said: “We are all human beings. We 
have all got something inside us. 
We can’t all be stupid. Do you know 
why Arthur Miller marriaged Mari- 
lyn Monroe?” 

“No. Why?” 

‘Because she is simple and down- 
to-earth. All intellectuals marry that 
kind.” 

**How do you know?” 

“Because Carlo married me.” 

THE END 
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Fly Continental’s GOLDEN JET Boeing 1/0)// 


Now serving Chicago, Los Angeles, Denver, Kansas City 


The Golden Jet is a world in itself. A world 
of gaily-patterned walls. Of window shades 
and thick carpets. Of big easy chairs in many 
colors and fabrics. Of television and spacious 
lounges (only the Golden Jet has two). 
Every flight accommodates 48 in Luxury 
First Class and 62 in Club Coach or 110 in all. 
When mealtime comes, Continental’s famous 
“Gold Carpet’”’* Service comes into its own. 
A typical dinner in First Class: hors d’oeuvres, 


filet mignon, vintage wine, French pastry, 
champagne, coffee, liqueur. In Club Coach, 
other delightful menus are yours to explore. 

Since only the usual jet surcharge is added 
to regular First Class and Club Coach fares, 
you can fly Coach between Chicago and Los 
Angeles for $88.55 one way, plus tax. With 
your meal included. For additional informa- 
tion or reservations, call your Travel Agent 
or any Continental Airlines ticket office. 


*Gold Carpet’’ is a service mark owned exclusively by Continental Airlines. 
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If you live east of Chicago, 


simply order your tickets from the air- 
line of your choice, Tell the reservations 
agent you want to ride Continental's 
Golden Jet from Chicago west. Or, if 
you prefer, contact your Travel Agent. 
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More pure jet flights between Chicago 
and Los Angeles than any other airline! 
3 Golden Jet non-stops daily each way 
between Chicago and Los Angeles. Plus 
the new flights serving Denver and 
Kansas City. 








THE HOWL OF 
THE HURRICANE 


Continued from Page 57 


body of high pressure lies on both 
sides of a storm path, it will move 
up the channel created between. It 
was through such a channel that the 
hurricane of 1938 tore into New Eng- 


land at the unheard-of speed of a mile 
a minute. 

It has been twenty-one years since 
that disaster ushered in an era of north- 
ern storms. With each succeeding one 
people have wondered whether a new 
and permanent pattern has been set. 
Meteorologists are by no means in 
perfect agreement on the subject. Many 
of them, however, believe that condi- 





tions favorable to the formation of 
hurricanes—and to their northward 
movement—tend to occur in approxi- 
mately twenty-year cycles. These con- 
ditions—the strength and direction of 
the earth’s winds and the location of 
areas of high and low pressure—are 
determined by the amount of heat the 
earth absorbs from the sun. This heat 
is in turn determined by sunspot ac- 
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tivity, which is known to be cycli- 
cal and now entering a phase of 
decline. It is possible, therefore, that 
the peak of the current hurricane 
cycle has been reached, and that the 
red, black-centered warning flags 
may for a time be raised less often. 


Born of violence—the cracking 
and heaving of the earth’s crust that 
thrust them up and out of the sea— 
the lovely islands of the West Indies 
have lived with violence. From 
earliest memory the white beaches of 
Hispaniola, the jungle mountains of 
Dominica, Saint Lucia, Jamaica and 
Martinique have been seized and 
beaten by the whirling winds. There 
is no one who lives on them who has 
not seen the gigantic invisible hand 
tearing up the plantations, tossing 
trees into the sky, flinging boats 
against the rocky headlands, crum- 
bling the earth under hillside villages 
to send them sliding off into the 
ravines. 

To the people of Florida and the 
Carolinas the story of death and 
destruction is also an old one. But 
to those of us who live in cool 
northern places that for a hundred 
years had not known the full force 
of the tropic-born winds, the story 
that began with the New England 
hurricane of 1938 was new. To read 
that 500 people are dead in Santo 
Domingo and 1500 in Barbados, or 
that a town in Yucatan no longer 
exists is one thing. But to watch 
houses around us being broken by 
the waves—to see the wind turn sum- 
mer into autumn in an hour—that 
is something else. Ocean-going ves- 
sels have foundered in the streets of 
Bridgeport and New London. The 
windows of houses in Montpelier, 
Vermont, 120 miles from the sea, 
have been coated with salt, and in a 
day a million trees have been de- 
stroyed. The little rivers of Con- 
necticut, turned into torrents, have 
swept away mills and houses and 
tossed the concrete lanes of the su- 
perhighways aside like strips of card- 
board. In the New England hurri- 
cane of 1938 the trembling of the 
earth as the seas fell on the shore was 
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felt on seismographs as far away as 
Alaska. 

The storm of 1938, the Great 
Atlantic Hurricane of °44, Carol, 
Edna, Hazel in °54, Connie and 
Diane in ’55—seven hurricanes in a 
generation have brought the phe- 
nomenon home to people who once 
knew of them only as unreal hap- 
penings in odd corners of the world. 
Once having listened to the rising 
wind or watched the rising sea, one 
can never again enjoy quite the same 
feeling of security he knew before. 
In Massachusetts I have seen the 
warning flags fly many times, and in 
Florida as well, where I have sat in 
a shuttered house and listened to its 
shingles being riffled like cards by 
the wind, while coconuts thudded 
like cannonballs against its sides. 
But when I think of a hurricane, it is 
not Carol or Edna or Connie or the 
two Key West storms of September, 
°48 that I think of. It is still my first 
one, the New England hurricane of 
1938, and there were no warning 
flags then. 

At five o’clock on the afternoon of 
September 21st the house I lived in 
on Martha’s Vineyard stood on a 
strip of beach. Behind it lay a large 
salt-water pond; in front of it dunes 
faced the sea like ramparts. An 
hour later no trace of the dunes re- 


mained, and the house was floating 
toward the far shore of the pond. 
After twenty-one years I can still 
hear the crash of glass as a wave 
broke in the front window. I feel 
the water, ankle-deep, then waist- 
deep, then bottomless in a single 
huge surge. I see the point of land 
toward which I am swimming dis- 
appear. The wind, blowing at ninety 
miles an hour, whips the surface of 
the water into spray and drives it 
down my throat. It crosses my mind 
that I may drown. But finally slow 
strokes and the wind carry me to a 
hillside, I grasp the thorny branches 
of a wild rosebush and slowly pull 
myself out and beyond the reaching 
sea. 

In places where hurricanes occur 
often they say that people get used 
to them. In a sense it is true. They 
know what precautions to take— 
what supplies to have on hand, 
which windows to close and which 
to leave open. But somewhere below 
there is always the feeling of ulti- 
mate helplessness before such force. 

In a small Cuban town I once 
asked a friend what people did there 
when a hurricane came. 

“Why,” he said, looking at me in 
surprise, ““we get drunk.” 

I can think of no more reason- 


able course of action. THE END 
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PPWEDLEY EDWARDS PRESENTS 
TRE" RUTHEWFIC SOUNDS AND MUSIC OF 


NAA TEREOS STATE 








MUSIC FROM A 
SUMMER CRUISE 


Songs and Sounds from around the World 


0 1. A wild, unrehearsed, all- 
night session at a tiny and 
strictly non-tourist Montmartre 
boite. There's absolutely no 
album like it at all.  (S)T10202" 


0 4. Exquisite and exciting 
music by graduates of Tokyo's 
University of Arts and renowned 
shakuhachi (bamboo flute) 
soloist Mamoru Miyagi. 110195 


0 7. The youthful Trio Aravah, 
fresh from smash appearances 
in Paris, sings, in Hebrew, 
songs typical of their spirited 
and proud new nation. T10108 


( 2. The authentic gaiety of a 
fiesta, recorded on the spot! 
Festive singing, Mexico's top 
marimba orchestra, two big 
mariachi bands...Viva/  T10181 


0 5. What was it they do ona 
rainy night in Rio? Well, first 
they put on bright and romantic 


music that glows in the dark 
just like this. 110127 
0) 8. Summer's searing heat 
gone, the Eternal City arises 


wide-of-eye. Pianist Pino Calvi 
and strings depict a wondrous 
time of year in Rome. 10027 


*(S) indicates stereo version available 


FREE: Catalog of ‘Capitol’ of the World albums, a 
series of over 200 outstanding international 
recordings. Write Capitol Records, Dept. H, 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 


03. Singer Busk Margit 


Jonsson and pianist Gunnar 
Hahn in enchanting love-songs 
and fun-songs dating as far 


back as 1600. A delight 


C6. Reels and hornpipes, set 
dances and jigs! David Curry 
directs Belfast musicians in the 
true music of a people to whon 
music is vital T 10028 
0 9. All the lively vely Musi 
of our 50th state, by the Islands’ 
biggest stars. Beautiful f 
color brochure; notes by James 
A. Michener. (s)TAo1229" 
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Vesterday the lands beyond the Pacific lay half 
a world away. Today you can reach them in less 
than 19 hours. 


For now Qantas spans this ocean with 
magnificent Boeing 707 Jets. 


These pages give a sample of the sights you'll 

, the memories you'll make beyond the biue 
Pacific. So come away with Qantas...to lands 
beyond the sea! 


If you live on the East Coast, you'll depart from New York 
via Qantas 707 Jet (starting September 7th). And no 
transfers needed... because the same Jet can carry you 
all the way across the Pacific to Australia! 

If you live in the Midwest or on the West Coast, San 
Francisco is your starting point. 

Your first stop, of course, is Hawaii... with its luaus and 
leis, its sunshine and surfboards. Linger as long as you 
like—for Qantas gives you a year to complete your trip. 
Then speed on to all these other worlds, westward across 
the Pacific... 


Less than seven hours out of Hawaii lie the cobalt-blue 
South Seas... and in their midst, a chain of 322 islands. 
Some are spiked with soaring mountains...some are 
splashed with emerald jungles...some are mere dots 
above the foam. But all are incredibly lovely, incredibly 
romantic. For these are the Fiji Islands... 


What to do: 


1. Fly away to Fiji’s furthest islands. Away you go with 
Fiji Airways—on the island-hopping adventure of your 
life! You'll see fire-walking warriors, the haunts of 
former cannibals— even maidens whose voices lure tur- 
tles from the deep. 


Circle Vitu Levu, Fiji’s largest island, by car. 350 
breathtaking miles... past thatched villages, thunder- 
ing beaches, orchid-laden jungles. Bring your camera 
and prove that there’s a paradise on earth! 


Visit Suva, crossroads city of the South Seas. This is 
how the British Empire must have looked half a cen- 
tury ago! Winding streets, spice-scented bazaars— 
and in their midst, the Union Jack and cricket fields. 
Tourist musts: a long, cool drink beneath the fans of 
the Grand Pacific Hotel... a stroll through the native 
market ...a tour of Suva’s color-splashed parks. 








4. Forget your troubles—and time itself —at one of Fiji’s 


luxurious beach resorts. Forget your budget, too— 
prices are that low. Tour a nearby native village, 
explore a coral barrier reef, skin-dive in a crystal-clear 
lagoon. Or better yet, do nothing— absolutely nothing! 


What to buy: 


Tapa cloth (a fabric beaten out of bark; printed in 
bold, primitive designs) 

Tortoise shell jewelry 

Tailor-made clothes (fine British woolens—and two- 

y service! ) 

Native coral, grass skirts, carved outriggers 

Indian saris and madras cloth 

Chutney, curry, other Eastern spices 


Scant hours south of Fiji lie the Alps of Switzerland, the 
fiords of Norway, the fern forests of Africa—all in a 1000- 
mile wonderland called New Zealand! (Note: Qantas’ 
sister airline, TEAL, flies you there via a mighty Super-G 
Constellation. ) 


What to do: 


Roam through Rotorua’s thermal wonderland. Geysers ( 


burst skyward, volcanoes rumble, angry mudpools boil ‘\ 


and bubble... the very earth itself feels alive! (And 
so will you after a soothing session in Rotorua’s min- 
eral baths.) 


2. Explore a glittering world of glaciers. On New Zea- 


land’s South Island: dazzling rivers of ice, mysterious 
caverns ...circled by craggy alps and fields of edel- 
weiss! (Nearby musts: churning, spray-soaked fiords. ) 


3. Wander through North Island’s silent, virgin wood- 


lands. This is the forest primeval... untouched since 
time began. You'll find carpetings of moss, scarlet par- 
rots, ferns that tower toward the sky—and, above all, 
peace. (PS. No snakes here—or anywhere! ) 


What to buy: 


Sweaters, scarves, robes—anything and everything 
made from New Zealand’s fabulous wool 

Exquisite English china 

Jewelry of ice-green jade, seashell-and-silver 

Maori wood carvings 


NEW ZEALAND 
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AUSTRALIA 


HONG KONG 


Five fleeting hours more, and you’re Down Under! Before 
you stretch the golden beaches, the gleaming bays of 
Sydney—and beyond, over 2000 miles of the world’s last 
frontier. 


What to do: 


1. See the sights of Sydney. And what sights! Giant 
beaches— dozens of them—with the finest surfing in 
the world. A heartstopping harbor—and a bridge to 
match. A storybook zoo, complete with platypusses, 
kangaroos and living teddy bears! All this, plus the 
excitement of the third largest city in all the British 
Commonwealth. 


2. Go “outback” —to a nearly virgin frontierland. You'll 
see hundred-mile sheep stations, Stone-Age aborigines 
...plus lands so vast, so limitless, that trains can 
thunder 300 miles at a stretch— without a single curve ! 


3. Explore the Great Barrier Reef. Like a giant coral 
necklace, it stretches 1200 miles ’midst the Pacific. 
Look for fantastic coral gardens, swirling tidal pools 
and—surprise !—some of the world’s finest hotels. 


What to buy: 


Wonderful, wonderful woolens 

Lush, plush sheepskin rugs 
Boomerangs (naturally! ) 

Toy Koala bears and kangaroos 

Fiery black opals 

Aboriginal paintings, carvings, pottery 


From Sydney, a Qantas Super-G Constellation speeds you 
northward, out across the shimmering Coral Sea. First 
stop: the untamed land of New Guinea. Next stop: wise 
and worldly Manila. And then— Hong Kong! 


This is the many-splendored city—a teeming jumble of 
soaring mountains and alleys to nowhere... of glittering 
bays and scurrying sampans...of hushed pagodas and 
clamoring bazaars. It’s a city where the free world stops 
short at a barbed wire fence; a city where money can- 
and does—buy anything. And everywhere, at every mo- 
ment, you'll sense an excitement, an intrigue you've never 
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What to do: 


Take a 10¢ tramway to Hong Kong’s very crest. Up, 
up, up you go... above the waters, above the cliff-hung 
shops and homes, above everything. And at the summit 
of Victoria Peak, you see the city spread before you 
in all its beauty, all its squalor. Then raise your eyes 
—and stare straight at the Bamboo Curtain! 


Sail to sea for dinner—aboard a floating restaurant! 
And once you're aboard, watch your waiter catch your 
dinner from the deep! (Or dine in India, or Russia, or 
France—all within the fabled restaurants of Hong 
Kong! ) 

Discover a dozen worlds in one! Ride a rickshaw 
to the treasure-laden thieves’ market. Catch a ferry to 
a tiny fishing village. Sail a sampan to a hidden beach. 
Wander up twisting, tortured streets...down mean- 
dering mountain paths. You’ve never seen so many 
sights...or made so many memories! 


What to buy: 


Name it, and it’s yours: British tailoring, German 
cameras, French perfumes, Indian brassware, Swiss 
watches, Swedish ceramics... plus Oriental diamonds, 


jade, ivory, antiques, rugs, brocades. You'll find every- 
thing in Hong Kong—and everything will cost you less! 


From Hong Kong you head southward... across the sto- 
ried China Sea, past the shoulder of Indo-China. And up 
ahead lies Singapore...the very center of a storybook 
world! It’s part Asia, part Europe—and all wonderful! 
(Note: For this leg of your journey, you travel via friendly 


BOAC.) 


What to do: 


SINGAPORE 


Simply look at passing people—and watch the world 


go by! They come from China, Malaya, India, Ceylon, 
Europe—everywhere. Watch them hawking baubles 
from Siam...kneeling in Indian mosques... charm- 
ing deadly snakes... juggling for silver in the public 
market place. 


- Celebrate a festival— ANY festival! Ring in the Chi- 


nese New Year with feasting and firecrackers... light 
a lantern to hail the Festival of the Mid-Autumn Moon. 
All year long, there’s something to celebrate! 


TEAR OFF TO THE PACIFIC! 
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3. Be a global gourmet. Curries from India, paper duck 
from China, rum tum tiddy from Yorkshire —the choice 
is up to you in Singapore. (And even the prices are 
mouthwatering! ) 

4. Walk your way around the world. Stroll through tem- 
pled Chinatown, silent and secret in the night. Explore 
a Malayan jungle, complete with acrobatic monkeys, 
at the Botanical Zoo. See whole villages on stilts, fleets 
of Chinese junks—and much, much more. 


What to buy: 
Everything in sight — and everything is in sight in 
Singapore! It’s a free port— meaning no duty, no taxes. 
You'll find goods from Asia, goods from Europe —all 
at bargain prices. Look for burnished pewter, hand- 
wrought silver, woven baskets. Oh, yes—and sarongs! 


On you go with Qantas, past the lush Malayan jungle 
to a world you've never known outside of fairy tales. 
It’s Bangkok—city of golden spires ...saffron shrouded 
monks... giant, golden Buddhas. 


What to do: 


1. Explore the magnificent Grand Palace. Studded with 
spires, more than a mile wide and long—this is the 
jewelled and gilded world where Anna taught her 
Siamese king. See it—and be richer all your life. 

2. Cruise Bangkok’s teeming canals. You'll see houses 
perched on islands of teak, floating candy stores and 
butcher shops—even sarong-clad maidens out for a 
morning dip. (And once you're back ashore, take a 
ride atop an elephant for only 20¢! ) 

3. Visit Bangkok’s timeless Buddhist temples. You've 386 
to choose from—each complete with a statue of 
Buddha. And what Buddhas! One’s ablaze with emer- 
alds. Another giant one is made of solid gold. And 
one’s so long, the Empire State Building outstretches 
it by just two feet! 

4. See the ancient ritual of Siamese dance. Unforget- 
table: the doll-like dancers ... the ruby-studded 
headdress... the strange, hypnotic rhythms. 


What to buy: 
Sumptuous silks, afire with light and color 
Bronzeware— including tinkly bells, gleaming bowls, 
kingly platters 
Precious sapphires, rubies, emeralds 
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This is the end of our adventure... but just the 
beginning of yours. Think about these worids 
beyond the horizon. Dream about them. Then 
do something about them... by seeing your 
travel agent. 


Together, he and Qantas can speed you across 
the Pacific to the most magnificent adventure 
of your lifei 


P.S. Even more wonders lie before you...in India, the 
Middle East, Athens and the rest of Europe. So why 
not keep going with Qantas—all around the earth! 
(Don’t blanch—as little as $177.60 down buys your 
round-the-world ticket. And from Bangkok, you actu- 
ally save money if you don’t retrace your steps! ) 


For more Pacific pointers, see your travel agent... or 
Qantas in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Van- 
couver, Honolulu. (Also BOAC, general sales agents, in 
New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit, Miami, 
Dallas, Philadelphia, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto.) 
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THE ORDEAL 
OF MISS AMERICA 


Continued from Page 85 


European operatic arias being sung in 
Southern and Midwestern accents like 
these kids are doing today. I think it’s 
due, not to TV or records like some 
people say, but to the influx of refugee 
musicians and artists who came here 
from Europe while Hitler was in power, 
and began teaching in our small fresh- 
water colleges. It was a great thing for 
America when Hitler drove them out.” 


“One thing this pageant does is bring 
out the rather amazing interest in cul- 
tural arts that exists in our back-coun- 
try schools and colleges,” he said. 
“Twenty-five years ago you never heard 
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Then the talent scout caught him- 
self and added, “But I still say, as 
far as beauty is concerned, if Rita 
Hayworth was here tonight, looking 
as she did in her younger days, she’d 
turn this joint upside down.” 

When the talent show ended, Bert 
Parks introduced the bathing-suit 
contestants, who paraded along a 
runway that extends from the stage 
into the center of the auditorium, all 
of them smiling brightly although 
some girls received much more ap- 
plause than others. The talent scout 
examined each contestant’s figure 
with the objective air of a judge at 
the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion inspecting prize cattle. “‘Miss 
North Carolina will win it,” he 
said. “‘Her bosom is a trifle too low, 
but otherwise she’s all right.” 

Sure enough, Miss North Carolina 
was announced as the winner of the 
bathing-suit competition and Miss 
Alabama, with Honey Bun, won the 
talent show. “See you all tomorrow 
night, folks, when we'll all be back 
to crown Miss America!” Bert Parks 
shouted as the audience stood up to 
leave. 

The Convention Hall is the largest 
auditorium in the world, with a seat- 
ing capacity of more than 50,000, 
but during the Miss America Pag- 
eant much of the floor space is left 





vacant, probably because seats 
placed there would be too far from 
the stage. On Saturday night, how- 
ever, it seemed as if the huge place 
was completely filled, and, although 
a Miss America contest hardly seems 
that vital, the crowd was stirred al- 
most to the same pitch of excitement 
you feel in Yankee Stadium before a 
World Series game or a heavyweight 
championship fight. 

The boxes down front along the 
runway and the stage were filled with 
important-looking people in formal 
evening clothes. In one large party I 
noticed Mr. and Mrs. John B. Kelly, 
parents of Princess Grace. The talent 
scout was having difficulty holding a 
seat for me. I eased into it just be- 
fore the U.S. Marine Color Guard 
snapped to attention for the national 
anthem. Then Bert Parks uttered a 
few words of welcome and broyght 
out the contestants who paraded on 
the runway in white evening gowns, 
carrying electrically lighted bou- 
quets. Mary Kelly, who was then a 
reporter for Dave Garroway’s morn- 
ing television show, and who is not 
related to Princess Grace, leaned 
across the talent scout and whis- 
pered, “Who do you pick?” 

I said it might be Miss Indiana. 
“Me, too,” Miss Kelly said. “I think 
she’s a cinch.” 
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A few minutes later the ten semi- 
finalists were announced and Miss 
Indiana was not among them. Miss 
Kelly was astonished. She and the 
talent scout decided to switch to 
Miss North Carolina. 

“*Let’s give all the other girls a big 
hand,” Bert Parks shouted as the 
losing contestants marched along the 
runway for the last time, still smiling 
brightly as they had smiled all week 
long. A loser of a few years back 
said it took her two days after the 
pageant was over to get the smile off 
her face. 

Consolation prizes were awarded, 
among them a $1000 college scholar- 
ship to Miss Rhode Island for being 
voted Miss Congeniality by the other 
contestants. “It’s been so wonderful 
being here,”’ she said to Bert Parks. 
The ten semifinalists did their talent 
acts. While Miss Arkansas was sing- 
ing Caro Nome from Rigoletto, the 
talent scout said, “She looks like 
Woodrow Wilson’s wife.” A group 
of former Miss Americas came on 
the stage to be introduced. “I al- 
most offered that girl a screen test the 
year she won,” the talent scout said, 
pointing at one of them. “But then I 
took a closer look at her and noticed 
she was slightly cross-eyed.”” The 
five’ finalists were picked and the 
talent scout and Mary Kelly were 
delighted to see that Miss North 
Carolina was among them. The 
audience was buzzing with excite- 
ment. 

Then came the questions, two for 
each of the finalists, one question 
supposed to encourage a light and 
witty answer and the other requiring 
a little serious thought. “How do 
you make a boy say good night 
without calling your father?’ Miss 
North Carolina was asked. Promptly 
and pertly, she replied, “If I couldn’t 
make him say good night without 
calling my father, I wouldn’t have 
gone out with him.” The audience 
roared its approval. But Miss 
Mississippi, who had done well in 
the talent show, was clearly the best 
at answering questions. “Who, in 
your opinion, is a great man?” Bert 
Parks asked her. She answered, 
“One who tries to understand his 
fellow men and tries to respect other 
people’s viewpoints.”” Compared to 
the lame replies of the other final- 
ists, this made Miss Mississippi 
sound like Bertrand Russell. One of 
her competitors was asked whom 
she would choose if she could spend 
an evening with any person in the 
whole world. “My best beau, I 
guess,” she said. 

While the judges were deliberat- 
ing, the retiring Miss America 
stepped forward to make her fare- 
well speech. “‘She’s aged a lot in the 
last year,” the talent scout said. Miss 


America talked about her experiences 
as Queen. “I'll never forget that pro- 
posal of marriage I received from a boy 
who was seven and a half years old,” 
she said. “Or the little girl with pigtails 
and brown eyes who said she’d prac- 
tice on the piano every day because I 
asked her to.” The audience seemed to 
be deeply moved and when Miss Amer- 
ica took her last long walk from the 


Stage to the far end of the ramp and 
back again, the applause thundered 
steadily. “Look at her back, how 
straight it is,” the talent scout said. 
“She has an unusually good back.” 
The five finalists sat, side by side, on 
the stage, tense and nervous but still 
trying to smile, while Lenora Slaugh- 
ter, the executive director of the pag- 
eant, came out of the wings carrying 





the red robe and the crown that Miss 
America would put on her successor. 
Bert Parks reached over the footlights 
for the long white envelope containing 
the judges’ decisions. An excited mur- 
mur arose from the audience. Parks an- 
nounced the fifth, fourth and third place 
winners, who arose from their seats and 
went to the other side of the stage to 
receive trophies, leaving Miss Iowa 
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and Miss Mississippi still seated like 
finalists in a game of musical chairs. 
Then Miss Iowa also was called 
aside. The auditorium went wild 
with noise while Miss America 
placed the crown on Miss Mississip- 
pi’s head, arranged the robe on her 
shoulders and kissed her cheek. Bert 
Parks sang There She Goes, Miss 
America and the new Queen walked 
along the runway in a moist-eyed 
daze with the red smear of the old 
Queen’s lipstick on her face. 

The winner’s mother and father 
and her twelve-year-old sister came 
to the stage to be interviewed by 
Bert Parks. “We verra happy,” the 
father said into the microphone. 
Parks brightly asked the twelve- 
year-old sister if she, too, was going 
to become Miss America some day. 

“Oh, no,” the child said. “I don’t 
think Mother could go through it 
again.” 

The talent scout and I went back- 
stage, where the new Miss America 
was being besieged by photogra- 
phers and reporters. “I was state 
president of the Future Home- 
makers of America,” she was saying. 
“Oh, really?” a lady reporter from 
the Minneapolis Tribune said. 
“We've got the F.H.A. up home in 
Minnesota too.” I saw Mary Kelly 
talking to Miss Indiana. “I’m put- 


ting her on the Garroway show 
Monday morning,” Miss Kelly told 
me as I joined them. “‘We’re going 
to do a thing on what happens to the 
girl who doesn’t win, the girl that my 
cameraman thought should have 
been Miss America. You think it’s a 
good idea?” I told Miss Indiana ev- 
erybody had been betting on her. She 
smiled sadly. “I hope you don’t bet 
that way on horses,” she said. 

As we were leaving Convention 
Hall, a newsboy was selling the At- 
lantic City Press which was already 
out with a story on Miss Missis- 
sippi’s victory and an enormous pic- 
ture of her in a bathing suit on its 
front page. As a promotion stunt, 
the Press had made up ten front 
pages early in the evening when the 
ten semifinalists were announced so 
that it could come out quickly with 
a Miss America extra. A woman 
near me was saying to another 
woman, “I told you the whole thing 
was fixed. How could they have it in 
the papers so soon unless they knew 
who was going to win?” 

An observation about Atlantic 
City that Bruce Bliven wrote thirty- 
nine years ago in a New Republic 
essay seems especially true during 
Miss America week: “*Let him who 
is without a great-aunt in Oshkosh 


cast the first stone.” THE END 
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FACES 
FROM THE SKY 


Continued from Page 49 


For global phone and vision serv- 
ices, enabling men to confer with 
one another anywhere on the planet, 
are only a beginning. Even now we 
have data-handling systems linking 
together factories and offices miles 
apart, controlling nationwide in- 
dustrial empires. Electronics is al- 
ready permitting the decentraliza- 
tion which rising rents and trans- 
port costs—not to mention the threat 
of the mushroom cloud—encourage 
more strongly every year. 

The business of the future may be 
run by executives who are scarcely 
ever in each other’s physical pres- 
ence. It will not even have an ad- 
dress or a central office—only the 
equivalent of a telephone number. 
Its files and records will be space- 
rented in the memory units of com- 
puters that could be located any- 
where on earth: the information 
stored in them could be read off on 
high-speed printers whenever an 
executive needed it. 

The time may come when half the 
world’s business will be transacted 
through vast memory banks beneath 
the Arizona desert, the Mongolian 
steppes, the Labrador muskeg, or 
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wherever land is cheap and useless for 
any other purpose. For all places on 
earth, of course, would be accessible 
to the beams of the relay satellites: to 
sweep from pole to pole would mean 
merely turning the directional antennas 
through seventeen degrees. 

And so the captains of industry of the 
21st Century may live where they please, 
running their affairs through computer 





keyboards and information-handling 
machines in their homes. Only on rare 
occasions would there be any need for 
more of the personal touch than could 
be obtained via wide-screen, full-color 
TV. The business lunch of the future 
could be conducted perfectly well with 
the tables ten thousand miles apart. 
Administrative and executive skills 
are not the only ones which would thus 


become independent of geography. Dis- 
tance has already been abolished for the 
three basic senses of sight, hearing and 
touch—the latter thanks to the develop- 
ment of remote-handling devices in the 
atomic-energy field. Any activity which 
depends on these senses can, therefore, 
be carried out over radio circuits. The 
time will certainly come when surgeons 
will be able to operate a world away 
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from*their patients, and every hos- 
pital will be able to call on the serv- 
ices of the best specialists, wherever 
they may be. Let me emphasize that 
none of these developments, fantastic 
though they may appear, involves 
any new inventions. Every one of the 
devices and techniques mentioned 
already exists and is in current use— 
but only over short distances, be- 
cause of the lack of the global com- 
munication service which satellite 
relays alone can provide. 

An application of satellites which 
has already been considered by the 
astronautical engineers is the Or- 
bital Post Office, which will prob- 
ably make air mail obsolete in the 
near future. Modern facsimile sys- 
tems can automatically transmit and 
reproduce the equivalent of an en- 
tire book in less than a minute. By 
using these techniques, a single 
satellite could thus handle the whole 
of today’s transatlantic correspond- 
ence. 

A few years from now, when you 
wish to send an urgent message, you 
will purchase a standard letter form 
on which you will write or type 
whatever you have to say. At the 
local office the form will be fed into 
a machine which will scan the marks 
on the paper and convert them into 
electrical signals. These will be 
radioed up to the nearest relay satel- 
lite, routed in the appropriate direc- 
tion round the earth, and picked up 
at the destination where they will be 
reproduced on a blank form identi- 
cal with the one you inscribed. The 
transmission itself would take a 
fraction of a second; the door-to- 
door delivery would extend this time 
to several hours, but eventually let- 
ters would never take more than a 
day between any two points on the 
earth. There are, of course, problems 
of privacy, which might be solved by 
robot handling at all stages of the 
operation. However, even the old- 
style human postmen have been 
known to read the mail. 

Perhaps a decade beyond the Or- 
bital Post Office lies something even 
more startling—the Orbital News- 
paper. This will be made possible 
by more sophisticated descendants 
of the reproducing and facsimile 
machines now found in most up-to- 
date offices. One of these, working in 
conjunction with the TV set, will be 
able on demand to makea permanent 
record of the picture flashed on the 
screen. Thus when you want your 
daily paper, you will switch to the 
appropriate channel, press the right 
button and collect the latest edition 
as it emerges from the slot. It may 
be merely a one-page newssheet; 
the editorials will be available on 
another channel; and sports, book 
reviews, drama, advertising on still 
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others. You will select what 
you need, and ignore the rest, 
thus saving whole forests for 
posterity. The Orbital Newspa- 
per will have little more than 
the name in common with the 
newspaper of today. 

Over the same circuits you 
will be able to conjure up, from 
central libraries and informa- 
tion banks, copies of any docu- 
ment from Magna Carta to 
earth-moon passenger sched- 
ules. Even books may one day 
be “distributed” in this man- 
ner, though their format will 
have to be changed drastically 
to make this possible. 

All publishers would do well 
to contemplate these really 
staggering prospects. Most af- 
fected will be newspapers and 
pocket books; practically un- 
touched by the coming revolu- 
tion will be art volumes and 
quality magazines, which in- 
volve not only fine printing but 
elaborate manufacturing proc- 
esses. The tabloids may well 
tremble; the glossy monthlies 
have little to fear. 

Who will pay for all this? In 
the long run, of course, it is 
always the customer. The 
development of these multi- 
tudinous services—global TV, 
mail transmission and recep- 
tion, library and news facilities, 
and so forth—suggests that 
some form of metering system 
is inevitable. Many channels 
will be free, but the more 
elaborate the service, the more 
the subscriber will have to pay. 

I am quite sure that in this 
attempt to foresee the future— 
and the very near future at 
that—I have overlooked some 
of the most important conse- 
quences of satellite communi- 
cations. No one can ever an- 
\icipate the full significance of 
any major invention; did Henry 
Ford dream that the very foun- 
dations of commerce, warfare, 
entertainment—yes, and mo- 
rality—would be shaken by the 
automobile? And what radio 
and TV have done to our lives 
in the last decade merely hints 
at the revolution real telecom- 
munications will bring twenty 
or thirty years from now. 

How mankind will cope with 
the avalanche of information 
and entertainment about to 
descend upon it from the skies, 
only the future can show. Once 
again science, with its usual 
cheerful irresponsibility, has 
left another squalling infant on 
civilization’s doorstep. It may 
grow up to be as big a problem 


child as the one born amid the clicking of 
Geiger counters beneath the University 
of Chicago squash court, back in 1942. 

Will there be time to do any work 
at all on a planet saturated from pole 
to pole with fine entertainment, first- 
class music, brilliant discussions, su- 


perbly executed athletics, and every 
conceivable type of information service? 
Even now, it is claimed, our children 
spend a sixth of their waking lives 
glued to the cathode-ray tube. We are 
becoming a race of watchers, not of 
doers. The miraculous powers that are 


yet to come may well prove more than 
our self-discipline can withstand. 

If this is so, then the epitaph of 
our race should read, in fleeting, fluo- 
rescent letters: ““‘Whom the gods would 
destroy, they first give TV.” 

THE END 
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Your 
Private 


Playground 


An easy formula for turning your 
back yard into a play 


area for family sports and fun 


@ In these pressing times, it is im- 
portant that an individual find—or 
make—for himself a private haven of 
relaxation. That haven can be his back 
yard. Until now the back yard has been 
pretty much of a disused adjunct to the 
home, ranging from a dump and wilder- 
ness to a formal garden, tricked up 
with lily pool and statue of Venus de 
Milo. Today the back yard is gaining 
new importance as a playground, a 
place to have fun; it is a kind of last 
frontier in a world of brick and steel, 
and like all frontiers it presents a chal- 
lenge. 

A man may well have in mind a 
swimming pool or badminton. He may 
get instead the neighbors’ dogs or crab 
grass. Or he may set out to utilize all 
the supposedly de rigueur paraphernalia 
of today’s back yards—the charcoal 
broilers, garden tools, lounge chairs, 
croquet sets and cocktail shakers— 
and wind up canceling their advan- 
tages. The fellow who is “‘all tired out” 
at the end of the day may simply be 
suffering from the misguided pursuit of 
happiness. 

Fortunately, there is a remedy: do 
less, and do what you like. A back yard 


need be only what you and fifty-six 


million other homeowners want to make 
it. The first thing to do is eliminate any 
guilt feelings about enjoying your yard. 
This is not easy, and it may even mean 
that you will have to forget about grow- 
ing flowers. Gardening is a social com- 
pulsion with many people anyway; a re- 
cent study* indicated that although 
most homeowners do it, a high propor- 
tion detest it. Suburbanites, confronted 
with stunning examples of fancy land- 


*By the University of Chicago’s Center for 
Leisure Studies 


scaping in the home-improvement mag- 
azines, often succumb to a sense of in- 
feriority. They plant alyssum saxatile 
by the bushel, or give up in despair. 
And in either case, their yards may be 
useless by any standards of enjoyment. 
A growing number of homeowners 
are rebelling against such conformism. 
Mr. Richard Dicke, a Manhattan law- 
yer, bought a large old house on Long 
Island two years ago. With five chil- 
dren, he needed space, both inside and 
out. The Dickes are active people, and 
they wanted a big yard not so much for 
the neighbors to admire as a place for 
the family to play. Mr. Dicke located 
a landscape architect who specialized 
in play areas and turned the problem 
over to her. When she got through with 
her plans, their 130-by-250-foot back 
yard had a badminton court, a minia- 
ture football field, a set of horseshoe 
pitching boxes, and a basketball court 
in front of the garage. The play area is 
self-contained. At the side of the house, 
the lawn was graded for croquet. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about the Dickes’ back yard is that, ex- 
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cept for a small children’s play garden, 
it includes no flower beds. 

Most of us, like the Dickes, have 
back yards measuring less than an 
acre. Nevertheless, we can do quite 
well with an area, say, 100 by 75 feet. 
An ideal setup would include one all- 
purpose court, suitable for paddle tennis, 
badminton and even junior volleyball. 
This court should be well away from the 
house, oriented in a north-south direc- 
tion to avoid playing into the sun. If 
your garage is unattached and at the 
rear of the property line, use one wall 


THE SPORTING LIFE. Shuffle- 
board, deck tennis and swimming— 
activities more often associated with a 


first-class cruise than a back yard— 


dominate the play area behind the 
New Canaan, Connecticut, home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown Bolte. Regular 
users besides the Boltes: their daugh- 


ter, grandchildren, friends, neighbors. 
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as a backstop for the court and also for 
handball. If you have growing boys, 
hang a basketball hoop at roof level. 
And, if there are grandparents, paint 
a shuffleboard court on the driveway. 

This will still leave much of your yard 
unencumbered—the court need not be 
more than 20 by 50 feet—and you will 
have room for croquet, or a little 


practice golf. 


The resurgence of family sports is im- 
pressive proof that Americans are not 
the decadent weaklings they are often 
accused of being. In the case of the bow 
and arrow, the resurgence is a little 
frightening. Four million archers now 
plink arrows at back-yard targets, and 
for some years archery has been the 
fastest-growing American outdoor 
hobby. It is an all-family sport so chal- 
D. Roosevelt 
once considered taking it up from his 
He didn’t, but Eleanor 
did, summoning the late Dr. Robert 


lenging that Franklin 


wheel chair. 


Potter Elmer, a champion archer, to 
Hyde Park to give her lessons. 
Croquet, too, is having a revival, and 
the new aluminum-handled mallets and 
shiny plastic balls will brighten up a 
yard. It’s an excellent game for people 
who like to converse while they play. 
Golf can be practiced with nothing 
more than a tomato can sunk in the 
lawn, and an occasional expletive. As 
White 


lawn is now the country’s most famous 


everyone knows, the House 


putting green—like a lot of men, the 
President has simply transferred his 
favorite game to his own yard. Arthur 
Kathryn 
typify the thousands of suburbanites 


and Murray, the dancers, 
who have installed tennis courts. Ten- 
nis, the Murrays say, keeps them fit for 
dancing, and dancing, incidentally, gives 
them better 


Nothing makes a person feel friskier 


footwork on the courts. 


than sport. And the cost of lawn sport 
is low—a few hundred dollars will buy 
you everything from an archery set to 
quoits. Indeed, the problem for most 
families in picking a lawn sport is that 
there are sO many: a current manufac- 
turer’s catalogue lists twenty-four dif- 
ferent games that can be played in the 
average yard. For convenience, | have 
divided the major examples: into three 
groups: 

1. Active games, such as badminton, 
paddle tennis, volleyball, basketball, 
deck tennis and tetherball. 

2. Skill games, such as archery, 
horseshoes, quoits, croquet and darts. 

3. Pastime games, such as bowls, 
shuffleboard and the variations of lawn 
golf. 

As a general rule, each category re- 
quires its own playing area. As a rule, 
too, you won't want to play more than 
one or two games from each—too 
much equipment to get misplaced. Of 
the active games, badminton is the most 
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adaptable to the average yard since no 
backstop is needed, and it is the most 
satisfying to people who like hard, sus- 
tained play. (A professional badminton 
player won't play outdoors, but that 
shouldn't stop you.) 

I feel, however, that the most over- 
looked active game, and the most re- 
warding for day-in, day-out fun is 
tetherball. It was invented in England 
by a bright and seemingly lazy indi- 
vidual who got tired of chasing tennis 
balls. He conceived the idea of tying 
the ball to a line, fastening the line 
to a ten-foot pole, and batting the ball 
back to himself; but it was not long 
before someone even brighter turned it 
into a game. The ball is batted back 
and forth, and the object is to wind the 
rope above a foul line on the pole. The 
player who achieves this first wins the 
game. Obviously, this isn’t tennis (in 
the U.S. the game is sometimes played 
with larger balls, batted by hand rather 
than paddle) but it has distinct merits: 
there are no expensive nets or back- 
stops to worry about, and no exasper- 
ating waits while someone goes look- 
ing for the ball. It can be played within 
a circle twenty feet in diameter and is 
the perfect game for a small yard. Cost 
of a good set: about $7. (For prices of 
other games, see the Buyer’s Guide on 
page 116.) 

Of the skill games, I like croquet be- 
cause it doesn’t require too much skill. 
It’s possible for a middling player to 
enjoy himself as much as the expert, 
and a family can work off its tensions 
by substituting a whack at the ball for a 
crack at each other. Moreover, new 
equipment is beginning to remove the 
curse of Victorianism always associated 
with the game. When correctly played, 
croquet can be intensely competitive, 
and as scientific as billiards. You won't 
need to change your clothes, and it’s 
excellent for someone who doesn’t 
look good in shorts. 

Horseshoes is a fine game for the 
man nostalgic for the country or a 
small town. It is an “alley” game, and 
to date no one has found a way to give 
it much respectability. (President Tru- 
man is a horseshoe man, and since there 
is a court at the White House, he may 
well have played while in office.) But 
a little skill won’t go a long way; an 
expert figures 60 per cent of his throws 
as ringers, the champs hit 80 and a man 
named Frank Phillips once threw 100 
ringers in 100 tries. 

The pastime games are what the 
term implies. They can be played on a 
hot day, or after a big meal, with no ill 
effects. Of these, the most neglected is 
lawn bowls. This is an ancient sport 
which originated in Egypt and is now 
the national game of Italy, where it is 
called boccie. A bowling club in England 
was organized in 1299 and is still going 
strong; King James put his imprimatur 











on the game in his Book of Sports in 
1618, and in 1690 it was introduced to 
America. At one time Battery Park in 
New York was one big bowling green. 
All this would seem to have insured it 
healthy roots in the United States, but 
bowls remains a mystery to most 
Americans, possibly because the aver- 
age person is inclined to look upon the 
game as somewhat frivolous, and even 
whimsical. 

Yet bowls can be commended for 
two reasons: a man is never too old to 
play (Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, at 
eighty-two, bowls at Lake Como, be- 
tween diplomatic engagements), and it 
has the overriding advantage for many 
Americans of being a new game at 
which all players will be equally bad in 
the beginning. It takes years to perfect 
an accurate “‘spin,”’ since the balls have 
a built-in bias, and trying to come close 
to the jack, or target ball, is like throw- 
ing a corkscrew at a dartboard. As a 
mixer, it can be good fun. 

For those who are golfers, and like 
to think that an hour or two at the end 
of the day is best spent improving their 
score, I have one suggestion: don’t 
just stand there and putt—drive too. 
Golf croquet, which is played with hol- 
low plastic balls over a miniature back- 
yard course, permits a full-sized swing, 
and when played with others adds com- 
petitive fun to practice. 


If you intend to make your yard into 
a playground, you may want literature 
on the various games; you may also 
want rule books and instruction man- 
uals. (See Bibliography on page 115.) 
Take lessons if you feel like it, but for 
ordinary play, don’t get too good right 








praytime. Children come into their 
own in the Brentwood, California, 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Snyder. 


Their glass bedroom doors slide open 


onto a patio featuring a sand pool 
and a multicolored abacus (made 
of floats) for counting and climbing. 


away or you'll have the yard to yourself. 
When you're set up, invite friends over 
for the fun; you may find it difficult to 
keep them away. And to make sure that 
everybody stays busy, you might con- 
sider tournaments; but don’t organize 
eliminations which keep too many of 
your guests on the side lines. Play-offs 
among losers as well as winners will 
maintain interest for the whole group. 
Mix the bad players with the good 
and give everybody a drink when it’s 
over. 

If you do get to be expert at one of 
the lawn sports, you might look around 
for a club to join. Badminton teams are 
common in many cities, or you can 
organize your own. The U.S. Lawn 
Tennis Association has 1700 clubs 
throughout North America. The Na- 
tional Archery Association includes 
300 units and if you don’t mind being 
called a Merry Bowman, or a toxophi- 
lite, you can join one and compete in 
tournament play. Or if you live in a 
section where it’s permitted, you might 
even want to hunt deer with bow and 
arrow. The National Horseshoe Pitch- 
ers Association also invites competi- 
tors, and for lawn bowlers there are 
about 100 clubs. 














Nearly all of these outdoor games 
have an ancient and honorable lineage, 
and it is well known that they can do 
something for a man; but just what is 
not always clear. Archery is supposed 
to bring out the Robin Hood in us and, 
incidentally, to relieve pent-up aggres- 
sion. Most lawn golfers, as I have 
noted, are simply killing time until they 
can engage in the real thing. Bad- 
minton, volleyball and paddle tennis 
are conditioning games, good for flabby 
muscles. Lawn tennis is traditionally a 
social opportunity—look what it did 
for the bride of the Crown Prince of 
Japan. A good woman player is ac- 
ceptable anywhere and dressed nattily 
in a white tennis dress with abbreviated 
skirt she looks good even when she 
isn’t. Croquet has the reputation of be- 
ing a courtship game. Bowls requires 
enough bending over to achieve a mild 
dent in the waistline and the effect of 
shuffleboard is a slight waggle of the 
posterior—hardly exercise, but better 
than sitting. 

The type of person attracted to lawn 
sports varies from game to game. A 
man making his way up the executive 
ladder will perforce be a golfer, while 
a junior clerk is satisfied with volley- 
ball. A farmer is at home throwing 
horseshoes, but he may be ill at ease on 
a golf course. Movie stars swim, and 
curates, and play 
croquet. Among kings, Gustav of 
Sweden was better known for his back- 
hand than for his royal decrees. 

Still, this does not explain why any 


writers editors 


of us actually play the games, and I sus- 
pect that the real reason is that games 
are fun. (This is too simple for the so- 
ciologists, but I’m afraid it will have to 
do.) And it’s a good thing they are. 
Games lure us into the ritual play that 
psychologists insist is necessary if man 
is to keep a sense of proportion in his 
life. They are a form of survival ac- 
tivity and it is possible that it will be in 
our back yards that we learn to survive. 

The question is frequently asked in 
this connection: how do you keep 
young children from getting in the way 
of your fun? The answer is, you don’t. 
Most children eight years old and older 
are ready to learn adult games anyway. 
A good beginner is tetherball. Deck 
tennis is fine if they’re too young to 
handle a paddle—they simply throw 
hollow quoits over the net (when played 
ona badminton court, solid quoits must 
be used). A number of interesting new 
games are on the market which utilize 
the jai-alai principle of catching the 
ball in the air with a basketlike scoop, 
and hurling it back at the opponent. 


Assuming that you have the inclina- 
tion and the money, there are two other 
back-yard sports that deserve consider- 
ation. One of these is lawn tennis. The 
problem with lawn tennis is that it is 


































almost never played on the lawn. A 
regulation court may be made of clay, 
concrete, asphalt or one of the new 
composition materials, and obviously, 
you have to be a regular player, or the 
parents of sports-minded teen-agers, to 
justify the initial expense (from about 
$4000 up for a doubles court, depend- 
ing upon the surfacing). Space re- 
quired is at least 100 by 50 feet, back- 
stops are essential and your yard should 
be big enough so that the court can be 
reasonably out of the way. With the 
court installed, maintenance costs lit- 
tle. And now that the playing season 
for all courts, except clay, stretches 
from April to early November, a court 
can easily pay for itself in use. Also, 
badminton lines can be marked on a 
composition court, making it suitable 
for that game too. 

The most tempting addition to a 
private playground is the swimming 
pool. Ten years ago, there were fewer 
than 2500 home pools: today, thanks 
to improvement in construction tech- 
niques, there are about 125,000 and 
they are going up—or rather down— 
at the rate of 45,000 a year. The advan- 
tages of a pool are obvious: privacy, 
convenience, a mode of recreation suit- 
able for everyone, and ownership of the 
newest status symbol. 

A pool is expensive, but as one stu- 
dent of the subject has noted, “If you 
want a pool, you want it.” Prices range 
from $2000 up (the average cost of all 
residential pools built in 1958 was 
$4170), but by the time you have con- 
structed the customary accessories 
(stone terrace, dressing or showerrooms, 
filter shed, poolside cabana) and got- 
ten through tearing up your yard and 
putting it together again, the expendi- 
ture can be twice that of the pool. 

Maintenance is a sizable item, too, if 
you are fussy about upkeep. Repainting 
once a year (necessary for all but the 
plastic-lined pool) costs $100; closing 
and reopening the pool, and cleaning 
out the filter system, averages at least 
$50; and heating the water will prob- 
ably run $25 a month. Add another $15 
a month to keep the algae count down. 
Thus you have an average bill of $350 
for a five-month season in the North, 
and almost twice that where swimming 
is an all-year sport. You can, however, 
whittle this sum down considerably if 
you are willing to do your own paint- 
ing and handiwork and don’t mind 
swimming in cold water. 

Even for families who can afford the 
expense, there are certain factors to be 
weighed. In smaller yards, a pool limits 
the play area to a single activity; 
muniaipal ordinances are now requir- 
ing that pools be fenced; you may in- 
cur the social risk of running a neigh- 

borhood country club. One man I 
know describes his pool as an attractive 
nuisance five months out of the year, 


and just a nuisance the other seven. 
True, you can skate on it in the winter, 
but ice can damage the sides of the pool 
unless it is rimmed at the top with logs. 

For dedicated swimmers who lack 
capital, a reasonable compromise can 
be obtained with one of the above- 
ground pools. Made of vinyl-im- 
pregnated nylon, and held rigid by sec- 
tional steel mesh or aluminum walls, 
these pools come in sizes up to thirty 
feet in diameter and four feet deep, at 
prices that run from $200 to $400, de- 
pending upon size. Add another $160 
to this for accessories (ladder, portable 
filter, vacuum cleaner, chemicals, and 
so on). These are primarily suitable for 
children, and are distinctly not an 
aesthetic addition to the yard, but they 
can be easily dismantled and stored 
when not in use. And they have one 
other advantage; if you move, you can 
take your pool with you. 


A playground should be as flexible 
as size permits, thus enabling you to try 
your skill at other back-yard sports; 
and the games played should be ro- 
tated to maintain their interest. You 
will save not only the grass but the 
novelty of play, and in the long run 
you may also save the yard from dis- 
appearing, for this last little frontier is 
in some danger of being swallowed up. 

What’s happening is this: in some 
parts of the country, notably on the 
West Coast, homeowners are begin- 
ning to develop their yards into what 
might be called a Roman court. Pro- 
ponents of this school surround them- 
selves with eight-foot walls or plastic 
screening, pave the area with flagstones, 
cover it with a canvas sunshade, plant 





ome a. 


PLAYTHING. An oversized chess se§ 
of Indian design stands on a painted 
concrete “board” at the million-dollat 
mansion of Robert McCullogh ih 
Thunderbird, California. On the othe} 
side of the pool is a Lazy Susan sunne¢ 
which allows riders to follow the wl 


oe 


: 
a swimming pool in the center, buildh 
lanai at one side, fill the spaces betwech 
with deck chairs, wire the enclosure fdr 
light and sound, and reduce conta‘t 
with nature to a minimum. The yeahs 
is to disguise the back yard as a roofn 
and smuggle it into the house. { 
This, it seems to me, is a case whee 
the pursuit of leisure is perversely @- 
ducing us into doing too little, whidh 
may be all right for the elderly or the 
very lazy or the status seekers, but fr 
millions of healthy young Americas 
it is nonsense. And as someone wifo 
steps through his back door in orderqo 
be outside, | intend to leave my on 
yard just where it is. 


A Bibliography 
for Backyardsmen 


For rule books on archery, bji- 
minton, basketball, tennis and vouldy- 
ball, write to The Athletic Institute, 49 
S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. Price: $50 
cents each. 

For game rules, layouts, and meth @ds 
of developing the yard for play, see : 

Home Play. National Recreation 4s- 
sociation, 8 West 8th St., N.Y.C. 11. 


—_— 








A Buyer's Guide 
to Outdoor Games 


All prices quoted below for games are list, 
but in many department andsporting-goods 
stores, they may be discounted by ten to 
fifteen per cent. 


Archery. Bows run from $6.75 to $70 
(wood), $8.95 to $30 (Fiberglas); arrows 
from $6 to $27 a dozen for matched sets, 
Arm guards are 75 cents and up; finger 
tabs, 25 cents; glove, $1.25; targets, $3 to 
$7; target faces, 35 cents, 


Badminton. Two-player starter sets 
(rackets, net and one shuttlecock) begin at 
$3.00 and go to $7; four-player sets (posts, 
net, guy ropes, presses and rackets) cost 
from $11 to $34 


Basketball. Metal rim and net cost 
about $5. Backboards are usually custom- 
built, and prices will vary according to 
carpenter; but $25 should cover the 
cost of wood and installation. Balls run 
from $5.95 (all rubber) to $13.45 (rubber- 


covered). 


Boccie. A set of eight boccie balls and 
jack, imported from Italy, sells for $44; a 
junior set, made of rubber, for $12. 


Clock golf. Cup and dozen markers, $8. 


Target golf. Portable backstop with 
movable target for driving practice, $29.95. 


SINGLE PLEASURE. Television's Sid 
Caesar practices his short game on 
his own one-hole pitch-and-putt golf 
course, a feature of his home in Kings 
Island. The 
pagoda in the background faces on 


Point, Long screened 


Manhasset Bay and is used for pic- 
nicking. Other Caesar play facilities 
include a badminton 


(not shown) 


court and a family swimming pool. 


Croquet. An imported English set so 
beautiful you won't want to use it sells for 
$129. Economy sets can be had for as little 
as $7, but a good-quality set, with metal 
rubber-capped mallets, plastic balls and 
carrying stand, costs from $24 to $36, 


Deck tennis. Set of four quoits: about 
$1.50 (rubber), $3.50 (tarred hemp); nets 
from $2 to $3.60. 


Horseshoes. From $7 to $9 for a set of 
four drop-forge iron shoes, and two steel 
Stakes. 


Lawn bowls. Good composition bowls, 
accurately biased, are imported from 
England and cost about $60 for a set 
of four bowls and china jack. Smaller car- 
pet bowls run $12 for a set of eight. 


Paddle tennis. A_ reasonably good 
set, which includes four paddles, three 
sponge-rubber balls and a net, costs $11. 
Cheaper sets are available. 


Quoits. Most equipment on the market 
today is for a scaled-down version of the 
original game which, like horseshoes, called 
for clay pitching boxes and steel posts. 
Hard-rubber quoits and aluminum pegs set 
in a metal base sell for $5, and can be used 
indoors or out. 


Shuffieboard. Wooden sets (four 
cues, eight discs) sell for $12; lightweight, 
tempered aluminum sets from $17 to $27, 
Tennis. Accessories vary widely, de- 
pending upon quality, but a good net as- 
sembly, complete with posts, reels, cables 
and net, runs about $120. Marking tape is 
$25 and up, or you can buy a wet line 
marker for $37. Other items: brooms, $26; 
drag mats, $24 and up. Cost of installing a 
court will depend upon local prices for this 
type of work. As a rule of thumb, figure on 
a minimum of $5000 for concrete, $4000 
for clay, and $4500 and up for one of the 
composition surfaces. Backstop units run 
about $800 to $1000 for end units only, 
installed; $1300 for a full court enclosure. 


Tetherbaill. A quality ten-foot, telescop- 
ing galvanized iron pole and official ball 
costs $25. Cheaper sets are available. 
English-style tetherball, which is played 
with bats, requires a smaller, less expensive 
ball ($1.50). Bats cost $2. 





Volleyball. Official balls sell for $6 
(all rubber) up to $13 (leather-covered), 
posts and net for $9 and up. A combination 
volleyball-badminton set, of medium qual- 
ity, is now sold for $12. 


National Sports 
Organizations 


NATIONAL ARCHERY ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Unitep States, J. Robert Kest, Sec.-Treas., 
20212 Bayview Ave., Santa Ana, Calif. 
NATIONAL FIELD ARCHERY ASSOCIATION, 
Roy Hoff, Sec.-Treas., Rt. 2, Box 514, 
Redlands, Calif. 


AMERICAN BADMINTON ASSOCIATION, Ken- 
neth F. MacDonald, Sec., 54 Sagamore 


Rd., Bronxville, N.Y. 


NATIONAL HORSESHOE PITCHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Robert G. Pence, Sec.-Treas., 341 
Polk St., Gary, Ind. 


AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSOCIATION, 
K. L. Sinclair, Sec., 3630 D Carmona Ave., 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


AMERICAN PADDLE TENNIS ASSOCIATION, 
Thomas F. Creamer, Sec.-Treas., 2 Wall 
a, Me. 3 


AMERICAN Roque LEAGUE (for croquet 
players), Maryalma Yousey, Sec.-Treas., 
5439 Vanderbilt Ave., Dallas 6, Texas. 


NATIONAL SHUFFLEBOARD ASSOCIATION, 
J. E. Mayhew, Sec., P.O. Box 3606, High- 
land Park Branch, Detroit, Mich. 


U.S. VoLLey BALL AssociATION, Edward 
M. Bigler, Sec.- Treasurer, 122 East 78th St., 
N.Y.C. 





Game 


ARCHERY 
Lawn 


BADMINTON 
Lawn or 
paved sur- 
face 
BASKETBALL 
Lawn or 
pavement 


BOCCIE 
Lawn, 
pavement 
or gravel 


CLOCK GOLI 
Close-cut 
turf 


CROQUET 
Close-cut 
lawn 


DECK OR 
QUOIT TENNIS 
Lawn or 
pavement 





HANDBALL 
Pavement 
or hard 
surface 


HORSESHOES 
Lawn, with 
clay-filled 
pitching 
box 


LAWN BOWLING 
Absolutely 
level lawn 


PADDLE TENNIS 
Pavement 

or hard 
surface 


QUOITS 
Clay or 
lawn 


TENNIS 
Lawn, clay 
or pavement 


TETHERBALL 
Lawn or 
pavement 


VOLLEY BALL 
Lawn or 
pavement 





Playing Area 
25’ (or more) for 
**plinking” ; regula- 
tion course is 100’ 
with 10’ base line 


Doubles court 20' x 
44’ ; singles 17' x 44’ 


One-basket practice 
court should be 
15-20’ x 25' 


No official size but 
10’ x 60’ represents 


the average 


Circular area 
of convenient size 


30’ x 60' 


18’ x 44’ doubles 
court; 12' x 44 
singles 


20' x 34’ ; smaller 
if necessary 


10’ x 50’ ; pitcher's 
box 6' square 


Officially 20' x 120’ 


but may be shortened 


20' x 44’ doubles ; 
17’ x 44’ singles 


2 circles, 3’ 


diameter, 54’ apart 


36' x 78’ (doubles) 


Circle 20’ in 
diameter 


30' x 60’ regulation; 
25’ x 40’ for children 


Here is information to help you plan your back-yard playground. 


Installation 
Targets; back- 
drop 8’ to 12’ 
high 


Net 5’ high, 
posts 


Basket rim 10’ 
above ground, 
backboard 
6'x 4’ 


Golf hole cup, 
12 numbered 
markers 

Metal wickets, 
posts 


Net 4’ 8” off 
ground, posts 


Wooden wall 
20’ wide, 16’ 
high; 6’ wire 
extension at top 


Iron stakes, 12” 
high; 2! Ib. 


steel shoes 


Net 3’ off 
ground at 
posts 


Iron stakes 40” 
long, 1” di- 
ameter, sunk 
into clay 

Net 3’ 6” high at 
posts ; back- 
stops 

Pole 10’ high, 
rope with ball 
attached 

Net 8’ high 
(adults) ; 619’ 
(juniors); posts 


Space and Place for a Private Playground 


Location 


Openarea,away 
from game 
court, protected 
from wind 


On game court 


Driveway or 
back yard 


Yard or 
driveway 


Level space 


Level space 


Game court 


Against garage 
wall 


At side of house 
or out of the 
way 


Open area 


Game court 


At side of 
house 


In separate area 


Game court or 
any convenient 
area 


Game court 





Text and listings by David Dempsey 


Acknowledgment for valuable assistance to Nelva M. Weber, landscape architect, 
General Sportcraft Co., Ltd., and The A. G. Spalding Co. 


THE END 











‘Puerto Rico surprised us—and so did the rum!” 


say Mr. and Mrs. DeLancey Nicoll III of New York 


“Puerto Rico is an extraordinary place,” “We now give rum parties at the drop of 

says DeLancey Nicoll III. “Exciting. New a hat. Hats are dropping all over Long 

ideas everywhere you look. And the rum ! Island. Certainly wish you could taste our 
“We were surprised to find how utterly daiquiris. Deceptive—not a drink for small 

different rum tastes nowadays. Unobtrusive. boys! 

Not heavy. This Puerto Rican rum is light, “By the way, we had the time of our lives 


I tell you. Dry. Like Caribbean sunshine. in Puerto Rico. Can’t wait to go back.” 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Back home. the Nicolls add an extra half jigger of rum to 
their daiquiris—“to make up for the Long Island climate.” 














Olre Spice 
-Smooth Shave 


StaVS | 


Moist 
and 


firm 


to the end 
of 
vour 


shave... SMOOTH SHAVE 





SOFTENS BEARD BETTER THAN ORDINARY 
PUSH-BUTTON LATHERS. Especially formulated, 
more costly ingredients give you a closer, smoother shave. Ends 
razor drag...soothes and lubricates your skin. Old Spice Smooth 
Shave is the finest quality push-button lather it is possible to 


buy. Regular or mentholated, 1.00 Also available in Canada 
SMOOTH 


(Ud Spice SHAVE 


S434 AT OO MN 











A FRESH LOOK AT 
MONTREAL 
Continued from Page 54 


has, in the Montreal tradition, a 
necessary qualification for greatness, 
having scored more goals than any 
other player in the National Hockey 
League. If the bread-and-games 
philosophy of the Roman emperors 
still exists in the world of today, then 
Montreal’s politicians should pre- 
sent a golden purse to this, the finest 
of their gladiators. For, on his Mer- 
cury-winged skates, bearing down 
on an Opponent in terrible fury, 
Richard provides a spectacle of vio- 
lence both gratifying and lulling the 
Montréalais’ appetite for excess. 
Richard may be Montreal’s great- 
est living hero. But in the theater of 
memory presenting a city’s true 
charms, minor mummers move across 
my stage, mysterious and endearing, 
remembered, I hope, when all the 
civic heroes are as forgotten as stat- 
ues in a park. When I am an old man 
I still hope to be able to close my 
eyes and see as clearly as I do now, 
that Christmas morning when I 
stepped onto a Montreal streetcar 
and saw beside the change box this 
strange little sign : Joyeux Noél-Merry 
Christmas. Merci-Thank You. Votre 
Wattman. My wattman? I put an ex- 
tra quarter into the change box and 
sat down to look at him for the first 
time. There was he, the streetcar 
driver. And there was I, who had 
lived here for so many years without 
knowing his official name. Nowhere 
in the world but here are you driven 
by a wattman, skillful manipulator 
of wattage. The streetcars have been 
replaced by buses; the Christmas 
sign now says Votre Chauffeur. But 
the madeleine of remembrance which 
touches off all my things past in this 
city, will always be the Wattman. 
And how long will he last, the 
Man in the Window? I have not 
seen him lately but each time I walk 
past the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, I cross 
the street and look up at the large 
mansion built by Sir William Van 
Horne, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way magnate. The blinds are drawn 
and the great house, still occupied by 
a member of the family, has the air 
of a deserted casino in some Black 
Sea resort. But for several years 
there has been a visible sign of ten- 
ancy, a warning to thieves and a re- 
minder that the days of Edwardian 
opulence have not entirely vanished. 
At a window to the right of the main 
door, flanked by a greenhouse as big 
as a bank, a servant in white jacket 
sits in solitary attendance. I do not 
know if he reads a newspaper or pol- 
ishes silver. Is he in a butler’s pan- 
try, waiting for a summons to the 
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main door, or will a bell ring for the 
serving of afternoon tea? I cannot 
be sure. But there he is and, take 
him for all in all, I shall not look 
upon his like again. 

There is the last organ-grinder, his 
Biblical beard frosted by winter 
icicles, his hat turned green by sum- 
mer suns. He has one tune which he 
plays near cinema queues. He is very 
old and yet I saw him again last win- 
ter. There is the woman who perches 
outside department stores with three 
budgie birds in a cage. The budgeree- 
gahs will pick your fortune from a 
bowl. All the fortunes are fair. And 
behind Mount Royal in the bleak 
reaches of Fletcher’s Field, stand the 
blue-and-turquoise trailers of Le Bon 
Dieu En Taxi, unnoticed by the 
stream of cars passing on the two- 
lane highway. One of the trailers is a 
chapel and, winter and summer, Fa- 
ther Paul Aquin, the taxi-drivers’ 
padre, operates under his mission 
sign of Le Bon Dieu En Taxi what 
may well be the world’s first drive-in 
Mass. On each Sunday and holy day, 
bright-hued, finny, variegated as trop- 
ical fish, the cabs swim in off the 
highway to cluster beneath the trailer 
chapel’s picture window, engines si- 
lent, blunt noses turned away from 
the traffic’s whine, their flags down. 
The picture window curtains slide 
open and Father Aquin appears in 
his vestments to celebrate the Mass. 

From Le Bon Dieu En Taxi, if 1 
cross Fletcher’s Field, I pass a 
boarded-off rectangle of ice, one of 
hundreds of Montreal’s makeshift 
hockey rinks in which Tiny Tots ac- 
coutered in red-white-and-blue imi- 
tation Canadien hockey uniforms 
put me to shame as they skeeter into 
deadly combat on single-bladed 
skates, hateful seven-year-old mar- 
vels of grace, equilibrium and daring. 
It must be in the blood, I think as— 
weary immigrant—I move toward 
the ski hill, averting my eyes from 
elder sisters in skin-tight stretch 
pants, so humiliatingly proficient as 
they lean forward to hurtle down the 
near-vertical slope. Alors! To re- 
cover my sense of identity I must 
walk down the Boulevard Saint Lau- 
rent, street of my first enchantment. 
Its beginnings parallel Montreal’s: 
they are French, humble, provincial; 
cramped little houses with ugly out- 
door staircases, the white fronts of 
small bakeries, the chipped-gold let- 
tering on their windows spelling out 
Patisserie. The clothing store, its 
window space crammed with hand- 
lettered price tags, its centerpiece a 
smiling, small-boy dummy in knick- 
erbockers, black bow tie and First 
Communion sash. The pilgrim’s prog- 
ress commences as English trades 
names mix in with the French. 

Continued on Page 120 













For the sheer joy see 
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Autumn enhances the enesty, 
the graciouscharm and hgstoric 
lore of restored, 18th Céntury 
Colonial Williamsburg. + 





When you see awe-inspiring 
Natural Bridge, near Lexing- 
ton 215 feet high, 90 feet 
across — you'll agree it’s one 
of the 7 natural wonders of 
the world. 


Skyline Drive and Blue Ridge 
Parkway provide you “grand- 
stand seats” for the brilliant 
autumn foliage show in 
mountains and valleys. 


From late September to early November, Virginia’s spectacular foliage 
show presents you the unforgettable joy of a rainbow of brilliant colors. 
Enjoy the beauty of it from Skyline Drive and Blue Ridge Parkway in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains . . . and in the Cumberland and Allegheny 
Mountains. 





Make calls at incomparable historic shrines and natural wonders 
Monticello, mountaintop home of Thomas ° - Ps b: and ri sorts f le ae f 
Jefferson, overlooks the plantation countryside stay at ocean, bay an river resorts for ate-season fun under 
near Charlottesville. the sun . . . reel in prize catches in Virginia’s Salt Water Fishing 
Tournament to November 1. 
For the sheer joy of it, get the rest, relaxation and recreation you 
need in a Virginia vacation this autumn. 


r VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION s 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Room H-99 * State Office Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


WRITE TODAY for your FREE 52-page picture- 
guide, ‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginia.” Let us 
know the places which most interest you. 








QU nee eencgeeeser ene onseneeen enpeienpniceeetionnsn-ienttacesnaiahamne ia 
Virginia Beach, on the Atlantic, and Ocean View, POA niece enneceenieeenpaiinilchia Tecate 
on Chesapeake Bay, have what you need for a late- : 
season vacation of swimming, fishing, golf and Whatever the season, there’s always seal ame yy - 
relaxation under the warm, autumn sun. a reason to visit Virginia "@ . Bea 
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TOURS —- CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 





this 


winter! 








Join an American group for the high adventure of seeing... 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take this history 
making trip through Russia in 1960. Travel 
on a deluxe Scandinavian motorcoach 
through the rural countryside, and cities of 
Russia. And the cost? Only $495, all inclu- 
sive for 17 days from Helsinki or Warsaw. 

Departures are every Monday from War- 
saw (terminating Helsinki), May 23 through 





Write Henry Mecaskey 
aupin our Mau aw, 400 Madison Ave. 





September 19 and every Friday from Hel- 
sinki (terminating Warsaw), May 6 through 
September 2. 

Tours are conducted by an experienced 
Maupintour director, and include extensive 
sightseeing plus free time to explore on 
your own. You must see Russia next. Ask 
your travel agent for details now. 


~ York 17, New York 








-—— BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE —— 


Our 1960 program folder describes our inclusive 
circle tours: 


GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 12 countries $1095 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 countries 


with Greece $1395 
All tours attend Oberammergau Passion Play; 
most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 


Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 


Europe for Less— Special Student Trips 
See Europe for Less with congenial college students & other 
young aduits of your age & interests. Economical 6- to 12- 
week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. Space limited! For 
Americans Abroad, Inc. 
Travel Service, 50 University Sta., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


details write: 





Virgin Islands Yachting Party 


$120 per person; max. 6 persons per cruise. One week all- 





Continued from Page 118 

Farther down, the Scots stores are 
interspersed with others—fur mer- 
chants, delicatessens. Past the sign 
of Most Trustful Butcher, a bearded 
rabbinical student leads a file of four 
small boys in round beanies to the 
morning service at the synagogue. 
The Jews of Montreal leaven the 
British stodginess, making much of 
the city’s English-speaking theater 
and music possible. 

The street narrows again and here 
are polyglot signs, signs of the most 
important and promising difference 
in the years I have lived in the city. 
We are no longer stranded under the 
shadow of a hill, amid two large 
unheterogeneous encampments: reli- 
gious French, prosaic Anglo-Saxon. 
Here Is Hungarian Kitchen, says the 
sign and there is a dance tomorrow 
night at the Greek Social Club next 
door. The Latvian bakery employees 
may eat pizza at the Italian restau- 





e to SPAIN ana 


air passage also available. European transporta- expense cruise leaving St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing rant across the street. The small 


r Tv : ot - through the islands on small modern aux. schooner. Explore > . 

if PORTUGAL efon vin snataone ach, sa sives enue There stndenere, uninhabited tropical islands, swim, fish, or just relax. Write: travel agencies offer no trips to 
i via the ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- Vesht “Rambter", Ses 0288, 9. Thomas, Viegin islands 
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partures from May through August. 





; London, Bermuda or Paris, but in 
+ SANTA MARIA 


=; a their windows instead, an Orlon 





21,750 ton Luxury Liner 






















n ‘4 Spacious air-conditioned outside cabins. ‘) . : sweater, . pound of coffee, a stout 
dj . 2 swimming pools — all deck sports Cc rganization pair of Canadian shoes. The poster 
. S b cont tal e 199, NORTHFIELO, MINN A ° 
Ne tom caiaaian yoyo L ean oiamn reat promises that parcels can be sent to 
40 stetheh ech tadeatninitin « tnbin nabameel Poland, Russia, Estonia, Latvia, 
_—_ Vigo, SPAIN » La Guaia, VENEZUELA 


= Hungary and Lithuania, with eight 
Ss — Curacao, DUTCH WEST INDIES + Havana, CUBA hype gary A g 


Panne Port Evergloden, MAM, FLORIDA COMPREHENSIVE - ACCURATE - months to pay. Which reminds me 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or write for color brochure LSON’S EUROPE ; that—Arthur’s defection notwith- 
SHAW BROS. SHIPPING COMPANY #4 Complete Travel Guidebook AN standing—we immigrants are re- 
Municipal Pier #3 + P. 0. Box 306 » Miami 52, Florida m0 ion = 1006 Poges $59 ; sponsible for the fact that in the past 








ten years Canada’s population has 
increased at a rate equaled by few 
countries in the world. 

And so I pass the Shubert Bath 
House and the Imported German 
Novelties store in cheerful anticipa- 
tion. At the Melody Cinema they 
are playing (in German) The Life of 
a Teen-Age Princess. The boulevard 
widens, the store fronts enlarge. Past 
Notre-Dame-des-Hongrois, like the 
promise of plenty in a rich new 
land, the neon kaleidoscope draws 
me down. 

At the junction of the Boulevard 
Saint Laurent and Sherbrooke Street, 
teen-aged princesses sip Cokes and 
eat chiens chauds, grouped in shiny 
yellow plastic booths, listening im- 
partially to a jukebox which alter- 


CARTAN “wor 


) JAMAICA HOLIDAY — Choice of 
hotels, sightseeing programs—pre-ar- 
ranged for independent carefree travel 
6, 7, 10 or more days in Jamaica. 
From Miami... from $148. 


C) CARIBBEAN HOLIDAY — “Island- 
hopping” air tour. Montego Bay, Ocho 
Rios, Kingston-Jamaica, Port-Au- 
Prince-Haiti, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
St. Thomas, Virgin Isles. From Miami, 
15 days 


100’s OF OTHER TRIPS & CRUISES 
g 


TRAVEL 


© HAWAII DELUXE CRUISE — Finest 
luxury ever: “Lurline’’ or “Matsonia,” 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel, five-day inter- 
island air cruise, parties, native Luau. 
From Calif. 22-25 days from $747. 
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geonhole parking; it might be the 
main shopping street of a dozen U.S. 
cities. Turn left and the stores are 
French, smaller, cheaper, gaudier. 
At Dapper Dan’s on the corner, a 
young habitant farmer, fresh into 
town from a winter of scaling logs, 
tries on a summer suit; color— 
electric blue. An Italian family, shin- 
ing in new and unfamiliar store 
clothes, ponders an entertainment 
choice: Cinerama or Boris Karloff. 
And I, too, ponder. Left or Right? 
Or straight down the Main? 

Down it is. Down to a block of 
pinball playlands, triple-feature mov- 
ies, One-arm lunches and lurching 
drunks. In Smiley Brothers auction 
rooms, I stand at the back and hear 
the young man with the Toronto ac- 
cent tell his audience that he wants 
only responsible people in here to- 
day, people who will tell their friends 
about the bargains he offers. On the 
platform beside him his alter ego 
cries Out a near-simultaneous trans- 
lation in French. 

In the store window next door 
there are twenty-five-cent horoscopes 
and as I pause to look at them, a 
gypsy girl draws a curtain in back, 
peers up the street to look for the 
cops who walk two by two, keeping 
well in the center of the pavement, 
then smiles a cautious invitation. 


But I do not enter. For the fat 
doorman outside the French Casino 
has also spotted me. He pauses un- 
der the glossy girlie pictures, and calls: 
“Dix filles—neuf costumes,” waits 
momentarily to see if he has com- 
municated, then repeats it in English: 
“Ten girls, nine costumes. Upstairs, 
buddy. Right now.” 

He tries again. “Blackbird Revue 
coming up. Colored entertainers.” 

“On the same program?” 

“That’s right, buddy. And after 
that we got an ice revue and after 
that we got amateur hour, French 
songs, enter and win a prize. And 
after that the strippers again. Ten 
girls, nine ——” 

“I don’t believe it.” 

‘“‘Continuous entertainment, 
buddy. Go on up and see for your- 
self. Girls are on now.” 

Surely this is carrying Montreal’s 
appetite for excess too far? So up I 
go and, well—I have lived here ten 
years. I should know better. Of 
course the doorman tells the truth. 
Four hours later I reel downstairs 
again. He is still on sentry duty. 

“Blackbird Revue,” he calls out. 
“Ice show too! And an amateur 
hour, enter and win a prize. And ten 
girls, nine costumes! Show Time! 
Show Time! Continuous entertain- 
ment. Dix filles...” 
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‘Pope of the NMenth @ This tortuous path of water, Lake Lugano, creeps 


among the Alps between Italy and Switzerland like 
a smuggler. The photograph was taken from the 
flank of Monte Bré looking toward Monte San Sal- 
vatore. Both are in Switzerland, despite their Italian 
names. But Italy is just behind the first and just be- 
yond the second. 

There is in fact not very much that is Swiss here 
except the government. Lake Lugano lies near the 
southern end of the St. Gotthard Pass, and here the 
Alps, sharp-walled but not very high, begin to run 
out onto the plains of Lombardy, and their Alpine 
starkness is softened by groves of chestnut, olive 
trees and mimosa, palms and lemons and oranges. 
Spring breaks out early and fall lingers long; it is a 
Mediterranean climate and atmosphere, landlocked 
among the Alps. 


Perhaps it was this cross-bred culture which made 
A I K és the Lugano area such a strong producer of artists, 
‘ especially architects. In past centuries they built 


many of the notable buildings up and down the 
Italian peninsula, including the Royal Palace in 
Naples, and much of St. John Lateran and the 
Threshold to the South Vatican in Rome. Their work is to be found here 
and there across Europe and deep into Russia; a 
local boy was influential in laying out St. Peters- 
burg; another’s work is to be found in the Kremlin. 
The arcaded streets of the town of Lugano, and 
the Italianate villages clinging to the steep banks of 
the lake demonstrate this rich local gift in the art 

of building. 

More recently Lugano’s energy has gone toward 
tourism. An area combining Italian charm and 
Swiss efficiency is bound to attract such schizo- 
phrenic vacationers as the British, who want every- 
thing very warm and Mediterranean except the sani- 
tation, the hotel operations, and the financial 
scrupulousness. 

This they find at Lugano. One of its hotel-filled 
sections, named with straightforward appropriate- 
ness Paradiso, can be seen at the foot of Monte 
San Salvatore. A short boat trip away it is possible 
to dip into Italy itself, into a very special isolated 
fragment called Campione, a little village entirely 
surrounded by Switzerland. Campione has a large 
and elaborate gambling casino where visitors can 
enjoy this diversion, forbidden in Switzerland, and 
then take the motor boat back to their Swiss hotel. 

For more elevated recreation there are funicular 
rides to the tops of both Bré and San Salvatore, 
which offer striking panoramas of this great lake- 
and-mountain country. And not far away, in the 
villa of Baron Thyssen-Bornemisza, which is open 
to the public on certain days, there is a great art 
collection to be seen—El Greco, Diirer, Veronese, 
Rubens, Goya. 

But most visitors are content to spend much of 
their time like those shown here, lunching quietly 
under umbrellas, with the Mediterranean blueness 
of Lake Lugano beneath them, and the Bernese Alps 
beyond, marching off toward the soft plains of 
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THIRTY-NINE DAYS 
TO GLORY 


Continued from Page 69 


territory that no white man had 
crossed before and few had even seen 
distantly—the eastern Montana Ter- 
ritory in all its pristine splendor. 

The Powder River, which gets its 
name from its fine, black, gun- 
powdery sand, was the second river 
valley in which the enemy might be 
concentrated. General Terry, with 
Keogh’s I Company and Moylan’s 
A, went north the twenty miles or 
so to the Powder’s junction with the 
Yellowstone. 

On June ninth, he returned to the 
bivouac and ordered Companies B, 
C, E, F, 1 and L, under Captain Ben- 
teen, to scout the Powder and Tongue 
rivers thoroughly. The rest of the 
7th—on June eleventh—went up the 
Powder River to the Yellowstone, 
where the steamer Far West was 
waiting to resupply the column. 
Here the men got beautifully pie- 
eyed—with handles—for two rea- 
sons. They had averaged 15.9 miles 
a day on the march from Abe Lin- 
coln through rain, snow, hail and 
merciless sun. And Jim Coleman, 
the sutler, was selling whisky at a 
dollar a pint—a fair solution to that 
payday fourteen miles from Bis- 
marck. 

It is significant that neither Ser- 
geant Windolph nor Lieutenant God- 
frey mentions anything about that 
Powder River brannigan. Either it 
was too routine when the men had 
pay in their pockets or else neither 
considered that enough whisky had 
come in on the Far West to do the 
regiment justice. But it must have 
been a fairly outstanding drunk at 
that, for to get it under control, the 
guard detail had to string picket 
ropes and herd the more serious 
devotees out onto the open prairie 
to sleep it off. 

On June sixteenth, the regiment 
left the mouth of the Powder and 
marched west along the south bank 
of the Yellowstone toward the mouth 
of the Tongue. They did twenty- 
eight miles, and whoever had whisky 
fumes still in his brain sweated them 
out long before half that distance 
was ridden. It was still nine days 
before the battle. 

This is dramatic country up the 
Yellowstone from the Powder to the 
Tongue and the Rosebud. On the 
north bank of the sluggish, yellow- 
brown Yellowstone, there is a run of 
jagged bluffs, striated brown, white 
and burnt-brick red. This is the 
backdrop of the West, with mystery 
eternally beyond. 

By eight-thirty A.M. on the seven- 
teenth, after a two-hour march in a 
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pouring rain, the column 
reached the mouth of the 
Tongue and bivouacked there 
the eighteenth and nineteenth. 
The Far West had moved up 
to that point, with General 
Terry aboard her. This bivouac 
was adjacent to a Sioux village 


(site of the present Miles City, | 


Montana) of the preceding 
winter, and the men opened a 
number of graves for souve- 
nirs. These trinkets were on 
some of them when their own 
bodies were squaw-hacked a 
week later. 

On the 
received 


nineteenth, Custer 
word that Major 
Reno’s party, reconnoitering 
down the Yellowstone toward 
the Tongue, was about a three- 
hour march away. The next 
day Custer crossed the Tongue 
and met Reno, who reported 


that he had found a wide trail | 


made by about 350 lodges of 
Tongue and 


had followed it across to and 


Indians on the 


about forty miles up the Rose- 
bud, but had seen no Indians. 
He estimated the time of the 
Indian 
three weeks past. 

Now comes the field day of 


movement as about 


the Monday-morning quarter- | 


backs—literally—because the 
Battle of the Little Big Horn 
was lost on Sunday, June 25th, 
1876. At noon of June twenty- 
second, with fifteen days’ ra- 
tions and 100 rounds on each 
man, and probably 200 more 
in pack, the Seventh Cavalry 
under Custer started south 
along the east bank of the 
Rosebud to rediscover the 
trace Reno had found and this 
time to follow it to the kill. 
The Valley of the Rosebud 
funnels between rolling 
hills about a mile apart at the 
mouth—a 


soft, 
corridor leading 
straight down into the enemy’s 
country. The river winds con- 
tinually and, averaging twenty 
feet in width, ford- 
able. The valley is crossed at 
right angles to the Seventh’s 


is easily 


line of march by rolling high 
ground which Varnum and the 
Arikaras, 


eternally. 


scouted 
The high ground has 
a gaunt and prehistoric as- 
pect, with erosion. The 
soil looks burned over by deep 


out ahead, 


raw 


earth fires of eons past. 

In the wake of the column, 
there must have been the spicy 
smell of hoof-crushed sage. 
Take Private 
C Company, 
who may have remembered a 
well-scrubbed German kitchen 


Take anybody. 
Kingsoutz, of 


in Westphalia. Or Schmidt, of L, who 
may have remembered a_ Schuylkill 
kitchen in Pennsylvania. Or Trumpeter 
J. Patton, who may have remembered a 
Loudoun County kitchen. Any one of 
these may suddenly have gone back in 
his mind to toddlerhood and the clean 








smell of his farm mother’s stuffing sau- 
sages spiced with crushed sage. Any such 
flash of nostalgia would have been 
quickly erased by the more recent mem- 
ory of recruit training and the warning 
o “take a tip from an old hand. When 
you fight Indians in these parts you save 





one cartridge always to blow out your 
brains—before the squaws 
with their crotch knives.” 
The Seventh Cavalry mad 
twelve and fourteen miles upfthe Rose- 
bud that first day, and that fight, the 
night of June twenty-second, the column 


apt at you 


between 
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ment here now called Lee, and between 
it and the village of Lame Deer, Custer, 
undoubtedly following trail, turned the 


went off the trumpet and on to word- 
f-mouth orders or hand signals. 

On June twenty-third, the Seventh 
did about thirty-five miles and passed 
the Little Big Horn. From the dead 
lands of the Rosebud, there is a soft 
and rolling approach as you near the 
divide between the two rivers. Hill- 
bound for a few miles, the terrain flat- 


the sites of three large recently deserted 
Indian camps. And the next morning 
they passed a campsite larger than any 
of the other three, with the Sun Dance 
Lodge still standing and the still-wet 
scalp of a white man. There is a settle- 
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forced march west toward the valley of 


tens and widens slowly with a sort of 


graciousness of welcome. The path- 
way to eternity, carpeted with good 
grass, spreads out under the gran- 
deur of the big Montana sky, with 
the blue-hazed hills moving off to 
right and left as the portal opens. 
Then you top the rise and it is all 
downhill going, to the battle. 

The column moved on cautiously 
until sundown. After a few hours’ 
rest it took up the march again until 
two A.M., Sunday, June 25th, when 
it halted once more to await the re- 
turn of Varnum and his Ree scouts. 
(There had been a new moon two 
nights before, but it would not be 
visible until June twenty-sixth, when 
its thin sickle would reflect in the 
glazed eyeballs of the dead.) At 
eight A.M. a scout came in with word 
that an occupied Sioux village lay a 
short distance ahead, and the ap- 
proach march began again, slowly. 
Custer rode the line personally, tell- 
ing his officers that a Sioux village 
had been sighted. Bloody Knife, one 
of his scouts, had reported: “‘There 
are enough Sioux to keep us fighting 
two or three days.’ Custer laughed 
and said, “We'll get through in one.” 

He did—that same afternoon— 
before sundown. 

But it is not yet noon of that fatal 
day. The westerly march continued 
for about ten miles to a ravine two 


miles on the Rosebud side of the high 
ground that separates the valleys 
of the Rosebud and the Little Big 
Horn—about fifteen miles from the 
reported Sioux village. The ravine 
was reached well before noon, for 
the sun was still on Private Win- 
dolph’s back. 

From this ravine halt, Custer, 
who had been told by scouts that 
the village consisted of several hun- 
dred tepees and about 5000 Sioux, 
made a personal binocular recon- 
naissance from the Crow’s Nest, a 
high point thirteen miles or so from 
the village. That last forenoon of his 
life, he was dressed in a blue-gray 
flannel shirt, long black boots and 
buckskin trousers. His yellow hair 
was cropped short and he wore a 
black campaign hat. 

I have no idea what plan of battle 
passed through Custer’s mind—but 
from the evidence left us, it seems 
fairly sound. In attacking hostile 
Indian villages, the tactics of the 
time called for surprise if possible, 
galloping directly into them, firing 
the tepees, destroying food and 
weapon stores, dispersing the squaws 
and children into panic on the 
prairie and killing as many braves in 
the confusion as possible. 

But if you picked a point midway 
of a long, strung-out village and 
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galloped through it at right angles 
you would merely cut a swath 
through the center and both upper 
and lower halves would rush in be- 
hind you and clobber you from the 
rear. 

It would be far sounder tactics to 
strike one end of such a village with 
a so-called containing force and 
attempt to roll it back upon itself on 
its long axis for the full panic effect 
such an attack should inflict. At the 
Same time with a second force you 
would reach either right or left and 
hook at an angle into the far end of 
the village—so that the Indians, re- 
coiling from the containing attack, 
would receive a blow from behind 
and be caught between two fires. 

The evidence indicates that this is 
precisely what Custer intended. His 
approach march was roughly par- 
allel to the long axis of the Sioux 
viliage, only fifteen miles away and 
across the Little Big Horn River. 
Witness his final moves. 

He has Officers’ Call sounded on 
the trumpet; there is no reason not 
to now, for the Sioux know he is 
close by and he has lost the element 
of surprise. He briefs his officers. 

There is a creek (today called 
Reno’s Creek), its headwaters near 
the regiment’s noon position in that 
ravine, that leads almost due west 
downhill to join the Little Big Horn 
just below the lower (south) end of 
the Sioux village. Custer led his en- 
tire regiment the two miles over the 
divide and down into that creek 
valley, which would take him di- 
rectly to the lower edge of the Sioux 
village, but on the opposite side of 
the Little Big Horn. Then, through 
his adjutant, First Lieut. William 
W. Cooke, he passed an order to 
Benteen and was seen to point left 
(south). Captain Benteen with D, 
H and K Companies, headed south 
and lost contact with Reno and 
Custer almost at once; Benteen ob- 
viously was complying with Custer’s 
orders. 

The commander of K Company 
was to say later: “After wandering 
among the hills without any prob- 
ability of accomplishing anything 
we went into the [Little Big Horn] 
Valley.”’ Benteen’s command heard 
only occasional shots after watering 
their horses at two P.M. About 3:30 
they made contact with Reno’s shat- 
tered command on the high ground 
to which he had been driven. 

This, then, was the battle. 

With Benteen off to the south on 
the left flank, Custer continued his 
westerly march along Reno’s Creek 
toward its junction with the Little 
Big Horn. With him on the north 
bank of the creek were C, E, F, I 
and L Companies; Major Reno was 
across on the south bank with M, 





A and G Companies. Since the creek 
was quite narrow, they were, in effect, 
in two columns. After two hours of a 
slow final approach, they were about 
three and a half miles from the lower 
end of the Sioux village, but still across 
the Little Big Horn. 

At this point Custer ordered Reno, 
through “Cookey,” his adjutant, to 
cross the Little Big Horn with M, A and 


G Companies and attack the Indian 
village at its lower end. Reno, at the 
trot, and shortly at the gallop, com- 
plied at once, and the containing at- 
tack was launched. Reno obviously 
was following orders. 

Custer and the five remaining com- 
panies, masked by the hills across the 
river, marched toward the upper end 
of the village, to hook it hard on the 





echo of Reno’s attack. About a third of 


the way there he halted for 
reconnaissance and sent his 


Martin back to 


ina! visual 
trumpeter 


order Bg¢nteen “to 
hurry up and attack them 


n the cen- 


ter.” What Benteen actualjy received 


in “Cookey’s” handwriting 
teen, come on. Big village. 


vas: “Ben- 
Be quick. 


Bring [ammunition ?] packs.jP.S. Bring 


[ammunition ?] packs.” 
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Fly the route of history via Ethiopian 
Airlines! See Cairo, the Red Sea and Ethiopia. 
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Grateful Relief Yours in SECONDS 


Soothing, cooling, Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder 
does all this—-and more: Insures greater 
walking ease in new or tight shoes . . . helps 
prevent Athlete’s Foot . . . promotes foot 
health. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 
5-10¢ Stores. 15¢, 40¢, Econo- 
my Size 75¢. Use lt every day. 
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Then Custer, continuing his march, 
passed through the curtain to glory 
with five companies, with his teen- 
age nephew Boston, with Mark Kel- 
log, the Bismarck Tribune’s corre- 
spondent, and three other civilians, 
and the curtain dropped forever. 


By the position of his dead, Custer 
reached high ground across the Little 
Big Horn from the upper end of the 
Sioux village. Since the bodies of 
almost two entire companies were 
found well down the slope toward 
the village, I feel confident that 
shortly after Reno attacked the 
lower end of the village Custer 
started down at a gallop to splash 
across the ford and strike the upper 
end. As he thundered down, I believe 
somebody shouted, ““My God! Look 
on the left!” 

There they saw Perhaps two 
thousand blood-hungry Indians 
streaming up from the river after re- 
pulsing Reno’s three companies— 


interposing themselves between Cus- 
ter and Reno, parallel to Custer’s 
charge—hooking the hooker. Custer 
may have been in the ford when the 
shout came, may have been wounded 
there by a shot from the opposite 
bank, as one expert thinks. What- 
ever, only one course was left open— 
to scramble back to the high ground, 
losing almost two companies get- 
ting there, put in a desperate all- 
around defense, and to die to the last 
man, probably in less than twenty 
more eternal minutes. 

I like to think that’s what hap- 
pened and that the counterattack at 
least had started—for to die entirely 
on the defensive is a shoddy death. 


The Sioux and the Cheyenne never 
came up in strength again. Less than 
four years after the Little Big Horn 
disaster, ranches and churches and 
schoolhouses began to dot the wil- 
derness across which the Seventh 
Cavalry had marched. 
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sandwich in Cousin George’s store, 
you could be sure it was being 
handed to you by a Yale man.” 

““What was the purpose of that?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

“If you find out on Friday,” my 
wife said, “*] won't consider the trip 
a waste of time.” 

I didn’t see, as I shut off the alarm 
and got out of bed at five o'clock 
on Friday morning, how it could be 
anything else. | did not share my 
mother’s passion for funerals. Help- 
ing her indulge it in this instance 
would cost me at least an entire 
working day and very possibly— 
knowing as I did some of my moth- 
er’s other passions such as, for ex- 
ample, what she calls ‘‘antiqu- 
ing’—a considerable amount of 
cold cash. 

I tiptoed downstairs to shave, not 
wanting to use the bathroom up- 
Stairs, where my wife and two sons 
were still sound asleep. Turning on 
the landing in the downstairs hall, 
I was suddenly caught full in the face 
by the beam of a pair of headlights. 
Closing my eyes against the blinding 
glare, and wondering who would be 
turning into our driveway at this 
hour of the morning, | heard foot- 
steps on the portico. Opening my 
eyes and the front door at the same 
time, I saw that it was snowing, and 
I found myself face to face with Mr. 
Rudolph Resnick, who was just 
about to place a copy of the New 
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York Times on our doorstep. We 
stared at each other in surprise. Even 
though he had been delivering our 
morning paper ever since we had 
come to live in Connecticut, and we 
had run into each other innumerable 
times in the post office or on the 
street, this was the first time we had 
ever met while he was delivering the 
paper. 

“Boy,” Rudy said, clearly reading 
my thoughts as his large round head, 
encased in a blue knitted stocking 
hat that covered his ears, began to 
shake slowly from side to side. 
“You're sure up early.” 

“I have to drive down to New 
York to pick up my mother and 
then get her up to New Haven for a 
funeral at noon.” I took the copy of 
the Times he held out to me, said, 


“Thanks,” and peered out at the 
gently falling snow. “How’s the 
driving?” 

Pretty wail Rudy said. 
“You got snow tires?” I said I had. 
“Then you'll be O.K.,” Rudy said. 


“Just to be on the safe side, though, 
you gotanyclotheslinein the house?” 
“I think so,” I said. “Why?” 
“Throw a few yards of it on the 
back seat, just in case.”’ | wanted to 
know in case of what. Rudy said, 
“If you get stuck in a snowdrift, 
what you do, you cut off short pieces 
of the clothesline and you tie them 
around your rear tires, say five or six 


to each tire. They'll get you out of 


the drift as easy as chains, but they 
got it all over chains because first 
of all they’re easier to put on than 
chains, and then after they do the 
work for you, you don’t have to 

Continued on Page 131 
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Puerto Rico 
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Dream course by the sea 


Golf at Dorado Beach takes on a thrill- 
ing new dimension as you play your 
way over these splendid fairways and 
greens, with the gently rolling surf 
always at your side. Like to play it? See 
travel agent or N.Y. Reservation Office, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. CIrcle 7-3080. 


ir DORADO REACH 


ra 


*) Hotel & Golf Club 


DORADO + PUERTO RICO 





Arizona 








Camelback Inn 


Al PHOENIX ARIZONA 





OPEN OCTOBER 6 to MAY 6. Escape city 
pressure for golf under Arizona’s clear, sunny 
desert skies. Play exciting Paradise Valley 
Country Club. Thanksgiving and Christmas- 
New Year's are two great standout vacations 
for family fun. Mouth-watering food makes 
our American Plan appealing and at modest 
rates, quality considered. Under the same man- 
agement of the Jack Stewarts since 1936. Write, 
wire or phone us at Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Yyegonw ARIZONA 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5915-N, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 





(World Famous) Wild Horse Ranch 


( 


pens 20th season. For the best vacation you will ever 


have! Rates from $72 to $130 weekly for everything. No 


xtras. Horseback riding, heated swimming pool, delicious 


food. Arizona at its best. Write for illustrated folder 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 





Ranch 





The Don K Ranch—Colorado 


Sept. & Oct. are fabulous at The Don K. Yesterday's 


harm — Tolay's comforts. Colorful trails. Beautiful ac- 


commodations. Swimming pool. Bar. Superb food. For 


brochure & rates 


Siloam Star Route, Pueblo, Colo. 
Tel: Wehnese 9F22 or Pueblo Mobile phone YR5-4257 
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Rosedon 
Small hotel, delightfully situated within walking distance 
of Hamilton. Spacious air-conditioned rooms with private 
baths. New swimming pool in attractive surroundings. 
Selective dining plan. Write for illustrated folder 


“Rosedon", Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda 





Bermuda Cottages 


1, 2, or 3 bedroom cottages in choice locations. Beautifully 
furnished, all have fireplaces, radio, efficient stove, refrig- 
erator and telephone. Keasonable daily rates. Private 
maid does your housekeeping. Write 


Bermuda Cottages, Paget, Bermuda 
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Nacdontiela, me Jersey 


216 air-conditioned rooms. Famed res- 
taurant & cocktail lounge. 7 meeting 
rooms, parking for 600 cars. Swim- 
ming pool. NOrmandy 2-7200. 
Write for brochure. 


Fred R. Clausen, 





Atlantic City, N.J. 
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HOTEL 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Beach and ocean at our door. 
Fresh and sea water in all baths. 
Health Baths. Free 21" TV in 
all rooms. Dancing in the Merrie 

Mayfair Lounge. 


GEORGE 8. BRUNI 
Vice President & General Manager ‘ 





. * * 
Madison Hotel, Atlantic City 
Every modern hotel comfort and luxury—plus personal- 
ized service, meticulous accommodations, and exceptional 
meals at only $4 extra for the Modified American Plan. 
Write Miss Charlotte for free color folder. 

Charles W. Stitzer, Pres. Phone Atlantic City 4-8191 





Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 


On the Boardwalk. One of America’s most famous resort 
hotels. Pvt. entrance to beach & ocean. Outdoor swimm.ng 
pool, ocean-front sundecks, complimentary entertainment 
Excel. food. Brochure. Atlantic City 5-1211, N.Y., MU 


2-4849. Ownership management Josiah White & Sons, Lid. 
City Hotel 
New York, N.Y. 


: 07 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Travel-wise men and women stay 
at the magnificent Barbizon-Plaza— 
40 stories of modern luxury, overlooking 
Central Park. Many rooms have 
magnificent views of the city. Flawless 
continental service and cuisine. 

In Mid-Manhattan—a few minutes’ 
walk from the new Coliseum, 
Radio City, Broadway theatres, 
Fifth Avenue stores. Close to 
terminals and transit facilities. 
Choice single rooms, private bath, radio, TV. 
» $8.50 to $13, doubles $12 to $20. 
For teletype reservations NY 1-3949. Write for booklet HM. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 

















106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 





New Hampshire 
Pick Point Lodges 


On Lake Winnipesaukee. 1800 feet of shore frontage. Acres 
of pine forest. Rest, relaxation, water sports, lawn games 
Main lodge & individual lodges. $10 to $16.50 day with 1, 
2 or 3 meals. Late May to mid-Oct. AAA rec. 

Nelson F. Newcomb, Mgr., P. O. Mirror Lake 35, N. H. 








in Fort Lauderdale 


Florida, it’s the 


TRADE WINDS 


HOTEL 





directly 
on the 
Atlantic 


Superb cuisine, thoughtful service and beautiful 
decor, combined with true hospitality from owner- 
ship management, is your assurance of a most 
enjoyable vacation. The majority of our discriminat- 
ing guests return year after year. 


Facing directly on the ocean and Florida's finest 
beach, the Trade Winds Hotel has an ideal loca- 
tion. Convenient to smart shops, golf courses, deep 
sea fishing, horse and dog racing. Entertainment 
in our intimate Gold Room Lounge. Luncheon ter- 
race, overlooking the ocean. 


Attractive Rates 
Open October 31 to May Ist. 
Write for Color Brochure "HH" 


kT RADE WINDS 


Number One Atlantic Boulevard 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 





Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 

200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed- 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 


T. F. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg, Florida 






















Come! Enjoy 
the clean blue sea, golden 
sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, 
play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just 
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guest house, housekeeping cottage 
or motel is desired. Write: 


Hyannis 11, Mass. 


QRTHFIELD 








OPEN ALL YEAR’ 
Enjoy Golf—Ss Relaxation 
at this delightful country Inn. 
Scenic delici meais. Sports, recreation 





for every member of the family at every season on our 
250 acre estate. $12-$17.50 day inc. meals. 125 rooms. 
Near Northfield Schools. Color folder. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr. EAST NORTHFIELD 32, MASS. 





Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 


Straitsmouth Inn 





Located in the White Mountain National Forest. A moun- | “The Sea Surrounds Us.” Atlantic Ocean on three sides, 

tain Inn with flowers, gardens, fields and woodland walks private rocky point. Quiet comfort. Central dining room 

Mountains in Fall foliage colors never to be forgotten, Rest | Fine New England Food. $65—$125 weekly including all 

& relaxation. $9.50-$11 with meals. A tradition in hospi- | meals. May 29-Oct. 1. Tél. KIngswood 6-3471. 

tality R. P. Whipple, Mgr., Jackson, New Hampshire Mrs. E. Wilkinson, 3 Gap Head Road, Rockport, Mass. 
Connecticut Maryland 





The Homestead Inn 

New England Country Inn. All rooms private bath. Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. Good food Bs ational Credit Cards Hon- 
ored. Leave Conn. Tpk. E *3. Left onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel To: 9-7500 

Philip A. Waldron, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 








Oak Haven Inn 
Old Southern Mansion with nine lovely bedrooms for rest- 
ful vacation. On Tred Avon River for finest iy! and 
fishing. Swimming pool and shuffleboard. your- 
met. Write or call TAlbot 2-1700 for oe 

Jane and Berkeley Brandt, Jr. Proprietors, Easton, Md. 

















WALK BY LANTERN | 
LIGHT IN 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Lodge & Taverns « The Motor House 
Double rooms with bath from 39.00, 
FOR INFORMATION, RESERVA. Century. 
TIONS, COLOR FOLDER, write Box 
718, Williamsburg, Virginia or contact 
Res. Offices—N.Y rckefeller Plaza. 
Tel. Circle 6-6800, Wash.: 1145 19th 
Street, N.W. Tel. REpublic 7-8114. 


VIRGINIA Say 


Strolling along the streets of Williamsburg by lantern 
light, you'll actually feel that you are back in the 18th 
Other memorable highlights of your visit will 
be dining in old taverns, seeing the Powder Magazine, 
riding the carriages and taking a tour of the Capitol, 
Governor’s Palace and other historic buildings. You'll 
also enjoy motoring to nearby Jamestown and Yorktowa. 
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The Mariner Resort Motel 


“Utterly terrific’ new oceanfront luxury motel with exclu- 
sive location on fashionable north end of beach. Pool, sun- 
tan terrace, private beach, breakfast served in room, snack 
bar, beautifully appointed rooms, private verandas, Bro- 


chure 57th St. and Ocean, Virginia Beach, Va. 


Delightful 
Describes living 
at Hotel Hershey 

.Air Condition- 
ing and TV 











Cottages, De 
licious Food . . 
Golf, Tennis, Ri- 


ding Stables 

See 20 countries 

compete for 

World’s Modern 

Pentathlon 

Championship 
25- 30 at Hershey, First 

time in America... 


Heel Hewhey 


Hershey, Pa. 
Open Year ‘Round 





Sept. 














eptember 
at Buck Hill 


Enjoy a vacation in Golden September 
on this beautiful 6000 acre estate. 300 
rooms, fireproof Inn with pleasant ac- 
commodations and delicious meals. 
Golf, tennis, outdoor pool, riding, lawn 
bowling and other sports. 
Write, wire or phone today 


New York 
Reservation Office 
ORockefellerPlaza 
Circle 5-5620 
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OUTSTANDING ACCOMMODATIONS 


A Nation- wide Association 
of Unusually Fine Motels 


White today for FREE copy of 1959 


mid-year SUPERIOR COURTS GUIDE 


Supertor Courts United, Ine. 
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Summer-time living 
as you like it... 


Nassau 


and the 
BAHAMA ISLANDS 


=~ 


Gentle . . . that’s the word for Nassau . 
her people, her Old World ways as gentle as the 
trade breezes which make the sea-conditioned Bahamas 
so delightful in Summer. Oh, there’s exciting action, too, 


. . her climate, 


when you want it. Skindiving, big game angling, sailing, 
golf, tennis, waterskiing and night clubbing. Best of all, 
it costs so little to take a vacation in the Bahamas in 
the Summer. 

Your travel agent has a Nassau Summer Thrift Vaca- 
tion to suit your time, taste and budget. Literature 
available from Dept. C-9, Nassau, Bahamas, Development 
Board, 608 First National Bank Bidg., Miami 32, Florida. 
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Native Straw Market, Nassau, Bahamas 


easily reached... 


BY SEA: From New York every Friday, 


NASSAU, Incres Line (Home 
Lines) ,42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
From Miami every Monday and 
Friday, S. S. FLORIDA, P. & O. 
Steamship Co., Miami 8, Florida. 


BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York 


(4 hours); Miami (50 minutes), Fort 
Lauderdale, Tampa-St. 
West Palm Beach. 
weekly, 


Petersburg, 
Toronto twice 
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break your fingernails taking them 
off again. You just ride along until 
they wear through from friction and 
fall off.” 

“Say,” I 
neat.” 

“Just an old Yankee trick,” Rudy 
said with a wave of his hand, and | 
stared in astonishment as the burly, 
middle-aged figure moved off down 
the driveway. I had learned during 
our casual meetings that Rudy Res- 
nick had been born in Brooklyn, 
drove a taxi for a living before serv- 
ing with the Tenth Armored in the 
Philippines, and then came to live in 
Connecticut because his discharge 
from the Army had coincided with 
the moment when the owner of our 
local paper route had decided to sell 
his business. It had never before oc- 
curred to me that Rudy believed that 
the transfer had converted him into 
a Yankee. 

Moving toward the downstairs 
bathroom, I heard a clattering at the 
rear of the house. 

I made my way across the dark- 
ened kitchen, found the light switch, 
clicked it on, and caught the milk- 
man in the moment of transferring 
the icy white bottles from his metal 
basket to the back step. 

““Howdy,” he said. “Up early.” 

“Sort of, yes,” I said. “‘How’s the 
driving?” 

‘Fine, swell,” he said. “No trou- 
ble at all.” 

“That’s funny,” I said. ““The man 
who delivers the newspaper just told 
me a few minutes ago it was very 
slippery.” 

The milkman’s dour face broke in 
a small smile. ““Did you ever know 
two Yankees to agree on_ the 
weather?” he said. 

For the second time that morning 
I stared in astonishment. Not so 
much because of what the milkman 
had said as because of the echoes his 
words had set in motion. 

“Do I detect the accents of County 
Mayo?” I asked. 

The small smile became a broad 
grin. “Thirty years ago, when | left 
Ulster, sir, that remark would have 
forced me to ask for an apology.” 
The milkman laughed, waved his 
mittened hand, and said, “Take 
care.” 

I did, and managed to reach my 
mother’s apartment at 7:35. 

“You're late,” she said. ““What 
kept you?” 

“The snow,” I said. 

‘‘What snow?” my mother said 
when we came out into the street. 

“That's funny,” I said, looking up 
at the bright blue sky as I helped her 
into the car. “It was snowing hard 
when I left Connecticut a couple of 
hours ago.” 


said, “that’s pretty 


“We're going to a funeral,” my 
mother said. “Please don’t make 
jokes.” 

I made time instead, racing back 
up the Merritt Parkway, thinking 
all the way about the contrast be- 
tween Mrs. Caldwell and Mr. Adams 
on the one hand, and Rudy Resnick 
and my milkman on the other hand, 
and wondering if the contrast was so 
marked after all. The whole history 
of man, from the Garden of Eden, 
which a Yankee would “alter to ad- 
vantage,” to the atomic age, which 
quite a few Yankees had helped to 
usher in, was a story of change. Why 
should Connecticut be an excep- 
tion? If, now that I thought about 
it, the changes seemed more marked 
in my corner of the state than in 
Mrs. Caldwell’s, the reason was 
probably not hard to find: mine was 
the commuter’s corner of Connecti- 
cut, the corner from which so many 
of its residents sallied forth each 
morning, via the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, to earn the 
money in New York with which they 
returned to feed their families each 
night in Connecticut. 

Not all the residents in my part of 
the state, of course, are commuters. 
A great many of them, however, I 
suddenly realized, had one thing in 
common with me: we had been 
born elsewhere. 

The neighbor on my right is a 
chicken farmer who lives a quarter 
of a mile up the country road we 
both call our street. Mannie Crudini, 
as handsome and witty an almost- 
first-generation American as I have 
ever met, was carried into Connecti- 
cut at the age of three weeks by his 
father, who had been bringing his 
pregnant wife from Naples to settle 
on a brother’s onion farm north of 
Norwalk when the stork arrived in 
mid-Atlantic. The neighbor on my 
left, Miss Uxbridge, is a charming 
Yorkshirewoman of some eighty 
summers who, after almost half a 
century as director of the women’s 
department of one of New York’s 
largest banks, retired to Connecticut 
on a pension to raise—what else? 
as my mother would put it—York- 
shire terriers. George Finsbury, who 
sells me and my fellow townsmen 
our shaving cream and fills our 
prescriptions for strawberry-flavored 
penicillin, first saw the light of day 
in Racine, Wisconsin. Dr. Harry 
Kipnell, who writes those prescrip- 
tions, hails from Madeira Beach, 
Florida. Mrs. Caroline Branden- 
burg, whose Arkansas-born husband 
commutes to his executive post with 
New York City’s Consolidated Edi- 
son, earns her pin money by running 
from her modernistic living room 
our town’s telephone-answering serv- 
ice, giving to this peculiarly Amer- 
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DATSUN—The Foreign Car CLASSIC 
Built to last for 20 years. 
The only fine car combining weight plus economy. 
$1616 poe. The outstanding import value. 


The Datsun Motor Car weighs 2,035 pounds, offers up to 40 miles per gallon. Full width foam seats for 4 or 5 
persons. Superb craftsmanship. Rugged 100 kilometer factory tests for each vehicle. At Franchised Dealers 
throughout America, or write your nearest Distributor. 


iD PATSUN/NISSAN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD./TOKYO, JAPAN/SINCE 1926 


Hawaii: Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 2630, Honolulu 3. Western States: Woolverton Motors, 5967 Lankershim Blvd., North 
Hollywood, California. Eastern States: Luby Datsun Distributors, Ltd., 107-36 Queens Boulevard, Forest Hills 75, New York City. 









This year, seek the sun 
~ where winter's more fun 
and the surroundings are foreign and 
fabulous! On the sophisticated Costa do 
Sol of Portugal. In southern Spain. Paris, 
too, if you wish, or anywhere in Europe. 
Then return via golden Bermuda at no 
extra fare! All this is yours on new Guest 
Airways from Miami with the most fre- 


VACATIONS 
IN PORTUGAL 
SPAIN - FRANCE 


«++ THROUGHOUT ALL 


EUROPE 









quent mid-Atlantic service. 











THRILLING SPAIN 





Guest Aerovias Mexico ROR, 
638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
s FREE! Please send me folders on: - 

) Sun Tours to Europe, Portugal and Spain, \ 
Extra Cities at no extra fare. 


THE ROUTE OF THE SUN 
; ~ Name 

Address 

City State 

My Agent is 

ek “9 


SAS Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc., i= o\W 


General Sales Agents in U. S. A. and Canada. 
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ican institution an indisputably Amer- 


ican touch: Mrs. Brandenburg is one- 


eighth Choctaw Indian, and proud of 


it. Clark Ealmund, who provides us 
with what are widely considered to be 
the best lobsters and clams in the north- 
eastern United States, learned the ways 
of his quarry at his father’s knee, which 
to this day has never crossed the border 
of its native Maine except in one direc- 


tion: due east or, as Mr. Churchill 
might put it, toward blue water. Rabbi 
Ralph Eisenstadt, who presides over 
the local synagogue, came to us from 
Monterey, California, and Father Frank 
Shaughnessy, whose merry blue eyes 
miss very little of what goes on in his 
parish, first felt the call of the cloth in 
the small frame house in Braintree, 
Massachusetts, that his father, like my 


milkman an immigrant from Ulster, 
built with his earnings at a machine in a 
shoe factory. Charlie Henriques—or, 
as he is identified on the engraved let- 
terhead of the First Connecticut Na- 
tional, S. Charles Henriques II, Execu- 
tive Vice President—acquired on the 
sidewalks of Brooklyn Heights, five 
decades ago, the skill and passion that 
make him today the best Little League 





You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red’ 


... that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 


Reflect for a moment. Think of the satisfaction you receive from a truly great Scotch. Think 


of the way it echoes your own good taste. Then reach for incomparably smooth, mellow, pleasant 


tasting ‘Johnnie Walker Red’ Label. Drink it. Your taste tells you—there’s no other Scotch quite 


like it. You'll be glad you said ‘Johnnie Walker Red’, the incredibly smooth Scotch whisky. 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


BLENDED SCOTCH 


WHISKY, 86.8 
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By appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
John Walker & Sons Limited 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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executive in New England and, 
in the adoring eyes of some, in- 
cluding my two sons, the whole wide 
world. Tony “Pop” Tilden, our 
chief of police, learned how to han- 
dle weapons as a boy at the Army 
base in Fort Benning, Georgia, 
where, when Tony entered the Til- 
den family as its fifth child, the head 
of the household, now retired with 
seven hash marks, was an instructor 
in chemical warfare. 

“‘What are we stopping for?” my 
mother asked. 

‘This looks like the place,” I said, 
pulling the car up in front of the 
funeral parlor in New Haven. As 
soon as we came in, my mother and 
I both stopped short and stared. 
Seated among the various relatives 
was a middle-aged Chinese in a neat 
blue suit. 

“Who is that?” she said sharply. 

The realization that I was in a 
position to tell her made me uneasy. 
“His name is Chin Lee,” I said. 

My mother gave me a suspicious 
glance. “You told him to come 
here?” she said. 

“I certainly did not.” 

“Who is he?” 

“He owns a Chinese restaurant on 
the Post Road about a quarter of a 
mile from our house,” I said. “We 
stop in once in a while after the 
movies.” 

“What's he doing here at Cousin 
George’s funeral?”” my mother de- 
manded. 

**I don’t know,” I said, “‘but I’m 
going to find out.” 

Mr. Lee, who proved to be as sur- 
prised to see me as I was to see him, 
explained that he had once worked 
for Cousin George, and on learning 
of his death, had decided to come up 
to attend the funeral of the man who, 
he said, had taught him all he knew 
about the restaurant business. 

‘But Cousin George ran a kosher 
delicatessen,” I said. ““You run a 
Chinese restaurant.” 

Mr. Lee grinned. “Out in the 
kitchen all restaurants are the same,” 
he said. “1 am applying to my chop 
suey today what I learned about hot 
pastrami almost forty years ago.” 

“How long ago?” I said. 

“Almost forty years,” 
said. ““Why?” 

“I came up from New York when 
I was a boy to spend a summer with 
him just about that time,” I said. 
“What were you doing in New 
Haven?” 

“Studying law at Yale,” Mr. Lee 
said, and the astonishment I felt 
must have been reflected in my face, 
because he grinned and added, “I'll 
bet | know what you're thinking.” 

He would have lost. I was think- 
ing of my wife’s statement that, if I 
came home with the answer to why 


Mr. Lee 











my mother’s Cousin George 
had employed only Yale law 
students, she would not con- 
sider this trip to New Haven a 
waste of time. 

“You're thinking how come 
I start out by studying law at 
Yale and I end up selling chop 
suey on the Post Road,” Mr. 
Lee said. “Correct?” 

“Well,” I said. 

Mr. Lee grinned again. 
“People sometimes stop suing 
each other, but they never stop 
eating.”’ He touched his temple 
with a forefinger, winked, and 
said, ““Yankee savvy!” 

What I said in reply escapes 
me. This is just as well. I sus- 
pect the remark lacked co- 
herence. 

“You were born here?” I 
said when I feit it was safe 
again to try placing syllables 
in normal syntactical arrange- 
ments. “In Connecticut?” 

“No, San Francisco,” Mr. 
Lee said. “It was my job with 
your mother’s Cousin George 
that turned me into a Yankee.” 

I had myself under better 
control now. “Did it?” 

“Sure,” Mr. Lee said. “You 
were probably too young to 
notice it when you visited him 
nearly forty years ago, but 
your mother’s Cousin George 
hired only Yale law students to 
work in his store. You know 
why?” I shook my head. Mr. 
Lee’s grin spread out a little. 
“The store was on Oak Street. 
In those days Oak Street was 
full of delicatessens. Maybe 
thirty or forty of them, all sell- 
ing the same stuff. Why should 
a customer go into one instead 
of the other?” 

It was obvious from Mr. 
Lee’s face that the question 
was rhetorical. I waited. 

“If you gave a customer 
something extra with his pas- 
trami sandwich,” he said, 
“something he wouldn’t get 
in any of the other delicates- 
sens on Oak Street, why, then, 
the way George figured, he 
figured in that case a customer 
would go to the store that gave 
him this something extra. 
Makes sense, doesn’t it?” 

“I guess so,” I said. 

“No guessing about it,” Mr. 
Lee said. ““As soon as he started 
hiring only Yale law students 
George’s delicatessen sold twice 
as much pastrami as any other 
store on Oak Street.” 

“What was this something 
extra Cousin George gave?” 

Mr. Lee’s grin expanded. 
“Free legal advice,” he said. 












An hour later, when the service was 
over and I was helping my mother into 
the car for the long drive back, she no- 
ticed the hank of clothesline on the rear 
seat. ““What’s that for?’”’ she asked. 

“If you get stuck in a snowdrift,” I 
said glibly, “what you do, you cut off 


short pieces of the clothesline and you My mother shook her head admir- 
tie them around your rear tires, say five _ingly. 

or six to each tire. They'll get you out of **Honestly,”’ she said, turning toward 
the drift as easy as chains, but they’ve got. me. “You Yankees!” 

it all over chains because after they do Startled, I said: “Who, me?” 

the work for you, you just ride along “Who else?” my mother said as she 


until they wear through and fall off.” took her seat in the car. THE END 








A “regular” BOAC tunic...a slit-skirt cheong sam,..a sari 


“We’ll see you around...the globe!” 





“We are all wearing uniforms of the BOAC Stewardesses 
you meet in different parts of the world. 

“We serve your fellow-passengers from Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Africa, from all 6 continents, in fact. 

“If you're flying our route from Tokyo to London, it’s 
very likely that a Stewardess will board your aircraft at 
Karachi, clad in a sari. It seems more homelike to a 
passenger from India or Pakistan, as she serves him the 
hot curry of his country. 

“Whether we're Chinese or Indian or Scottish, we all 
fly to London for training right along with BOAC’s 
future Stewards. Our course takes 8 to 10 weeks, with 


sons BAL 


special coaching extra. It takes a lot of study to per- 
form all the duties that are expected of us. British cabin 
service means individual attention to each passenger. 


No other airline’s Stewardesses can provide i,” 


Equipment: BOAC flies you in the most modern aircraft, including 


“DC-7C’s”, jet-prop “Britannias” and pure jet “Comet 4’s”, 


Classes of Fares... BOAC tickets cost exactly the same as those of 
other scheduled airlines. Round-trip, New York to London, they are 
de Luxe $900, First Class $792, Tourist $576, Economy $462.60. 


Travel Agents’ requests for your reservations are honored at all 
BOAC offices. They can give you travel and tour literature, time- 


tables and answers to your individual questions 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


THE MOST EXPERIENCED JET AIRLINE 
IN THE WORLD 


Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, San Francisco, Montreal. Offices also in Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
Miami, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 











THE MYTH OF THE 
“AVERAGE GOLFER" 


In every group of golfers some are 
tall, some short, some of medium 
height. Factory made, production-line 
clubs are made to ‘averages’ from 
statistics compiled to determine the 
number of each type of golfer. Clubs 
so made actually fit nobody, as you 
can see. 


Kenneth Smith makes golf clubs in a 
completely different way. They're hand 
made to each golfer’s individual order, 
to fit his physical characteristics, his 
personal swing. They fit one golfer 
and one only. And because they fit, 
a man can play relaxed, swing more 
easily, control his shots better — get 
consistently lower scores. For over 
thirty-five years Kenneth Smith has 
been making golf clubs in this same 
way. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of satisfied golf- 
ers sing his praises. 


Get the complete story 
of Kenneth Smith hand- 


made, custom made , | 
clubs. Write today for | gwar 
new booklet and Cor- © ] 
rect Fitting Chart. ~—f 


Rene dm 


KANSAS CITY 41, MO 


Weald Linge Custom Chub Maker 


THE MAGIC 
of 
INDIAN 
MADRAS 


Distinctively beautiful and orig- 
inal, the richly colored pot 
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terns of Indian Madras will 
be a top favorite this 
Fall. This dress, predomi 
nantly blue, is smartly 
designed for beauty 
and comfort with ac- 
tion back and long 
sleeves. Pearl but 
\, tons oll the woy 
\) down the front 
‘ make for easy 
laundering; a natu 
ral woven hemp belt, 
elasticized and ad- 
justable, comple- 
ments the character 
istic bleeding colors 
of fine imported In 
dion Madras. An out 
standing all-occasion 
dress for year-round wear 
Sizes 10-16 $27.50 ppd 
Ka x Christmas Catalog on Request 
Joh Appleseed’ 
ohnny Appleseed’s 
Box 500, Beverly, Mass. 

TELESCOPE $998 

73 Power 25X-45XK-75X 


Brass bound, 
bright image 3 
for long rang 


















Three in one Peery 3 
vartante po: -75X 
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Most powerful 
rope sold + fine 3 = 
near this amazing low pr 


Amertcan made, 5 sections. Opens 16" 
closes 1 ft.; contains 4 greene & polis hed 
mses. ¢ an also be used as powerful compound micro- 
scope. Mass production enables A to offer telescope com- 


plete at $3.05 postpaid. Money back guarantee 


cauTemen C6., Bapt. WB0-32 + mt cnc STREET WARTFORD. CONN. 


Sets of 10 Color Slides 


— NOW OVER 50 NEW SETS! Including 
: EUROPE and the HOLY LAND. Tour 
i the world ... right in your own home. 
‘anne; Hundreds of sets to choose from. . . 


i only $1.75 "io 
NY Ses ligt A by return mail. 
WRITE TODAY!..... Dept. H2 
co > #30 Years of Color Pioneering” 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgie Ave Wash. 11, D.C. 





















Back Rest Beach or TV Chair 


A handsome piece that lets you sit 
comfortably on lawn or beach, watch 
TV from a floor position with your 
back resting on a big flexible back 
rest! Bamboo and wicker chair has 
openwork pattern that permits cool 
air to circulate beneath the seat. 
Portable unit is 20”x16”x15}”, 
easily carried, sets up in a flash. No. 


P057-6, Beach Chair, $5.95 ppd. 


ee, Write for Exciting New 196- 
Fre \ page Catalog of Gift Ideas! 





Wiles Kimball 


167 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





















Your 
choice of 
today’s 
foremost 
portrait 
painters 
and 
sculptors 





PORTRAITS, INC. 
PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 
136 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 





In Washington, D. C. everyone 
knows Massey Has Your Size 





| SIZES 1 to 15 © AAAAA TO EEE | 
Write for Free Catalogue ‘'H” 


HIGHLANDERS 

























16.95 


OVER SIZE 10 
ADD 1.00 
Black Suede 
Brown Suede 
Black, Tan 

or White 
Glove Leather 
Platform Sole 


1/,"' Heels 






SIZES 4 TO 12—AAAA TO C 





Order by Mail—for Immediate Delivery 


L. E. MASSEY 


606 13th St., N.W.—Wash. 5, D. C. 











~ MOLIDAY 


Summer has been long and carefree—casual meals, easy clothing, 


outdoor-centered living—but as September bridges over into fall there’s 


a gradual move indoors and our activities take on a brisker pace, a more 


sophisticated tone. Time to start thinking about ways to perk up sum- 


mer-neglected rooms with an eye to more formal entertaining, time to 



























Birthday Remembrance 
A pendant of opaque rock crystal 
in your choice of twelve 
birth-flower designs, 

each set with an appropriate 
birthstone cluster and suspended 
from a 14-kt. gold chain. $15, 
postpaid, incl. tax. 

Americana Jewelry Co., 237 


Huguenot St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Map Extraordinaire 

A view of Paris in 1618, 
reproduced from the original 
copper engraving. 

300 famed sites are numerically 
coded and noted on lower 
margin; side panels depict royalty, 
nobles, bourgeoisie. 

In dark sepia on pure rag paper; 
41”x2814” over all. 

$10, postpaid. 

Antiqua, Box 638, N.Y.C. 1. 
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Soft Touch 

Here is a beguiling velvet 
bow knot on a 

black cage veil to 

set off summer 

costumes and to wear 
on into fall. 

In green, brown or 
blue. $6.95 plus postage. 
Saks Fifth Avenue, 
Fifth Ave. at 50th St., 
N.Y.C. 22. 


Perpetual Calendar 
elegantly framed in sterling silver, 
4%4"x3%4”. Dates and months 

are separately filed so calendar can 
be set according to yearly 

change. Choice of single block 

or script initial. $6.95, 
postpaid, incl. tax. 
Croydon Silvermart, Ltd. 
805 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 21 










Teak Drawer 

for your basic starter set. 

A laminated teakwood drawer for 
stainless-steel flatware, 

with a removable 

solid teak inset. Holds up 

to 8 place settings. 

1214”"x934”x2”. $7.50, postpaid. 
R.C.M. Burton & Son, 911 “E” St., 
N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 





A Treasure 

from Damascus. 

This handcrafted mosaic 
box, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl from 
Bethlehem, is perfect for 
cigarettes, 

playing cards or jewelry. 
634”x434”x2”. $8.50, 
postpaid. Kamar Imports, 
3006 Crenshaw Blvd., 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


























SHOPPER 


add fresh touches to your wardrobe. After summer’s relaxed buffets, 
you're probably ready, too, to introduce a few fanciful dishes to your 
menus. To start you off on this seasonal shopping tour—without sacri- 
ficing any of your cherished late-summer leisure—the Shopper brings 


to your patio some up-to-the-minute suggestions for a brighter autumn. 


Party Frock 
for little girls in a sew-it-yourself 
kit. Includes assembly 
directions and all materials: 
permanent-finish organdy, 
Swiss embroidered organdy, 
French Val lace, matching thread 
and buttons. In Christmas 
red, melon or emerald 
green. Sizes 3-6x, $6.95; 

—12, $7.95. Postpaid. 
Lida, 114 Princeton Ave., 
Stratford, NJ. 





Gray Fiannel 

beach bag, styled to resemble 
Bermuda shorts. 

It has a back pocket, 

Paisley suspenders and belt, plus 
an extra belt to wear at 

your waist. Waterproof lining. 
$5.50, plus postage. 

Lord and Taylor, 

Fifth Ave. at 38th St., 

N.Y.C. 18. 











SSS were rele) 
50 PRINTED Pio il 


Postpeld 
INTRODUCTORY BOX. 
THE FINE STATIONERY IN’ THE PLAIN BOX! 
Quality gift for 42 years—and the world’s finest 
stationery value! Crip, rich white bond paper printed 
with user’s name and complete address in Midnight 
Blue ink. Socially correct, and so convenient or 
dozens of correspondence uses. Each note sheet is 
6" x 7” in size. Maximum of 4 lines of printing, with 
up to 30 characters (including spaces) per line. Only 
$1.00 per 150-piece Introductory Box. 300-piece 
double box, $1.50. Sold only direct from factory. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

DELUXE BOX, $2.50 
Smart ae -style sheets, each 6%” x 10%”, in richer, 
heavier white paper. Maximum of 4 lines of printing 
in Midnight Blue ink, figured as explained above. 
Socially proper, and perfect for professional, business 
or organization use. 125 printed sheets and 125 
printed envelopes per Box, at just $2.50 complete. 
we of Denver or in U. S. possessions, 
id 20 per cent to prices shown above. 

The AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., Inc. 
908 PARK AVENUE ° PERU, INDIANA 











HAND-PRINTED | 
POSTERS 


American (ih Century 
' Unusual Collection— Decorative — In Color 


REWARD FOR 
LINCOLN with 




















“Rue 
T, old’ 


boat. 

#3-T. Roosevelt, election #2-Jesse 
James, theatrical #6-Snuff, com 
mercial 

Ist Edition limited to 750 num 
bered posters—An unusual gift! Of 
| inferest to discriminating buyers 
£ \j for library, den, living room, office. 

We 


JE. ti tand-printed on fine vellums—beauti- 

7 H gutty Uhstreted tn coler—torgs (x3 testi: 

| Collector's registration certificate. Each 

!} pester $4.50, 3 for $12.00, 6 for $22.50 or send 
is fu Free 


Prospectus. 
GHOUSE, INC., 2010X 3rd Ave., W. Y.C. 29 











In Washington, D. C. everyone 
knows Massey Has Your Size 


= yee 


Write for Free Catalogue "'H” 


(Girvie Grip’ 


Opera Pumps 


SIZES 1 TO 15 
AAAAA TO EEE 

















Sizes 1 to 12—AAAAA to D 


Black Calf or Suede. 

Brown Calf or Suede. 
Navy Calf or Suede. 
Red Calf and 


MEDIUM 
Dyeable white 
Satin. 
HIGH 
LOW 


16.95 


OVER SIZE 10 ADD 2.00 


Order by Mail—for Immediate Delivery / 


L. E. MASSEY 


606 13th St., N.W.—Wash. 5, D. C. 
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V.1.P. for Dinner? 


Serve Genuine 
Kansas City 
Steaks 


These world-famous U.S. Prime Kansas City 
steaks were formerly reserved for a few 
private clubs and famous restaurants. Cut, 
boned and trimmed to uniform weight (14- 
oz.) and thickness (approximately 11%”), 
these boneless K. C. Sirloin Strip Steaks 
are the finest you ever tasted. 


We Pay All Shipping Charges And 
Guarantee Delivery 

Quick frozen to seal in their goodness, they 
are shipped packed tight in dry ice, in a 
gift package with a set of attractive skew- 
ers which will identify these steaks for your 
guests as having been imported direct 
from Kansas City for their pleasure. A rare 
treat for that special occasion and a busi- 
ness gift that will be long remembered. 
(We'll enclose a card.) 





Free “Guide to Fine 
Entertaining”. Colorful 
8-page brochure con- 
taining cooking and 
serving tips sent on re- 
quest. Mail coupon teday! 





SSCCSSESCSOCSCSSSESESEOZOS 
f/f / * ° 

ta howe Borhighta 

Dept. 63A, 208 Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo. 
| would like 6 8 10 12 Genuine 

Kansas City Steaks at $4.00 each. (Minimum order 

sent to one address —-6 steaks. West of Colo. or 

east of Ohio, 10 steaks minimum.) 


My check for $ is enclosed, 
© Please send free Guide to Fine Entertaining. 


Name 





Address 





City State 
Date Wanted 
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SILVER BUTTER PLATES 


[oe for your own entertaining, as well as a happy choice 
for a wedding present, hostess and shower gifts. Ex 
quisitely crafted in gleaming silver plate by “ Oneida’’, 6” 
in diam. Available plain or comes engraved with your 


choice of a Script, Block or Old English letter, (specify) 


WITHOUT INITIAL WITH INITIALS 

tof 4 3: 95 Set of 4 $5.95 
Set of 8 veer 75 Set of 8... 11.50 
Set of 12 ° 13:50 Set of 12 16.95 


Send For Exciting New 1960 Free Gift Catalog 


Croydon SILVERMART, LTD. 


Gort. YS) 805 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 21. 
8-9250 Visit Our Gist Shoppe at 62nd St 


, H*= A+ 6* 
NOW Science 
shows you how to 


" 
learn by "EAR 
ladies & gentlemen... 
NOW YOU CAN LEARN AWAKE OR ASLEEP 


jus t thie what it can mean to you in dollars and cents, cont 
suc as, ry to le 3 a language, speech, statisti facts oor 
musk, vehing 4) K GH T while ou sleet 


joann it FASTER. TRETAIN IT BETTER 












That really happy when 
your memory for you awake 
Dormiphone “not or put 
sleep more soundly as wel 
strument plage for you, 
— quality repre oduction 





eater enjoym 

& FREE Boo 

Pett esses ser ser eceseseeseces= 
MODERNOPHONE, INC. 

296-099 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your FR Book. | am interested 


( ) Bridge Rules 


- 
! ' 
! ! 
! in learning more about the DORMIPHONE and what it can do ¢ 
! for me. No obligation—no salesman will call ' 
' t 
1 NAME i 
! 1 
1 ADDRESS i 
! C i 
i ITy ZONE STATE \ 
4 My main interest in Dormiphonics is for i 
{ ) Language Learning ( ) Speech Improvement 
} ) Memorization ( ) School or College Work ; 
a] 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


th 








35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions 

28 in full color of important landmarks to simplify 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries all as good as your own 
most beautiful original keep the ones you want, 
return the others! You name the spot, we have the 
slide matchless scenes of contemporary and an- 
restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces exotic 
entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your 
i 


2-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog 


cient wonders of the world 


copy of the new 


of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe 
Slides are 


SENT ON APPROVAL — THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 







WOLPE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 


A Complete Line of LUGGAGE 
CARRIERS 


FOR STATION WAGONS 
AND FOREIGN CARS 


* Permanent and clamp-on 





types 

* Boot racks and boct lad- 
ders too 

Send for Brochure 


- Liberty St. 
Co. Little Ferry, N.J. 


FROM CAPE COD’S FABULOUS GIFT SHOP 
COLORFUL—24 PAGE 


™% GIFT CATALOG 


WA 1S YOURS FREE! 
My big, 24 page catalog is absolutely chock full of 
unusual, different Gifts, Food Delicacies, Sports- 
wear and Accessories collected for you from the 
wide, wide world, Displayed in full color, you'll 
find many wonderful things to give or use per- 
sonally. Write for your FREE copy, Today! 


Bastroor Traver 


West Yarmouth 2, CAPE COD, Mass. 








CHRISTMAS 
SPECIAL! 
Baby's First Shoes 
BRONZE PLATED 
IN SOLID METAL 





@ pair 


Limited time 





only! 
Baby's precious a 2 
shoes gorgeously 

lated in SOLID METAL for only $3.99 pair. 
Jon’t confuse this offer of genuine lifetime 
BRONZE-PLATING with painted imitations. 100% 


Money-back guarantee. Also all-metal Portrait 
Stands (shown above), ashtrays, bookends, TV 
lamps at great savings. Thrillingly beautiful. The 
perfect Christmas Gift for Dad or Grandparents 
SEND NO MONEY! Rush name and address today 
for full details, money-saving certificate and handy 
mailing sack. Write TODAY! 


AMERICAN BRONZING CO., Box 6504-V, Bexley, Ohio 





YOUR OLD FUR COAT 
iNtO NEW CAPE ~ ‘99 95 
STOLE, JACKETS 


*¢ MORTON'S remodels your 
old, worn fur coat, jacket or 
cape, into a glamorous new fur 
fashion for only $22.95. 

¢ Includes restyling, new lining, 
interlining. monogram, cleaning 
glazing 

* Order from MORTON'S, 
World's Largest Fur Re- 
styling Service 

* Get selection unmatched 
at any price (36 styles); 
greater value. Styling praised by 
Harper's Bazaar, Glamour, other 
fashion leaders 

© Send No Money! Just mail 
old fur, state dress size, height 
Pay when new restyled fashion 
arrives. Or write for Mor- 
ton'’s new 1960 Style Book 


MORTON'S, Dept. 157-W 
Washington 4, D. C. 







WRITE FOR NEW 
FREE! 


STYLE BOOK 








Fine Portraits in Oil 


On fine canvas of your 
favorite subject, from any photograph 
9” x 13” for only $24 
Other sizes up to 24"x30". Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send photo, brief description 
with money order, or ask for brochure 


LEONARDO Studios, Box 201, Great Neck, N.Y. 


















it's Quick, Easy, Fun to Learn a 


a 


At home, quickly, correctly master French, Spanish 


German Japanese, Modern Greek, Russian—any of 
34 languages through Linguaphone’s Recorded Conver 
sational Method. World-wide educational endorsement 
One million home-study students of all ages. Save time 


money. WRITE TODAY for FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
37-099 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 








SCHOOL 


A reprint directory of 
Benoot and Comp 


NOW 


DIRECTORY 


anoouncements to appear 
during 1898 in the pages of 


HOLIDAY 


Holiday’s first annual Reprint Directory of School 
& Camp Announcements for 1959. 


For your FREE copy of this informative DIREC- 
TORY of Schools, Colleges, Camps and Home 
Study Programs, write to: 


Holiday School & Camp Directory 
P.O. Box 868, Independence Square 





AVAILABLE 
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Night Jewels 

The glow of these colored- 

glass candles will lend enchantment 
to a centerpiece, 

or you can set them along flower 
beds. Each is 6°4” high, 

has a long wire to hold match, will 
burn 70 hours. In choice of 

colors: topaz, emerald, 

sapphire, amethyst or ruby. 

$2.95 each, postpaid. B. C. Moses, 
Box 6552, Houston 5, Tex. 





ice Tongs 

The elegant simplicity of 
these sterling 

silver ice tongs blends 
equally well with 
contemporary or traditional 
settings. 51%” long. $13, 
postpaid, incl. tax. 
Tiffany’s, 

Fifth Ave. at 57th St., 
N.C. Ze 





SHOPPER 


Lest You Forget 

A magnetic bulletin board of 
brightly enameled metal for reminder 
notes. Choice of red, white, 
turquoise or yellow. Includes a roll 
of memo paper, chained 

pencil, three magnets and wall 
screws. $3.20, postpaid. 

Alice Williams Co., Box 336, 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 





Gourmet Treat 

made from an old Southern recipe. 
This 9” pecan pie, rich with 
nuts and caramel filling, 

will draw rave 

notices from your guests, or 
make a hit as a bread- 
and-butter gift. $3.50, postpaid. 
Coach House Restaurant, 

110 Waverly PI., 

MYC. it. 





Red Shoes 

The continental look for very 
young ladies in a pair 

of English imports. 

These red calf button shoes 
are carefully 

shaped for growing feet. 
Send foot outline 

for perfect sizing. Sizes 3-4, 
$4.95; 5-6, $5.95; 

7-10, $6.95; 11-14, $7.95. 
Postpaid. The Carriage House, 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 











Philadeiphia 5, Pennsyivania 





(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22) 
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THE BOTTOM 
OF THE WORLD 
Continued from Page 77 


isolated farm, in which the prudent 
farmer was preparing his stores 
against a fierce winter. The hundreds 
of barrels that had been parachuted 
down, some quite a distance from 
our huts, had to be hauled in. I 
noted in my diary: ““Today I helped 
to roll barrels of oil into the cor- 
ridors—about the most pooping job 
I have ever done at this altitude. 
Now they are lining the tunnels, the 
only place where they can be easily 
available when the winter comes. 





When the temperature really drops, 
not only can a man’s face freeze up 
in fifteen seconds, but the oil itself 
could turn like curdled milk. I have 
seen many strange brown patches of 
shredded material lying in the snow. 
I thought these were mashed-up cor- 
rugated paper. It was oil where a 
drum burst and froze up.” 

Even though it was summer, it 
was often so cold that we had to 
thaw out cans of beer for an hour, 
and once we used a blowtorch on a 
particularly recalcitrant joint of 
meat. During a New Year’s Day 
hot-dog picnic outside, even the 
mustard froze, and there was nearly 

Continued on Page 139 





POTHOLES TO PANAMA 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


by Howard Greig 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


Q. “We will be motoring in Mexico, and we're considering the possibility of 


continuing south on the Inter-American Highway as far as Panama. Reports 
on the Highway were discouraging a year ago. Have conditions improved ?” 
S. F., Denver, Colo. 


@ No. The American Automobile Association has been making 
on-the-spot surveys of various phases of the highway’s progress, 
from Mexico to the Canal. These reveal that only one half of 
the highway’s 1100 miles is paved; many stretches are so 
rough that frequent car repairs are necessary; and temporary 
bridges are in dangerously bad repair. A lack of adequate ac- 
commodations and eating facilities (on some stretches non- 
existent), as well as time-consuming customs procedures, makes 
this motor trip definitely not for pleasure. 

The two major bottlenecks and gaps occur in Guatemala and 
Costa Rica. Little progress has been made in the treacherous 
gorge area (El Tapon) in Guatemala, just across the Mexican 
border. Here the highway is open only during the dry season 
(October to May) and remains subject to frequent landslides. 
During the rainy season (June to September) arrangements can 
be made in Mexico City (Passenger Traffic Manager, National 


BERTANI IS SPARKLING 


How delightful to meet Bertani 
when he’s bubbling! Tonight, un- 
cork a bottle of Italian good humor 
— sparkling Bertani Reciotto. A 
rich, red after-dinner wine rs 
with a sunlit sparkle. Next 
time, try another Bertani 
wine — white or red—with 
the meal. The more you 
know about Bertani, the 
more you enjoy life. 


BERTANI WINES 
IMPORTED FROM ITALY 








Any trip’s 
a pleasure trip 
when you stop 
at Stuckey’s 


By 





Now 76 of America’s 
famous Pecan Shoppes 
— on main highways 
‘most everywhere 
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SAVE TIME — drive in for a quick snack. 
Discover fine pecan candies, country 
hams, tropical gifts. Fill Thermos with 
ice water. Latest road information, points 
of interest. Air-conditioned rest rooms, 


FREE! SAVE MONEY — write for Stuckey’s 
Courtesy Card. Gives you discount of 2c 
a gallon on gasoline at our Shoppes on 
your route. Stuckey’s, Inc., Eastman, Ga. 


Try 7 hae 
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WANT PERFECT 
VACATION PICTURES? 


Get every picture perfect, 
with your camera. Get the 


Dine in our 





Railways of Mexico, Bolivar 19) to have an automobile placed care. It's the aaneGa” garden 2 raloeent 
F c / e y air-conditioned 
on a railway flatcar at Tonala for the 155-mile trip to Tapa- experts. At all dealers. dining rooms. 





chula where the car is unloaded and the motorist can proceed 
to Guatemala via the Talisman Bridge. This rail trip takes thir- 
teen hours through extremely hot country, and the traveler sits 
in his automobile all the way. The approximate cost, $50. 

The other bad stretch—almost impassable—is the 134 miles 
through the mountains and jungles between San Isidro del 
General, Costa Rica, and Concepcién, Panama. Thirty-nine 
bridges have yet to be built. Beyond Concepcion less than one 
third of the 300 miles to Panama City is paved. 

Of the countries en route, Guatemala’s portion of the highway 
is bad; El Salvador’s is in good condition; Honduras’s, Nica- 
ragua’s and Costa Rica’s includes everything from bumpy 
sections and unpaved stretches, to some with rough gravel and 
others with pavement (though rapidly deteriorating). 

Further frustrations include immigration and customs inspec- 
tions. At each side of the border travelers must pass through an 
immigration office, a customs checking point and a police 
check, and seldom do border officials speak English. 

Here’s a summary of requirements: tourist card: Mexico; 
viséed passport: Honduras and Nicaragua; visa or tourist card: 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa Rica and Panama; photos 
(passport size): Nicaragua and Panama; police and health 
certificates: Nicaragua. Smallpox vaccination certificate: all 
countries; exit visa: Honduras and Panama. 


WESTON 


exposure meters 


= ARtO 


IN AUTUMN... 


when the leaves blaze red, 
orange and gold. 


Reservations Suggested 


OSVOIHD 


OPEN DAILY...11:30 A.M. TO 12:00 P.M. 












Tranquility or excitement —both are waiting 
for you in Ontario this Fall. 

Plan to tour the Muskoka Lakes and Hali- 
burton Highlands during their 
Cavaleade of Autumn Colour, Sept. 
26 to Oct. 4. View the colour 
spectacles in all areas. 

Visit the Canadian National 
Exhibition in Toronto, Aug. 26 to 
Sept. 12. 

There are dozens of Agricultural 
and Fall Fairs in woodland towns 


Province of Ontario, Department of Travel and 
| | 
| | 
and cities. Uncrowded resorts and sy iy Sart agp edna nate’ 2 cata la 
| | 
| | 
| | 
L J 


Publicity, Room 435, Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2. 


Please send me full information on Fall Vacation Adventures 
in Ontario 


hotels offer every luxury feature. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
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THIS FALL, SAIL INTO THE SUN 


to Spain, Morocco, the Riviera. ltaly—3-week Sunlane Cruises as low as $555 


There is a Mediterranean few travellers ever see. 


We will take you there. To the gypsy bodegas of 


Barcelona and wild, wonderful dances. To Madeira, 
an island bouquet floating on an incredibly blue 
sea. To the exotic bazaars of Tangiers (snake 


charmers, story tellers, fascinating bargains). To 


the forbidden rooms of Pompeii and the silken, 
black sand beaches of Sorrento. To Cannes and 
the glittering playgrounds of the Riviera. 


TheluxurylinersConstitution and Independence 


are your floating hotels, replete with shops, pools, 


theaters, restaurants. (Our chefs love to be chal- 


lenged; they will make most any dish you can 
name.) And friendships are only a deck chair away. 

Because you go in the fall, fare is as low as 
$555 Cabin Class, $715 First Class. Ten varied 
cruises, September 4th through December. See 


your travel agent, plan the trip. 


CONSTITUTION & INDEPENDENCE 
flagships of American Export Lines 
-— Tl 
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Continued from Page 137 

a riot one night when somebody for- 
got to bring in the evening’s movie 
from the corridor and we had to 
wait an hour for it to thaw out. 


The “Big Eye” (Antarctican for 
insomnia) struck into all our lives 
and even in the fine weather there 
were long spells of idleness. I used 
to take walks to the runway and 
back, or to one of the scientific huts 
scattered around, but even these 
mild exercises had their dangers 
when whiteouts came down with 
startling suddenness. Once a white- 
out suddenly biotted us out when I 
was only fifty yards from the station, 
which vanished from sight in thirty 
seconds. A whiteout is an atmos- 
pheric condition that occurs only in 
Polar regions when snow and sky 
seem to blend and the horizon 
vanishes, and knowing that it can 
last up to three days, I was appalled. 
I didn’t dare to move. I shouted and 
did the only thing I could in a tem- 
perature of —20°. I stood still, keep- 
ing the circulation going by stamp- 
ing my feet. I was very frightened. 
Then a voice on a megaphone warned 
me not to move while men with guide- 
lines swept the ground. I stood it for 
twenty minutes, my teeth chattering 
and my nose getting colder and 
colder. I literally had to snap icicles 
off my beard which kept catching in 


the folds of my parka. I knew my 
nose was “going.”’ Then in a matter 
of seconds the whiteout lifted and I 
discovered I was less than five yards 
from the nearest rescuer. He could 
have been a thousand miles away for 
all I knew. 

Someone once compared a white- 
out to being submerged in a bottle 
of milk, and a better description 
would be hard to find. It is exactly 
true, particularly when flying and 
the added dimension of height makes 
the whiteout even more frightening. 
On one flight back from the Pole 
we set off in worsening weather in 
an old DC-3 for the Beardmore 
Glacier, that supreme monument to 
nature’s grandeur. Already, on the 
way up, I had seen its magnificence— 
a natural stairway more than a 
hundred miles long with gaping 
crevasses and frozen cascades—of 
which I wrote in my diary, “The 
glacier twisted and turned like a 
broad, majestic river, flanked on 
either side by great ranges and peaks, 
at times narrow, at times thirty 
miles across. It stunned me with its 
beauty.”” But this time I was not to 
see its splendors. After an hour and 
a half the weather clamped down. 
Then the heater froze; after that, 
just as we started to fly down the 
Beardmore in thick cloud, the radar 
went. The navigator found a large 
pole and hit the radar machine until 





SEPTEMBER WEATHER 


As a guide for travelers, the alphabetical listing below indicates 
Seplember’s average high and low temperature and humidity 
figures for key spots around the world. Foreign figures are 
long-term averages; U.S. figures are last year’s. 


High Low Humidity 





miraculously its needle jumped into 
partial life. We never got it really 
going again, but at least we had a 
limited arc against the mountains 
on each side of the Beardmore. 

We flew down in a heavy whiteout 
until in the end we could see nothing. 
Sometimes I could penetrate the 
“milk” for quite a distance, but I 
could never see where it started or 
ended, in front or behind, above or 
below. It was impossible to tell 
whether the white below was ice or 
whiteout. It had a translucent qual- 
ity quite different from the ordinary 
cloud which rushes past your air- 
craft, rolling past and over you. This 
didn’t. And you have absolutely no 
idea of height; on the ground all you 
can do is throwa dark object in front 
of you, then pick it up each time you 
advance. 

Now that our heater had gone the 
pilot’s feet were starting to freeze 
from a bad air inlet by his legs, so 
we decided to land at Liv, a small 
“filling station”’ maintained by three 
Navy men where the Ross Ice Shelf 
starts at the foot of the Beardmore. 

“It’s all right below us,” yelled 
the pilot, and when I asked how he 
could be certain, he added, “This 
isn’t cloud, we’re only seventy feet 
above the ice.” 

But the pilot was wrong. We were 
right on the ground and as he spoke 
we landed with a mighty crack of 
skis at nearly a hundred miles an hour 
on the raw ice. Ground and sky just 
met, it was impossible to say where. 
We were very glad to get down. 

The dangers of whiteouts, frost- 
bite, crevasses, mean that you can 
never relax in Antarctica. “*Relax 
once in the polar regions,” said 
Admiral Byrd, “and the artificial 
wall of security which you have so 


TRAVEL QUIZ 
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First oil well 
was drilled in: 
0) Texas 0) Utah (O) Pennsylvania 


In 1859, oil was obtained for the 
first time from a well dug near 
Titusville, Pennsylvania. Although 
it’s often called Black Gold, oil may 
vary in color. Just as the four de- 
nominations ($10, $20, $50, $100) 
of The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago Travelers Checks come in dif- 
ferent colors to prevent confusion 
in cashing. 


First state to ratify 
U.S. Constitution was: 
0 Maine ©) Delaware (©) Georgia 


On December 7, 1787, Delaware 
became the first of the original 
thirteen states to ratify the United 
States Constitution. Whether 
you're planning a trip to the first 
state or the fiftieth, be sure to carry 
your travel funds in The First 
National Bank of Chicago Travel- 
ers Checks. Safe, convenient—and 
only you can cash them. 
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if a tractor breaks down he can only 
throw away the useless piece of 
metal. Scott and Shackleton at least 
were able to eat their “tractors” 
when they were starving and nearly 
every explorer of the past used his 
animals to help keep him warm, 
something a machine cannot do 
without serious risk of carbon- 
monoxide poisoning. Carstens Borch- 
grevink, the first man ever to “‘live”’ 
on Antarctica, tells how “‘our sleep- 
ing bags froze hard . . . we used to 
get the dogs to thaw them for us— 
they always liked to roll upon any- 
thing that was not snow orice... 
and when we had laid our frozen 
reindeer bags on the snow, they gen- 
erally clustered on them and half an 
hour later we could get into them 
The Australian Douglas Mawson, 
who made a remarkable trek alone 
in 1912, wrote: “The day’s march 
was an extremely hard five miles. 
Before turning in I had an extra sup- 
per of jelly soup made by boiling 
down some of the dogs’ sinews.” 
Mawson had an experience which 
I saw almost duplicated, proving 
the tractor really changes nothing 
as far as hardship is concerned. 
Mawson had eaten his dogs and 
was manhauling his sledge after his 
two companions had died while try- 
ing to map unknown territory in 
Adélie Land. As he staggered along 
his feet “felt curiously lumpy and 
Whien he took off his socks, 
he found the entire soles of his feet 
had separated from the tender un- 
derskin. Mawson had to walk or die. 
He smeared his feet with lanolin and 


sore.” 


stuck the soles back, keeping them 
in place with six pairs of socks. 

Forty-six years later, when the 
tractor was established in Antarc- 
tica, | met a driver who in bitterly 
cold weather had left the skin of 
both palms stuck to the ice-cold 
metal of his tractor, which had 
conked out. Just as Mawson had to 
walk or die, so the tractor driver 
had to take off his gloves and handle 
a delicate piece of machinery. He 
smeared his palms with grease oil, 
wrapped scarfs around them and 
then drove on. 


In a world which consists of put- 
ting on and taking off layer after 
layer of clothes a dozen times a day, 
of freezing outside, of sweating in- 
side, of goggles that fog up and 
cameras that refuse to work, you 
face the problem of human relation- 
ship, which progress cannot change. 
On the whole people got on fairly 
well with one another—life was too 
complicated for concentrated hate— 
though there were 
really serious fighting. 
McMur-do’s chaplain, Father John 
Condit, it up: “A year 


occasional in- 
stances of 


summed 
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down here made the younger men 
older and the older men younger. 
Hard life puts ten years of maturity 
into the boys and subtracts ten years 
from the cynical older men who be- 
lieved they had life all figured out. 
Human values, they discovered, 
were really the essence of everything. 
Down here you have to find some- 
thing good in a man or it becomes 
unbearable. You just can’t live with 
someone this closely and keep on 
hating him. It takes too much 
energy.” 

Human relations were better at 
the Pole than at McMurdo, partly 
because the latter, being a transit 
camp, the port to Antarctica, had 
a shifting population that was apt 
to get on the nerves of the regulars. 
When you landed at McMurdo after 
the fourteen-hour flight from New 
Zealand you found it physically dis- 
appointing. A wart of solid land on 
the Ross Ice Shelf, a hunk of ice up 
to 1500 feet thick, a township whose 
narrow “streets” start with military 
precision in parallel lines, then wan- 
der off askew as discipline is relaxed. 
The roads are crisscrossed with 
telegraph poles from which heavily 
insulated cables sag in loops. Where 
the earth shows through the snow, it 
is black. Where the two mix, there 
is the wintry slush of a city street. 
Below the camp, toward the ice- 
covered sea, is a mountain of old 
beer cans, boxes and crates, paper, 
rags and other garbage, ready to be 
dumped into the sea—if the ice ever 
breaks up. A few Huskies yelp for- 
lornly, an embarrassment to all in 
this machine age. Round the corner, 
just visible from certain angles, are 
two derelict tanker vessels moored to 
the land by clanking chains, locked 
in the ice, doors flapping open, an 
old shirt hanging on the line. 
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At times McMurdo could be quite 
depressing, but then one of the 
troubles with Antarctica is that even 
if you are depressed, it requires a big 
effort just to do something out of the 
ordinary. Any small attempt to 
break the monotony immediately 
raised morale. One day we decided 
to have a hamburger picnic. It was 
a success simply because all of us 
spent the afternoon preparing the 
charcoal fires, then setting out the 
pickles and catsup and finally doing 
all the cooking ourselves. It was as 
though we had cheated Antarctica 
of an afternoon. 

Perhaps it went a little deeper 
than that. Throughout the entire 
history of Antarctica, food has been 
man’s predominant concern, sur- 
passing fear, loneliness and cold. 
Mawson, when he was almost at the 
end of his tether, was plagued with 
the problem of “‘whether it was bet- 
ter to enjoy life for a few days, sleep- 
ing and eating my fill until the pro- 
visions gave out, or to ‘plug on’ 
again in hunger with the prospect of 
plunging at any moment into eternity 
without the supreme satisfaction 
and pleasure of the food.” 

To us at the Pole, the Christmas 
festivities were concentrated almost 
entirely round a meal that included 
everything from caviar to cigars; 
just as Sir Ernest Shackleton’s party, 
trying to make the Pole in 1908, at 
Christmas had “a splendid dinner. 
First came hoosh, consisting of pony 
ration boiled up with pemmican and 
some of our emergency Oxo and bis- 
cuits. Then in the cocoa water we 
boiled our little plum pudding. This 
with a drop of medical brandy was a 
luxury which Lucullus himself might 
have envied; then came cocoa and 
lastly cigars and a spoonful of creme 
de menthe. We are full tonight, and 
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this will be the last time we will be 
for many a long day.” 

To the cynics who ask whether all 
this bustle in the name of science and 
adventure is worth the time and 
money expended on it, I would say 
that two long-term benefits are im- 
portant. To the U.S. Navy, Antarc- 
tica is a superb place for testing men 
in the unusual conditions that may 
be encountered in any future war. 
Antarctica is only one stage behind 
space travel; and the work of the 
scientists will have an equally im- 
portant bearing on the future of 
rockets and guided missiles, for, as 
Admiral George Dufek wrote in 
Operation Deepfreeze, “A knowl- 
edge of the wind system . . . above 
the stratosphere is necessary for 
navigation of missiles. . . . Mag- 
netism . . . is important to guidance 
systems which may be affected by 
the distribution of the earth’s mag- 
netic forces; ionosphere informa- 
tion is needed to determine day-to- 
day fluctuations of its layers because 
they influence radio waves ...a 
study of [cosmic] rays, influenced 
by solar activity . . . will serve as the 
basis for all operational procedures 
in guided missiles. ...” Indeed, 
Dufek has even said that the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year will be 
worth a billion dollars to the free 
world’s rocket program. 

Antarctica has not yet been har- 
nessed, but as the London Times 
said in January, 1958: “It is far too 
early to estimate what may come 
of the new knowledge . . . explorers 
will bring home. But many will re- 
member the bold imagination of Sir 
Raymond Priestley . .. when he sug- 
gested that some day the Antarctic 
might be a storehouse for the world’s 
surplus food against a day of famine 
for an ever-increasing population; 
that atomic-powered settlements 
might be planted on the mainland; 
that the Antarctic gales might be 
harnessed as another source of 
power; and that man may yet find a 
way to overcome the latent heat of 
ice and add a seventh continent to 
the six he already has in thrall.” 

That day has not yet come, but 
while we await it and Antarctica 
still remains man’s last unconquered 
continent, I like to think of what 
two people, one a scientist, the other 
an explorer, have said. 

“Itis of no purpose,” said the polar 
explorer Fridtjof Nansen, “to dis- 
cuss the use of knowledge. Man 
wants to know and when he ceases 
to be curious, he will no longer be 
man.” And if that is not enough, 
“Polar exploration,” wrote Cherry- 
Garrard, “is at once the cleanest 
and most isolated way of having a 
bad time which has been devised.” 

THE END 




















Men’s V.1.P. Case, $19.95, Men’s Two-Suiter, $25.95; Ladies’ Hat Box, $15.95, Ladies’ O’Nite, $19.95, Ladies’ Wardrobe, $ 


Hit the campus on a high note...with the luggage that keeps its first trip look 


Campus leaders in the know travel right with Samsonite Streamlite—the budget- 


priced luggage that can take it! Triple-strength construction stands up under strain... 
stunning vinyl covering can’t bruise easily. Samsonite is just made to survive a 
life-on-the-rack—of car or plane or train! You can count on it outlasting your college 
career. Your choice of endorsed colors: Rawhide Finish (featured), Saddle Tan 


(featured), Colorado Brown, Crystal Green, London Grey, Hawaiian Blue. 


Samsonite 


hwayder Bros., Inc., Luggage vision, Denver. Makers of Samsonite Folding Furniture, Prices plus existing taxes. In Canada thru te of Canada, Ltd., Stratford, Ont. Price ghtly higher. 
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CANDY DISH BY ROYAL LEERDAM 


.. nothing but new 
instant calgonite’ 
in your automatic 


dishwasher 
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You’d think loving hands had polished and 
polished this handsome candy dish by Royal 
Leerdam. But the only care it got was NEW 
INSTANT CALGONITE, the special detergent 


for electric dishwashers. Instant Calgonite keeps | 


all tableware lovely—without spots, 
streaks, without film. 

Give the finest care to every knife, fork, spoon, 
goblet, plate, cup, saucer you wash. Pots and 
pans, too. Instant Calgonite keeps even your 
dishwasher clean and fresh, with never a hint 
of chlorine odor. 

New Calgonite is made by the makers of 
Calgon,® the water conditioner 
your clothes while you wash them. 


without 


that renews 


New Instant Calgonite is recome- 
mended by General Electric, 
makers of the Custom 4-Cycle 
Undercounter Automatic Dish- 
washer, Exclusive push-button 
controls allow ‘“‘custom’’ dish- 
washing to suit your needs, 


spotless 
electric 


si shwasting 
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CALGON COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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NEXT MONTH 


In an issue devoted exclusively to New York City we explore 
the many small worlds that make up our great metropolis. 
lrish-Indian Aubrey Menen, who recently took his FIRST 
LOOK AT NEW YORK, opens with a fresh-eyed view 
of the city as a whole, rounded out by portrait-photographer 
Arnold Newman with a fourteen-page portfolio of New 
York's cultural and financial leaders. 

Peter Lyon fills in the city’s background with a capsule 
history of NEW YORK’S LIBERTINE PAST; artist- 
writer Ludwig Bemelmans takes you into the heart of his 
own very PERSONAL NEW YORK, witha gallery of 
seven full-color paintings; and Stephen Birmingham, a 
former New Yorker turned suburbanite, tells of the com- 
muter’s New York in AN EXILE’S LAMENT. 

There are portraits of two utterly different social worlds: 
a picture story, photographed by Slim Aarons, of THE 
GLITTERING SOCIALITES, and a realistic portrayal of 
the subterranean world of THE ROAMING BEATNIKS, 
so familiar to author Jack Kerouac, with some way-out 
photographs by Burt Glinn. 

You'll go on A STROLL THROUGH THE ART GAL- 
LERIES with Francis Steegmuller; visit the highly individual 
world of THE NEW YORK THEATER with critic Kenneth 
Tynan; browse through LITERARY NEW YORK with 
Alfred Kazin; meet one of the city’s most exceptional products— 
in a city which specializes in the exceptional—the multi- 
talented LEONARD BERNSTEIN, with Frederic Morton. 

Since New York is synonymous with good living, there is 
Silas Spitzer's well-informed HANDBOOK OF NEW 
YORK DINING, with its description of the elegant and 
distinguished, the colorful and unusual restaurants of the 
city; Kyle Crichton’s report on NEW YORK’S HIDDEN 
HOTELS, with their exceptional services and flavor; and 
Nan Robertson's guide to SHOPPING IN MANHAT- 
TAN’s hundreds of foreign bazaars. There's a portrait of 
THE NEW YORK TIMESjbyiWilliam Manchester; an 
article on COSTELLO’S of Third Avenue, by Joe Mc- 
Carthy; a tour of MANHATTAN’S PENNY ARCADE, 
by Noel Clad, with stops at many of the most interesting 
booths, and numerous other sidelights of this most complex 


of cities. 


THE EDITORS 
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reatest fall color show on earth 


Make the Blue Ridge Parkway your viewing stand for 


millions of acres of fiery color. More kinds of trees than 
are found in all the countries of Europe bring their fall Color 
Drama to an unforgettable climax in North Carolina. From the great 
mountain color show, knowing golfers head for North Carolina’s 





sun-favored, pine-flavored winter resorts. On the North Carolina Coast 
contests from Currituck to Calabash usher in fabulous fall fishing. 


ONLY IN NORTH CAROLINA 
. only in the fall, can you attend the opening of a great winter 
season, share the most exciting fishing on the Coast and have a mountain-top 
grandstand for the greatest leaftime spectacle in the world. 


Dept. of Conservation and Development 

Room V-13, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Please send my copy of “Variety Vacationland’”’ to 
Ue 


Please print name and address 


Street FF) See Lae ela 
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“Boy, was I a chump for not telephoning 


“There we were riding through 
the night with no place to head in. 
‘“‘Mary was upset and I was get- 
ting more worried by the minute. 
Every NO VACANCY sign kept 
reminding me what a chump I was 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


for not calling ahead somewhere 
for a reservation. 

“Just one call could have had us 
all in bed a long way back. Matter 
of fact, it did find us a room when 
I finally stopped and telephoned.” 


Sa 


FOR ONLY Pittsburgh and New York 
sSo¢ Chicago and St. Paul 

YOU CAN Houston and New Orleans 

CALL St. Louis and Milwaukee 

BETWEEN Philadelphia and Cleveland 


Station-to-Station for the first three minutes after 6 p.m, 
and on Sunday. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 














Pilots call it...(ard so will you!) 
“The world’s most advanced jetliner!” 


Already, more than 500 pilots have 
flown the Douglas DC-8 Jetliner, 
which goes into regular airline serv- 
ice next month. To a man these 
pilots voice their enthusiasm about 
the world’s most modern jetliner. 
“It’s in the DC tradition, and 
that’s good enough for me” .. . 
“Remarkable approach and stability 


More airlines have chosen the DC-8 than any other jetliner$ 





characteristics” . . . “Ive flown 
them all and this is it!” . . . these 
are the kind of reports these experts 
are giving. 

As a passenger, you'll share their 
enthusiasm—for reasons of your 
own—when you take your first flight 
in the DC-8. You'll appreciate the 
many innovations Douglas has de- 





signed to give you the world’s most 
comfortable jet journey. And you'll 
rely on the DC heritage of experi- 
ence, research and testing that has 
made Douglas airplanes the most 
popular aircraft in aviation, 

Make a date with the DC-8! You'll 
agree with pilots who call it the 
world’s most advanced jetliner. 


These world-famous airlines will fly you almo-t 
anywhere on earth by DC-8! Alitalia-Linee Aeree 
Italiane * Delta Air Lines * Eastern Air Lines * Japan 
Air Lines * KLM Royal Dutch Air Lines * National 
Airlines * Northwest Orient Airlines * Olympic Airways 
Panagra * Panair Do Brasil * Pan American World 
Airways * SAS—Scandinavian Airlines System * Swissair 
Trans-Canada Air Lines . 
Intercontinentaux ° 

Transport * 


Transports Aerien 
Union Aeromaritime De 
United Air Lines 








BE REALLY REFRESHED. ..DRIVE-IN FOR COKE! 














gc 


Brighten every bite with Coke! Only Coca-Cola gives you that cheerful lift... that cold crisp taste! 


No wonder it’s the real refreshment...anytime...anywhere you’re driving! Pause...for Coke! 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 





